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The Christian Union presents its readers 
this week with an unusually large number 
of articles on topics relating to home life, in 
the hope ef carrying fresh thought, inspira- 
tion, and method into home life, both spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and material, A new poem 
by Jean Ingelow, characteristically tender 
and beautiful, fitly prefaces these articles; 
and we are confident that no reader will 
omit the four articles with italic titles, to 
which have been awarded the prizes an- 
nounced in our issue of March 5. Each 
copy of this week’s paper is also accompa- 
nied by an illustrated supplement, Wetake 
this occasion to thank again our numberless 
friends, not only for continued expressions 
of approval and good-will toward The Chris- 
tian Union, but for a subscription list to 
which large weekly additions are being made 
mainly through their efforts, 





THE OUTLOOK. 


HE United States Senate has adjourned and gone 
home, and so have the office-seekers. Certainly 
there has been nothing thus far to confirm the fears, 
real and affected, of the terrible results to follow 
putting a Democrat in the Presidency and the ‘* Con- 
federacy in the saddle.” The total number of nom- 
inations sent to the Senate, including Cabinet officers, 
is 173. Of these 159 were confirmed, two rejected, 
and twelve not acted on. This does not look like a 
system of wholesale removal. We have not the fig- 
ures of the early days of President Garfield’s admin- 
istration ; but it is a fact that the Senate was kept in 
session until May 20 on account of the hot batile 
between the Blaine and Conkling wings of the party 
over the New York Custom-House, and our impres- 
sion is that there were a greater number of new 
appointments made than have been made by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, though Mr. Garfield succeeded a 
President of his own party. The ‘‘ test case” in this 
city has been decided by the reappointment of Mr. 
Pearson as Postmaster. It was strongly opposed by 
partisan Democrats, who feared it would be erected 
into a precedent for the reappointment of all capable 
and efficient postmasters, irrespective of politics ; 
and is damned with faint praise by partisan Republi- 
cans, who hoped that Mr. Pearson would be replaced 
by a Democrat, as that would furnish a good point 
of attack upon the administration. But we judge 
that there would never have been a doubt of Mr. 
Pearson’s reappointment, which was demanded by 
the business men of all parties because of his expe- 
rience and efficiency as a Postmaster, but for the 
fact that President Cleveland found certain charges 
against him, which had been formulated under Presi- 
dent Arthur’s Administration, but pigeon-holed by 
him. They were apparently instigated by a desire to 
get the place for somebody else, and have been 
proved groundless, but had to be examined and dis- 
missed on their merits by Mr. Cleveland. 





If, however, any Civil Service Reformer imagines 
that the millennium has come, and hereafter no admin- 
istrative officer will be turned out of office for a polit- 
ical cause, and no one appointed except for efficiency, 
proved or expected, he does not know American pol- 
itics or human nature. Mr. Cleveland is fighting a 
hard battle with abuses long intrenched in public 
service, with a divided party at his back, the support 
being mostly half-hearted, and the opposition being 
bitterly hostile to reform. The Republicans are 
divided between a patriotic desire to see him succeed 
and a partisan desire to see him fail, which puts the 
party organs in a very perplexed and somewhat 
amusing position. The subordinate officers do not 
yet grasp the situation, nor understand the prin- 
ciples involved. The work of reform that has t» be 
carried on to perfection is illustrated by a tele- 
graphic correspondence between General Black, Com- 
missioner of Patents, and Miss Sweet, United States 
Pension Agent at Chicago. We find it only in the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune,” which we do not regard as 
exactly ideally judicial in its politics just now ; but 
we see no reason to doubt that the facts are essen- 
tially as reported. This correspondence may be 
epitomized as follows : 

Miss Sweet : Please resign. No fault to find. 

CoMMISSIONER BLACK. 

President Cleveland : My commission does not expire till 
April, 1886. Know of no reason why I should resign. 

Miss SWEET. 

This is a model for other office-holders to follow. If 
no purely administrative officer will resign, unless 
for cause which justifies the request, the present 
office-holders can materially help President Cleve- 
land in his battle for administrative reform, if he is 
in earnest, as we believe he is; and nothing would 
do more to make the country in earnest than a few 
causeless removals for party ends. We hope every 
Federal office-holder will follow Miss Sweet’s manly 
—we beg her pardon— womanly course. 
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The venaiiie collapse of the Barrios movement is 
contemporaneous with a revolutionary outbreak in 
Panama. The outbreak is without any political signif- 
icance, so far as we can gather, «xcept as it represents 
petty personal ambitions and animosities. Unlike 
most Central American insurrections, this has in- 
flicted serious injury on Americans. A mob took 
possession of Aspinwall, apparently through the in- 
efficiency of Vila, the President of Panama, and 
destroyed the business part of the city. When the 
insurrection broke out Vila divided his little force of 
less than a thousand men, and sent them to two points ; 
one body was met by the insurgents and defeated, 
and the other, with Vila at the head, is besieged in 
Cartegena by aforce of insurgents which outnumbers 
it three to one. The importance of the Isthmus of 
Panama as a highway between the two oceans was 
recognized as early as 1848 by treaty stipulations, and 
this Government was guaranteed at that time that 
‘“‘the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama upon any modes of communication that then 
existed, or that might thereafter be constructed, 
should be open and free to the Government and citi- 
zens of the United States, and for the transporta- 
tion of any articles of produce, manufacture, or mer- 
chandise of lawful commerce belonging to the 
citizens of the United States.” The insurgents, having 
destroyed Aspinwall, have gone to Panama for the 
avowed purpose of burning it, and meanwhile are 
seriously interrupting free communications across 
the Isthmus. Secretary Whitney has taken up the 
matter with commendable promptness and energy, 
and a body of United States marines, sufficient in 
number to protect United States property on the 
Isthmus, and to keep open the channels of travel and 
trade, are already on their way, and there is no 
probability that there will be any prolonged dis 
turbance of American property or travel in con- 
sequence, 


The situation in the Canadian Northwest is more 
serious. It has long been the boast of Canadian 
officials that their treatment of the Indians has been 
such as to make them peaceful and contented. But 
now many tribes have taken the warpath as allies of 
Louis Riel, and a long and bloody, though desultory, 
Indian war is imminent. Warlike preparations con- 
tinue in the great Canadian towns, and forces are 
being sent forward as fast as possible. The immense 
distance of the disaffected territory from Toronto, 
even, and the thorough knowledge of the wild coun- 
try possessed by the half-breeds, make it a very 
difficult matter to deal effectively with the insurrec 
tion. Battleford, which is 500 miles west of Winni- 
peg and some something like 1,700 miles from Mon- 
treal, has been captured and sacked, the police and 
volunteers having been driven from the village to the 
fortified barracks after a sharp fight. There are also 
reports of the massacre of many scattered settlers by 
Indians. The women and children have been coi- 
lected in the Battleford barracks, and are said to have 
but three weeks’ provisions. Meanwhile, the ad- 
vance of the Government: forces, the latter part of 
which must be by sleighs or on foot, has been greatly 
hindered bya severe snow-storm. Two or three mili- 
tary trains are now lying snow-bound. As to the 
foolish talk abou<s a Fenian invasion from this coun 
try, it is enough to say that there is not the slightest 
evidence of any such movement. One would sup- 
pose that the ludicrous collapse of the ‘‘ invasion ” of 
1866 would free the minds of Canadians from appre- 
hension of serious danger on that score. Certainly 
nothing is less likely than that there should be an 
attempt to repeat it. There seems every reason to 
believe that the present Canadian outbreak might 
have been avoided had the authorities made it their 
business to understand the necessities, rights, and 
prejudices of the frontiersmen. 





The week in European politics has mserah one of 
waiting and suspense rather than of dacisi 
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Th ussian reply to the English ultimatum was 
rec.,ved last Saturday, and is believed to be dil- 
atom in purpose and conciliatory in expression 
rathfr than final and decisive. The Russian Govern- 
ment, while accepting the plan of defining a zone 
of survey, push the southern boundary of this 
zone to a point so far south as to include a piece 
of territory, from twenty to fifty miles wide, 
which, from the English standpoint, is not in 
dispute at all, but belongs unquestionably to 
Afghanistan. The action of the English Cabinet 
on the Russian proposals has not yet been made pub- 
lic. In France, after a week of unsuccessful efforts 
to form a new Ministry, a Cabinet has at last been 
organized, with M. Brisson as President of the Council 
and Minister of Justice. With the exception of M. 
Brisson, M. de Freycinet, and M. Campenon, the new 
Ministers are unknown men on this side of the At- 
lantic. Brisson is a comparatively young man, who 
has been a successful journalist, entered: the Assem- 
bly in 1871, was one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1877, and became President 
at the death of Gambetta. 





General Grant lies at the door of death, which can 
probably be postponed only for a few hours or days 
at most. ‘The torture of his disease,” says an at- 
tending physician, ‘* has at times been awful. But 
never beyond an occasional gasp has he for a moment 
betrayed the pain that oppressed him.” All that the 
Nation can now do for the hero, to whom it so largely 
owes its existence, is to pray fora mitigation of his 
pain, and a peaceful transit to the rest and the life 
which wait to welcome him. Death may come at 
the last both suddenly and peacefully, by the open- 
ing of an artery in the progress of the disease. One 
of the brief bulletins from the sick-room last Sunday 
contained this message: ‘‘General Grant wishes it 
stated that he is very much touched and grateful for 
the prayerful sympathy and interest manifested in 
him by his friends and by those who heretofore have 
not been regarded as such. He says: ‘I desire the 
good-will of all, whether heretofore friends or not.’” 


We have received from the authorities, with the 
authentication of the Governor of Florida, the report 
of the Attorney-General on the Manatee murders. 
To this report we may add that the Governor has 
offered a reward of $1,000 for the capture of Alford, 
the only one of the gang that escaped. The Attor- 
ney-General’s report seems to make it clear that the 
causes of this murder were not primarily or chiefly 
political. The important parts of this report are as 
follows : 


“ Reily, the first person alleged to have been murdered by 
the organization, was, as Iam imformed, a Democrat, and 
was killed, it is alleged, because of the open immorality of 
the manner in which he lived, and because of certain dis- 
putes concerning property. Abbe was killed because he 
was disliked personally by many of his neighbors, they 
charging him with instigating prosecutiong against them, 
stirring up trouble in the neighborhood, and being a gen- 
eral meddler. Of course I express no opinion upon these 
charges, but merely state the causes assigned for the mur- 
ders. The three persons alleged to have been the leaders 
of the organization are Andrews, from Kansas; Bidwell, 
from New York ; and Alford, from Georgia ; from which it 
will be perceived that there was nothing sectional about it. 
There are alleged to have been twenty-one members of the 
organization, nineteen of whom have been arrested, and 
two of whom, escaping, have fied from the County, so that 
it is wholly extirpated. This was accomplished by the vig- 
orous action of the citizens, without regard to politics or 
sectional origin, in aid of the officers of the law. There 
was a disposition on the part of some, at first, to lynch the 
prisoners, but this was suppressed by the wise counsels of 
the more prudent, the disapproval of a large majority of 
the citizens, and the firm attitude and precautionary meas- 
ures of the sheriff, Mr. Watson. All the principals and 
accessories before the fact to these murders have been 
indicted, and are all in the county jail, except Alford, who 
escaped capture. Several persons who were indicted as 
accessories after the fact were admitted to bail. 

“Signed, C. M. Cooper, 
** Attorney-General.”’ 





The delivery of an address by Mr. Irving, the 
English actor, on the Dramatic Art, before the 
students of Harvard University, by their invitation, 
with the implied sanction of the President, if not of 
the Faculty, was an event ; but the address itself is 
somewhat disappointing. Mr. Irving speaks to the 
students as though he anticipated that a fair propor- 
tion of them might have the stage in view, and dis- 
cusses the conditions of success; the fundamental 
question whether any success on the stage is worth a 
young man’s ambition he treats lightly and incident 





ally. He praises the theater as, first, an interpreter 


of great thought: and emotions ; second, a healthful 
recreation ; and, third, an educator of the audieiice. 
But his praise assumes what the critics deny, first, 
that scenic trappings and elocutionary devices are 
really an aid to imagination ; second, that the imita- 
tion of deep feeling is or can be healthful to either 
actor or spectator ; and, third, that an unendowed 
stage, dependent for its support on the average moral 
sentiment of the playgoers, can educate and elevate 
them. Nothing can safely be assumed by the advo- 
cates on either side upon these questions, and one 
reason why :o I'ttle progress has been made in the 
discussions respecting the theater is that the advo- 
cates on both sides have assumed a great deal. The 
obloquy under which the theatrical profession has 
rested cannot all be set down to Puritan prejudice, 
since it is not confined to Puritan communities. ‘he 
actor and the moral teacher must share the respon- 
sibility for it between them; and until they make an 
earnest, and honest endeavor to find out what faults 
of the stage on the one hand, and what narrowness of 
moral view by ethical teachers on the other, need 
correction, the progress toward a reformed drama 
will be very slow. 


Two quiet but most efficient pastorates were brought 
out into prominence last week, remarkable, if for 
nothing else, for their longevity. Dr. William R. 
Williams had been pastor of the Amity Street Baptist 
Church, of New York City, for more than fifty-two 
years ; removed with it from Amity Street to Fifty- 
fourth Street in 1865, and preached to his people two 
Sundays before his death, in the eightieth year of 
his age. He was a scholar of rare culture, a thinker 
of refinement, and a master of aperfect English. His 
methods were the reverse of the sensational; his power 
was that of a quiet mind. He possessed q ualities which 
would have made him powerful in a much larger 
field than he occupied, but for a certain self-deprecia- 
tion and excessive conscientiousness. His works were 
few in number, and were the incidental product of 
studies whose aim was something larger, never to be 
finished, because the preparation which to a man of 
greater self-esteem would have seemed abundant, to 
him seemed always inadequate. So, though he had 
few superiors in the fields of literature and history, 
and was also a fine Oriental scholar, he wrought but 
little outside his own parish. His refinement was spir- 
itual as well as intellectual ; and both in the struct- 
ure of his character and in the habit of his mind he 
might fairly be called the St. John of the New York 
pulpit. Dr. Cuyler, who celebrated last Sunday the 
twenty-fifth year of his pastorate, is a man of very 
different mold. His pen and his voice have always 
been busy ; while Dr. Williams was gathering he was 
giving out; and besides continuous preaching, with 
fewer breaks and exchanges than most ministers 
allow themselves, and besides 2,700 articles (as he 
told his people) for religious and other journals, he 
has published ten volumes, most of them of a spirit- 
ual or devotional character. A mind so productive 
rarely produces anything great, and lacks that pecul- 
iar and quiet power which comes from the conscious 
possession of a great reserve; but other things are 
valuable besides force and greatness, and Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s warm sympathies and ready pen have made him 
the pastor of thousands of men and women who never 
saw his face or heard his voice. His power is essen- 
tially a pastoral power; may neither pulpit nor pew 
ever learn to look with small honor upon this pe- 
culiar gift, this genius of sympathy. 





The committee appointed by the New York Legisla- 
ture to investigate tontine insurance have been tak- 
ing testimony in this city.——-A_ bill regulating elec- 
tion primaries has passed the Illinois Senate. ——The 
Central Pacific Railroad has been leased to the 
Southern Pacific.——Bismarck’s seventieth birthday 
was celebrated with general rejoicings in Germany 
on April 1.——The English House of Commons ad- 
journed from March 31 to April 7.——Reports on the 
methods at the New York Barge Office have been 
made to Secretary Manning by the collector, naval 
officer, surveyor, and deputy collector. The Gibbs 
‘*Freedom of Worship” bill passed the New York 
Senate, April 1, by a vote of 18.to 10.——Franz Abt, 
the German composer and musician, died on April 2. 
——tThe extra session of the Senate adjourned sine 
die on the 2d, after confirming the nomination of 
Mr. Pearson as Postmaster at New York.—The 
Mexican Congress opened on April 1, and President 
Diaz's message was read.—An amendment to the 
New York civil service bill has been introduced ex- 
empting veteran soldiers and sailors from the ex- 








aminations.——General Graham burned Tamai on the 
3d inst., the Arabs retreating with little resistance. 
The English forces have since retired to Suakin. —— 
A plot to assassinate the King of Spain is reported 
from Madrid. Arrests have been made.——Ex-Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen is thought to be fatally ill.——It 
is rumored that the Mahdi has had severe fighting 
with discontents in his own army.—Complaints 
are made of the absenteeism of government officials 
in Alaska. ——Many Anarchists have been arrested in 
Switzerland.—tThe latest reports indicate that Gen- 
eral Barrios has been defeated in a severe battle on 
the frontier of Salvador. There are rumors of his 
death on the field of battle, but they are not yet 
Officially authenticated. 


AFTER EASTER, WHAT? 

HE most impressive evidence of the fact of the 
Resurrection was the transformation of the dis- 
ciples. They were scattered as by a whirlwind, sorely 
tried, disappointed, heart-broken ; the blast of perse- 
cution had apparently swept them out of the highway 
of the world’s movement forever. Suddenly Christ 
stands in their midst ; they look into tae eyes which 
have looked through death ; they hear again the voice 
which had cried, ‘‘My God! my God! why hast 
Thou forsaken me ?” the hands that were pierced are 
extended over them in unspeakable benediction. 
Then follows one of those miracles of character 
which are so much more impressive and convincing 
than any external workings of supernatural power: 
that little company of irresolute, doubting, faint- 
hearted followers becomes the dauntless advance 
guard of the great army of Christ's teachers and 
martyrs; up and down the highways and byways of 
the old, dying world these resolute, courageous, un- 
conquerable witnesses to the greatest fact in the 
world’s history declare the truth which is to lead 
men with a deeper thought than that of Greece, and 

with a more absolute authority than that of Rome. 
Once more the sublime fact of the Resurrection has 
been brought home to our thoughts; it has spoken to 
us with the breath of flowers, in the music of an- 
thems, through the solemn and sacred memories of a 
day consecrated by centuries of worship; it has made 
the sky beautiful with the promise of the morning 
over the places where our dead sleep ; it has set over 
against this fragmentary and broken life of ours the 
completeness and fullness of immortality. Shall it 
leave us standing awe-stricken before the empty 
sepulcher, or shall it become incarnated in us as in 
the first disciples, and go forth with us and through 
us to the great world that perishes because it sees 
no risen Lord? Whatever profession one may make, 
no man believes in the Resurrection who does not 
build upon it and rest in it; to whom it does not 
bring consolation for the sorrows of the hour, strength 
for trial, resistance for temptation, and a divine 
energy of faith and action. The disciples who first 
heard the wonderful news cut their faith into the 
very foundation stones of society; they became 
voice, hands, and feet to a truth which, through 
them, went to the ends of the earth. If the Easter 
season has been to us anything more than a revival 
of sweet memories, and a glow of brief emotions, 
our faith will be stronger, our lives truer, our service 
more joyous and tireless, in all the years to come. pg 








THE TWOFOLD LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


HE rapid increase of divorces during the past 
few years has begun to awaken public attention 
to the re which threaten the family—dacgers 
which efMently are not decreasing as civilization ad- 
vances ; not peculiar to any social class or any special 
locality ; not effectually counteracted ty any system 
of laws. Inround numbers, divorces have doubled 
during the last half century ; and this not in Utah 
or Indiana only, but also in Puritan New England 
and on the continent of Eurspe. Mr. Dike has col- 
lected with great care the figures,and gives them to 
us. They are as follows : 

“A recent report of the Italian Bureau of Statistics en- 
larges our field of view. Though the tables cover only ten 
years at the most, they are significant. The numbers are 
for each thousand marriages, except in some Catholic eoun- 
tries, where they note the separations. They show that the 
increase between 1871 and 1879 in France was from 4.46 to 
9 14; in England and Wales from .98 to 2.17; in Denmark 
from 36.27 to 40.29. Between 1871 and 1880, Italy remained 
stationary ; Belgium increased from 2.85 to 7.40; Holland, 
from 5.20 to 7.35; Scotland, from .11 to .29; Sweden, from 
5.96 to 7.50; and Roumania from 9.05 to 10.86. Switzer- 
land has the highest figures in Europe, but the increase 
began earlier, and does not appear in these tables.’’ After 
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adding some further statistics for other countries, he sums 
up the conclusioa Ly saying that: ‘‘ From these and the fig- 
ures already given, together with other proofs which we 
cannot recount here, there is pretty conclusive evidence 
of a general increase of divorces common to this country 
and Europe. Apparently the divorce rate has doubled in 
those of the United States where we know the facts, and 
in most European countries within forty years at the 
furthest, and mostly within half that period. The increase 
is found in Protestant and Catholic populations, and even 
in Russia under the Greek Church, though more among 
Protestants than the others. It takes place where the 
laws clearly lead to it, and also where there are no legal 
changes to account for the increase.” 

These figures indicate something more serious than 
defective legislation. More stringent divorce laws, 
more rigorous provisions to prevent fraudulent di- 
yorces, and even schemes for the nationalization of 
our own laws of marriage and divorce, whatever they 
may do to ameliorate, cannot cure, this evil. It is 
evident, too, that it is larger than these figures indi- 
cate. Forevery domestic quarrel that leads to public 
lega! separation there must be more than one which 
is endured in a silent anguish preferred to open 
shame. One dreads to think how many truly separated 
husbands and wives there are who live apart under 
the same roof, and preserve an outward semblance 
of unity when the reality no longer exists. Bad laws 
are the result, not the cause, of such separations ; 
and as legislation has not produced, so legislation can- 
not cure, them. Our conception of the marriage re- 
lation is at fault, and needs recasiing. 

The medieval church, by a sort of intuitive genius 
which is more effective than deliberate shrewdness, 
took possession of the family life, by claiming as its 
functions, first, the solemnization of all marriages ; 
second, the exclusive right to determine when they 
might be dissolved ; and, third, direction and control 
of the education of the children. When to these 
functions we add the subtle influence of the confes- 
sional, it is easy to see social elements of power in the 
priesthood over the family, commensurate with the 
superstitious influence exerted by it over the individ- 
ual conscience. It is easy to understand, also, how 
the family was made, not deliberately and con- 
sciously, but by a similar instinctive intuition, an 
object for the contention of the Protestant reformers ; 
how, along with the theological doctrines of justifica- 
tion by faith alone and the right of private judg- 
ment, there went the doctrine that marriage is not a 
sacrament, but a civil contract, that the church has 
neither authority to establish nor to dissolve it, and 
that the authority over it as well as over the educa- 
tion of the children should be exercised by the 
State, and not ky the church. These doctrines have 
come to be accepted as axioms of Protestantism ; 
while from them corollaries have been naturally, 
perhaps not necessarily, drawn, which Protestantism 
never either intended or foresaw. If marriage is 
a contract based on the agreement of the parties, it 
may be dissolved by the agreement of the parties. If 
it is a partnership, then two contracting parties are 
equal partners, possessing equal authority; or, if 
either is to acquire the supremacy, it must be, as in 
other partnerships, by the supremacy of either the 
wit or the will, tbe cunning or the vigor, of the one 
nature over the other. The effect of such a change 
in the conception of marriage, from a divine ordi- 
nance to a civil contract, has been once illustrated in 
history, and we are only repeating the illustration. 
We quote, with some necessary condensation, from 
Lecky’s ‘* History of European Morals :” 

** A complete revolution had thus passed over the consti- 
tution of the family. Instead of being constructed on the 
principle of autocracy, it was constructed on the principle 
of co-equal partnership. The legal position of the wife was 
one of complete independence, while her social position was 
one of great dignity. . . . Being looked upon simply asa 
contract entered into for the happiness of the contracting 
parties, its continuance depended upon mutual consent. 
Either party might dissolve it at will, and the dissolution gave 
both parties a right to remarry. There can be no question 
that under this system the obligations of marriage were 
treated with extreme laxity. ... Martial speaks of a wife 
who had already arrived at her tenth husband ; Juvenal of 
& woman having eight husbands in five years. But the most 
extraordinary recorded instance of this kind is related by 
St. Jerome, who assures us that there existed in Romea 
wife who was married to her twenty-third husband, she her- 
self being his twenty-first wife.” 

False in its fundamental postulate, false in all its 
corollaries and conclusions, is this civil-contract 
theory of marriage. Whether the wedding is solem- 
nized by a priest or a justice of the peace is a subor- 
dinate question ; but, by whomsoever solemnized, the 
relation once entered into is notone of contract, nor 
based upon contract. Marriage is the eternal law of 
God ; the natural and divinely appointed relation of 
the sexes. It depends not upon agreement but upon 





nature; that.is, upon the ordinance of God, upon the 
fact that God made the race male and female. Its 
type reaches down into the plant.realm, and up into 
the divine realm. For, on the one hand, all seed, 
flower, and fruit in nature are products of a kind of 
marriage ; and,on the other, God, in creating man male 
and female, created them in his own image. In His 
own person he unites the feminine and the masculine 
qualities in one infinite, divine nature, and illustrates 


the ideal of the family in the revelation of himself as | 


Father, Spirit, and Son. The Fatherhood, the 
Motherhood, and the Sonship of God are in the 
sacred Scriptures to emphasize the eternal and the 
divine nature of the family relationship. Contract is 
the door by which we enter into marriage, but not 
the foundation on which it is based ; it is the Gate 
Beautiful to the temple, not the Mount Zion on which 
itis built. And asit is not based on agreement, neither 
can it be dissolved by agreement. As it is a divine 
law, so it can never be sundered rightfully except in 
accordance with its own law; alaw written in na- 
ture scarcely less clearly than in Revelation. There 
is but one actof God that ever severs 1t—death. 
There is but one act of man that ever righifully and 
truly severs it—that crime which of itself sunders 
and separates the two who had been made one, and 
vitiates the parentage which true marriage always 
contemplates as one of the chief ends of its existence. 

As marriage is not a partnership, so neither are 
husband and wife partners. There is no commercial 
element or likeness in true marriage. All analogies 
drawn from commercial fellowships are only a trifle 
less sacrilegious than those which attempt to explain 
the relations between the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit by ‘‘ covenants,” and ‘‘ contracts,” and 
‘*compacts,” and governmental ‘‘schemes,” and 
business ‘‘plans” for payment of a debt. Love 
works in an entirely different sphere; its meth- 
ods, as its spirit, are antipodal to those of self- 
interest. It is not strange that in the reaction against 
the pagan serfdom of tho wife, still suffered in many 
a miscalled Christian household, we have fled for 
escape to the Roman “principle of co-equal partner- 
ship.” But the one is as pagan as the other; albeit 
the paganism is of a more refined and cultured 
type. The Christian, the divine, law of the marriage 
relation is of a very different kind from either; and 
though on this point Paul is thought in certain quar- 
ters to be somewhat behind the age, we shall ask 
him to state that law for us ; we print it in small cap- 
itals, to emphasize our conviction that the age is as 
yet behind Paul: 

FOR THE HUSBAND IS THE HEAD OF THE WIFE, AS 
CHRIST ALSO IS THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH, BEING HIM- 
SELF ALSO THE SAVIOUR OF THE BODY. BuT AS THE 
CHURCH IS SUBJECT TO CHRIST, SO LET THE WIVES ALSO 
BE TO THEIR HUSBANDS IN EVERYTHING. HUSBANDS, 
LOVE YOUR WIVES, EVEN AS CHRIST ALSO LOVED THE 
CHURCH, AND GAVE HIMSELF FOR IT. 

A double-headed organization is always and every- 
where a monstrosity, from % two-headed calf to a 
two-headed family ; odious alike to God and to men. 
No organisa can long endure without a final 
authority, a court of last resort, sn arbitrator 
whose decision is decisive. The nation has its Su- 
preme Court ; the church its Pove, its Council, its 
Assembly, or its church-meeting ; the corporation 
its majority of stock; even the ball-game its um- 
pire. The Supreme Court of the family is the hus- 
band : this is the divine law ; written in the history 
of the household ; written in the nature of men and 
women ; not first written, only seen and interpreted, 
by Paul. Whenever the household is so framed as to 
violate this fundamental law of its realm, it is so 
framed as to beget strifeand debate, to destroy peace 
and refuge, to turn the harbor into a storm-swept 
sea, to degrade both man and woman, and to give 
the children a perpetually vitiated and vitiating at- 
mosphere to breathe. When the wife is the head of 
the husband, they conspire together, she by her 
assumption and he by his submission, to degrade and 
dishonor each other ; when headship is a prize to be 
won, now by force and now by cajolery, there is per- 
petual strife ; when life is divided into departments, 
each with its head supreme in its own sphere, the 
fatal separation between husband and wife has al- 
ready commenced. No woman should ever accept as 
husband a man whom she cannot took up to as her 
head ; and no man should ever ask a woman to be 
his wife unless he is willing to use his headship 
that he may serve by it not himself but her. 

We know very well how this paragraph will become 
a target for sharp-shooters ; how termagant or self- 
willed wives will revolt against it, and how Turkish 
despots of husbands will exult init. We know very 





well that there is no topic, not even politics, concern 
ing which people are so sensitive, and about which 
they are so certain to misapprehend aud misreport. 
But we have never thought it right for a teacher to 
be silent lest heshould prejudice himself or the truth 
he desires to espouse. We believe the multiplicity of 
divorces and domestic infelicities is due to no mere 
legislative blunderiogs ; it is due to a misapprehen- 
sion of the divine law of marriage ; and it is to be 
remedied only by a vigorous attack upon that funda- 
mental though unrecognized aud _unprofessed false- 
hood. 

Subordination does not imply inferiority. General 
Grant showed his superiority to General Halleck by 
the alacrity with which he obeyed the orders of the 
superior officer, though he was an inferior general. 
A hundred years ago wives were, in intelligence, gen- 
erally inferior to their husbands ; not because of in- 
adequate endowment, but because of inadequate edu 
cation. It is scarcely a hundred years since Mary 
Somerville’s father endeavored to prevent her from 
studying mathematics ; and little, if any, over half a 
century since Boston opened her public schools to the 
girls in the boys’ vacation! To-day, Oxford and 
Cambridge give nearly equal advantages to boys 
and girls; and Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar in 
some respects greater advantages, in most respects 
advantages as great, as are offered by Harvard, 
Yale, and Amherst. The headship of the husband 
can never again rest upon his superior intelligence. 
It must be the headship not of a superior, but of an 
equal. The change in woman’scharacter necessitates 
a change in her wifely relations ; but not the over- 
setting of them. We are adjusting ourselves to a 
new order of intellectual and social life, in which the 
wife is to be a truer companion with her husband, 
because a sharer in all his intellectual life ; because, 
as we hope and believe, evepvtually a sharer with him 
in the direction and administration of the State, as 
she already is in many a public charity and many a 
church activity from which her grandmother was 
self-excluded. No wonder there is some friction in the 
readjustment. The subordination of the wife to the 
husband can never again be the pagan subordination 
of fear to force, nor the semi-pagan subordination 
of submission to authority ; it must be the sub- 
ordination of love to love. But not by denying it or 
reversing it will the family find either its permanence 
orits peace. The ideal relationship between husband 
and wife isone of unity. Be of one mind, is the 
prim» law. No discouraged wife has a right to 
abandon the endeavor to maintain this law so long 
as life lasts. The husband who does not endeavor to 
maintain it by constant counsel with his wife, in all 
matters of a common interest, is a domestic Pasha; 
a Turk, not a Christian. But in the background, 
guarding this unity, its sacred and indispensable 
protector, is the twofold law : 

WIVES, SUBMIT YOURSELVES UNTO YOUR HUSBANDS 
AS UNTO THE LORD. HUSBANDS, LOVE YOUR WIVES, 
EVEN AS CHRIST ALSO LOVED THE CHURCH, AND GAVE 
HIMSELF FOR IT, 


PARENT AND CHILD. 

ERE is a relation which is the very fountain- 

head of society, ‘‘the root and bond of all 
creation ;’ a relation of infinite moment, of eternal 
consequence; the relation in which God himself 
stands to man. We forget its greatness in its famil- 
iarity. Fatherhoud and motherhood are the most 
common thing in life—alas! the most sorely abused. 
That any thinking creature should enter lightly upon 
such a relation! Fatherhood and motherhood being 
entered upon, the child being born into the world, 
and parents and child living together, certain things 
follow inevitably: The parents educate the child. 
Not by any mere code of duty, but by a law of neces- 
sity, the parents develop and train the child’s nature. 
They form his character. It is not a matter of choice 
or deliberation ; it is a matter of fact. The parents 
train the child whether they will or not. It is a sol- 
emn duty. It isa heaven-endowed privilege. But, 
back of these, it is an inevitable necessity. ‘Oh! 
we are not training our children; we are just grow- 
ing up with them,” a mother says. All very well, 
if you can grow as fast as the children grew. And 
it is one very beautiful and true aspect of the case, 
of which more hereafter. Nevertheless, are you not 
mistaken, my dear mother? You are training your 
children. By the very fact of growing with them 
you are training them. When you lie down and 





when you rise up, at times when you are least con- 
scious of it, you are educating your child. Sleeping 
or waking, the child is breathing the atmosphere of 
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the home, the atmosphere you furnish him ; and his 
blood is enriched by it, or it is vitiated by it. Your 
tones are ringing in his ear. Your look—your smile 
or your frown—is impressing itself indelibly on his 
mental retina. Your principles of action are becom- 
ing his principles of action. The forces which affect 
the child’s character are the forces of the home. 
Teacher, pastor, friend, may introduce other forces. 
They may modify, or they may in time overthrow, 
the principles in the child's mind. But the founda- 
tion principles are the principles of the home, the 
principles of the father and mother. A gloss may be 
put on from the outside, but it is the home that fixes 
the grain of the wood. The original tendency of 
growth is given in the home. There is no getting 
away from this fact. It is evident, and needs no 
proof. How unerringly the child’s voice echoes the 
family tone! Father and mother, the whole world 
may read your secret souls through your child’s eyes. 

And let it be remembered that father and mother 
share alike in this education of the child. Neither 
can make over this responsibility to the other. As 
certainly as they share the responsibility of the 
child’s being they share the responsibility of its train- 
ing. ‘‘This life that they have dared invoke” is in 
their hands. They develop it. They both develop 
it, whether they will or not. The father cannot leave 
the child’s soul in the mother’s hands and go his way. 
Not only must he not—he cannot. The very fact of 
his omission will affect the child’s whole life. By 
what he does, by what he leaves undone, he is devel- 
oping his child. The mother may not leave the disci- 
pline to the father, and give herself to the matters of 
food and raiment. The whole child, body, soul, and 
spirit, is to be fed—is fed—by both. Such as they 
have to give they are giving every day. And the 
child is g.owing thereby to symmetrical manhood, or 
he is becoming dwarfed, misshapen, or diseased. 

This is one inevitable consequence of the relation. 
The parents train the child. Another is this: The 
child trains the parents. No discipline sent by the 
heavenly Father is more beautifully adapted to its 
end than this which he sends to men and women 
through their children. Taken aright, how the 
character grows and rounds into symmetry and full- 
ness under this most gracious discipline! Call to 
your mind the characters you have known most re- 
markable for rounded grace. Were they not those 
of some aged mother, or of some old man grown 
wise with years of loving service to the young? 
God's best and highest course of education in this 
world comes through the children’s hands. Yet there 
are those—is it possible?—who, when God would 
grant them this promotion, refuse it. They lose 
ihe crown of their life. They choose to themselves 
arid wastes where they might have blooming gardens. 
They choose stunted incompleteness where they might 
have vital growth toward noble stature. The child 
trains the parents unconsciously but inevitably. 
The bringing out of certain faculties of mind and 
heart and soul in the education of the child is the 
parent’s own highest education. You send your boy 
to the gymnasium to develop his muscle. By your 
care and study and labor for him you are developing 
your own noblest powers. The parent who has most 
nearly attained his child’s development has most 
nearly attained his own development. 

To come to some details of this mutual development. 

The child has certain rights, in studying which and 
deferring to which the parents find noble discipline. 
By virtue of his existence the child has these rights. 
‘* All reason and all nature are on the side of the 
child,” says Emerson. The child, to begin with, has 
the right to be treated as anindividual. The parents 
are not the proprietors of the child. They have no 
right to trespass on that young identity. They will 
find in time that they cannot doit if they try. Wiser 
to guide and mold, to so infuse into the child’s mind 
motive and principle that his growth in the desired 
direction will be assured. This is a point too im- 
perfectly apprehended by parents—the separateness 
of the child’s nature, however sweet and close the 
bond of love. A child has a right to be treated with 
politeness. There are parents—conscientious, Chris- 
tian parents—who do not show common civility to 
their children. The child may not feel its absence, 
but he quickly recognizes its presence, and lays it up 
in his warm and yielding heart. How easy and sure 
a way to teach that consideration for others which 
we all require and expect of our children ! 

Respect your child’s confidence. Remember that 
that young soul hasits own experiences, distinct from 
yours, its own struggles and failures and triumphs, 
its loves and its hates. If, won by love for you and 





trust in you, it chooses to bring to you some portion 
of its own little secret history, the disclosure should 
be treated with sacred confidence. It may be a 
trivial matter. But it is no trivial question whether 
your child shall trust you another time or shall shrink 
from you. 

There is a certain magnanimity which may be 
shown by a parent, very winning to the child and 
very inspiring. ‘‘I shall always remember it of my 
mother,” a friend says, ‘‘her generous treatment of 
me when I had done some childish misehief—broken 
a choice dish, or something of the sort. She saw 
what some parents overlook, that the accident itself 
was a punishment, and, while not making light of it, 
and often inflicting some suitable penalty, she yet 
gave me to feel her sympathy in such a way that I 
was doubly careful afterward.” In all these ways 
the child’s rights as an individual should be respected. 

Another of the child's rights is the right to honor 
his parents. The late Dr. Leonard Bacon once 
preached a sermon on what he called the obverse 
side of the Fifth Commandment—the duty of parents 
to be worthy of honor. The child is born into the 
world with this right. His pure eyes look to his 
elders for example. His soul waits for impulse and 
inspiration from them. Woe unto that parent who by 
unworthy character causes one of these little ones to 
stumble ; it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea ! 

And, last—perhaps it should have been first—the 
child has a right to be taught obedience ; obedience 
not to the parents’ caprice or self. will, but obedience 
to principle, obedience guarded by penalty and 
encouraged by reward, obedience inspired by love 
of that which is right, by love of God. ‘‘ For this is 
right,” says St. Paul, when he bids children obey 
their parents. Engrave the law of right deeply on 
your child’s mind, and there will be less trouble about 
technical obedience. The parent may not exact obe- 
dience as to himself. He is in duty bound to exact 
it as to God. He is verily guilty if he does not do 
his utmost to create in his child the habit of obe- 
dience, the regard to law and to right, the love 
of law and of right, which is the soul’s greatest safe- 
guard in this world of temptation. It isa habit, itisa 
temper of mind, which all parents know is most easily 
induced in the early years of the child’s life. God 
give them grace to implant it before it is too late ! 

Father and mother, does this work seem too great, 
this responsibility teo heavy to be borne? There are 
two things which make it easy. 

The first is the help, the sympathy, the magnanim- 
ity, the forgiveness, of our own Father in heaven. 
When we are faint he gives strength. When we mis- 
take he overrules. When we fail he forgives. He 
recognizes the right endeavor. He understands us 
all, parents and children, and includes us all in his 
wise and loving discipline. And the second thing 1s 
the children themselves. They bring their hands 
full of rewards—these little ones. No parent need 
be told the hourly compensations, the hourly refresh- 
ment and delight they bring. They come, marvels 
of grace and brightness, into the dullness of our mid- 
dle life, and make us young again. What is like a 
child’s love—so pure, so unquestioning? They over- 
look our faults. They see only our love and our deep 
intent of good to them. The young creatures shame 
us sometimes with their trustful eyes. The rather, let 
them inspire us. Father and mother, with God’s 
help, let us be more worthy of our children! 


THE HOME SCHOOL. 


ye home ought to be a school. Every home 
ought to be the school. It is God’s training- 
place, the first university, the natural and universal 
educator. Schools and colleges are supplemental to 
it; they never should be substitutes for it. True, 
there are some fathers and mothers so whelmed 
with the inevitable toil of life, toil from which they 
cannot extricate themselves, that they are obliged to 
hire substitutes to perform the parental duties for 
them. As some mothers must employ other breasts 
than their own to nurse the child, sosome parents 
must employ other minds and hearts than their own to 
give that teaching and training which it is generally 
the first duty, as it is always the highest privilege, of 
the parent to give directly and personally. As some 
poor women must be content to relinquish the care 
of their babe to a public institution or a private 
charity, while they go out to earn the food and fuel 
by a day at the washtub, so there are some fathers 
who must yield the care of their child to a school, 
and be thankful that there are schools ready to stand 
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in loco parentis. But these are exceptions, due to 
social violations of the divine law of life, and to be 
reckoned among the social, if not among the domestic 
and individual, sins of the nineteenth century. To 
pack a child off to school, and do all work of edu- 
cation by proxy in the week, is only one degree less 
bad than to pack him off to Sunday-school, to have 
some one punish him with his religion, in the shape 
of Bible and catechism, on Sunday morning. The 
day-school can no more furnish education than the 
Sunday-school religion. Many a mother allows her 
child to grow up in habits of disorder, uncleanliness, 
unthrift, unpunctuality, if nothing worse, and then 
charges the product upon the boarding school, 
because it does not in a single term undo the evil 
which her slack administration has been for years 
producing. The atmosphere of every home should 
be education ; the family circle should be a literary 
circle ; the evening lamp should shed a light on mind 
as well as on body, and the group gathered about it 
should gain every evening something new of prepa- 
ration for life, because something new of information 
about it. It is the home-taught boy who makes the 
most of teaching when he gets out from home ; and 
it is the boy who has learned nothing from book 
or conversation at home, whose reading has been 
the last story paper and whose conversation the 
last gossip, who has to learn even how to learn 
when he goes away to his first school experience. 

The facilities for this Home School were never so 
great as they are to-day. Literature is cheap; anda 
good library of useful books can be bought for asum 
which in our grandfathers’ time would hardly have 
sufficed for a couple of volumes. The Home School 
can also, by aid of the Post-Office, become united 
with a thousand other homes in a true university, 
and by the mails can secure in each department of 
learning the teaching of the best minds. 

We give in this paper two aids to the fathers and 
mothers who take The Christian Union, toward the 
founding of such a Home School. Dr. Edward 8. 
Dwight gives an admirable outline for a year of 
home reading, combining fact with fiction, and there- 
fore profit with pleasure ; aud Mr. Charles Bar- 
nard gives an accountof ‘‘ The Mail-Bag University,” 
in which he both describes the methods of the 
modern Post-Office University and indicates some of 
its peculiar advantages. Not the least of these is 
that it makes possible systematic instruction in 
the family, whereas before it was almost necessarily 
desultory ; and instruction in classes and under 
teachers, whereas before it was unguided and un- 
stimulated. There are several such systems of 
instruction, the most comprehensive being that of 
the Chautauqua University. This university under- 
takes to teach, orlet us rather say to aid, the learner, 
in anything and everything from planting a hill of 
beans to construing a passage in the Hebrew Bible. 
It has a school of theology, of science, of literature, 
of art, of journalism, of language, of agriculture ; 
and this which is the last is by no means the least. 
The attempt to apply the principles of natural 
science to the culture of the soil is not new. There 
have been for some years scientific farmers in Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany, carrying on under 
scientists various series of experiments and observa- 
tions; and the results of these experiments and 
observations have been gathered in publisned 
reports of no inconsiderable value. There have also 
been agricultural newspapers without number, and 
Agricultural Departments in newspapers that were 
not agricultural. But there has been a ‘‘ missing 
link.” The results of scientific experiment have 
been buried in unread reports; and the instruction 
furnished by agricultural papers has never been, and 
could not in the nature of the case be, systematic, 
while too often it has been valueless because the 
editors lacked the one essential qualification—prac- 
tical experience; their papers have smelt of the 
sanctum, not of the soil, and the farmer has detected 
the odor, and disdained it. The Chautauqua Town 
and Country Circle centers in a farm. The farm is 
equipped with apparatus for experiment and expla- 
nation, endowed with means to carry these on, and 
furnished with the pen of a ready writer to present 
the results of a practical experiment in practical 
forces for the systematic instruction of practical boys 
and girls, who want to know more about Mother 
Earth, and to make their dealing with her, not a 
daily drudge, but a daily inspiration and devotion. 

With the advantages which these modern methods 
give, at an insiguificant cost, in cheap literature and 
cheap instruction—the one furnished by the best 
writers, the other by the best teachers—and in the 
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practical as well as the literary and artistic phases of 
life, it is surely not the fault of the age if in every 
home there is not established the Home School, and 
if every family circle does not become an Art, 
Literary, or Scientific Circle of some description. 


APRIL IN WASHINGTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE President goes on quietly. Every one reads the 
appointments as they come out, and, so far, almost 
without exception, they arecommendable. That of Post- 
master Pearson, at New York, was meant as a distinct 
recognition of the splendid record he has made in that 
office. In general, it is not the intention to appoint Re- 
publicans, this exception being an especial recognition 
of the reform element. What other manin either party 
would put a political opponent into that great place it is 
hard to imagine. Some of the men selected for places 
are not of the very best, but decidedly above the average 
Democrat, and equal to a good share of the Republicans 
who hitherto were favored. The aim is to find out who 
are fitted, and give them a place, with little regard to 
the amount of Congressional influence behind them. 
This disgruntles the Senators, who think that the Presi- 
dent ought to nominate the applicants they indorse. As 
an illustration : the Kentucky Senators tried hard to have 
“Phil” Thompson made Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, an officer who administers the law for the 
whisky interest. Thompson is allied closely to it, and 
his twin brother is one of its agents here. He did not 
get the position. Then they urged a man named Boyd 
for Minister to Chili. Secretary Bayard ascertained 
from other sources that he is under indictment for some 
crime. Boyd was not nominated. But a rugged old 
ex-Congressman from that State, Judge Durham, whose 
Democracy they cannot impeach, is made First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, and another excellent Kentucky 
gentleman, who is not under indictment, goes out as 
Minister to Peru. Now these excellent Senators say that 
their State is not ‘‘recognized,” and are angry. The 
trouble between Mr. Cleveland and those who do not like 
him is not that he fails to put Democrats in office, but 
selects better ones than they desire. 

The other morning I sat for some moments in the 
President’s private office, where he receives his visitors. 
Ahead of me were several Indiana politicians, urging 
him with reference to some kind of patronage. While 
they talked he sat looking down over the broad lawn 
to the Potomac, but in the course of the interview he 
said nothing nor showed in any way how he felt on the 
matter. He listened courteously. That wasall. Then 
he came over to where we stood, in his unaffected way 
remarking how pleasant it is to see occasionally men who 
want nothing. He expects to get no vacation this year 
until well on toward autumn, as he thinks the pressure 
for office will keep up, and he prefers to stay here and 
keep abreast with his work until he has it so well in 
hand that it will not suffer any from his absence. Mr. 
Arthur had the quite different habit of taking his 
pleasure first and leaving other things to be attended to 
on his return. Mr. Arthur’s idea was to get through as 
easily as he could, without ruffling featbera. Until the 
last, when he paid off his friends with offices, he 
trimmed his sails pretty closely according to the advice 
of his newspaper friends in New York, and left all the 
routine to his Cabinet. His indifference is the only 
excuse that can be given for some of his acts. Thus he 
approved the infamous attempted robbery from the 
Winnebago Indians of their reservation in Dakota, in 
the very last days of his term. That step absolutely 
stole from these civilized Indians their homes and farms, 
leaving them all the prey of the first white an who 
cared to pre-emptthem, To make it worse, the grabbers 
for whose benefit this was done were informed in 
advance, and camped on the edge of the reservation to 
be ready to cross as soon as the word came from 
Washington. The plan worked well. The Indians 
protested in vain. Luckily, the enormity of the thing 
attracted instant attention. The Indians’ friends urged 
the Department to revoke Teller’s action. Under the law 
itcan be done, not for gross fraud, but only when the act 
is shown to be plainly a violation of law. This has been 
done. Tellers order was directly contrary to the 
solemn treaty we made with theee Indians in 1868, 
Because of that the steps are now going on to nullify 
that order and restore to the Winnebagos the land so 
outrageously sought to be stolen. What right have we 
to their respect when an administration thus seeks to 
annul treaties and commit a crime of that sort? This 
Winnebago outrage is a disgrace which ought to bring 
not simply contempt but punishment upon those who 
perpetrated it. Mr. Arthur disclaims all responsibility, 
because he indorsed it not knowing what it was. This 
was undoubtedly so. But it is a sort of comfort to 
have in the White House a man who will know what he 
does, and not shield himself behind the irresponsibility 
of a subordinate, even though in this case he happened 
to be Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Arthur was a great way from being a bad man, 











but he was careless, indifterent, and negligent. Extrav- 
agance and idleness flourished about him. Petty 
favoritism ruled the White House. Sometimes it seems 
as if negligence ought to be made an offense in the con- 
duct of public office, as well as in driving on the high- 
way. But Mr. Arthur is gone. De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. In these days there is too much to be thank- 
ful for to busy ourselves in dwelling upon the dis- 
agreeable things from which weescape. ButI do not 
think the space wasted in characterizing as it deserved 
the attempted despoiling of that little Indian tribe shrink- 
ing in fear out on the banks of the Missouri. 

We revel in flowers blossoming in the parks, in all 
manner of new vegetables brought up from Norfolk, in 
Italian skies and the handsomest city of our country. 
At this time the spectator is prone to echo Dr. Watts’s 

‘* Where ev’ry prospect pleases, 
And only politics are vile ;” 
and yet they might be so much worse that even in that 
respect there is ample cause for rejoicing. 


WASHINGTON, April 1. EMERSON. 


SARATOGA IN WINTER. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE month of March is ¢ lmost gone, yet it is winter 

here. The snow lies two feet deep on the level, 
from four to six feet in drifts, and is piled up twenty 
feet behind the Arcade, between Broadway and Circular 
Street. The sleighing is excellent on all the thorough- 
fares and in the park. The thermometer shows a range 
from thirty degrees above to fourteen degrees below zero 
for the month, the average being a out eight degrees 
above. 

Those who are familiar with the place as it appears in 
summer miss the crowds and the excitement, but are 
surprised at the signs of life and activity. A small re- 
tail trade with the people of the surrounding country 
accounts in part for the numbers seen on the streets. 
But they have greatly increased during this winter. 

It has been discovered lately that Saratoga is a very 
desirable winter resort, and it wiil very soon attract 
many permanent residents and numerous visitors. The 
climate is even and wholesome. It differs only a little 
from that of the Adirondack region, and is more tem- 
perate. The sky is uniformly clear, and the sun shines 
with intense brilliancy. It is commonly so cold here 
that moisture is precipitated, and consequently the air is 
dry, tonic, and bracing. The snow falls early in Decem- 
ber and lies until the end of March, and accordingly the 
atmosphere is entirely free from dust. The sufferer 
from nasal catarrh, influenza, and bronchitis finds in- 
stant relief on coming here, and many who have been 
induced by improvement to stay have been permanently 
cured. A patient came from the sea-coast ten days ago, 
afflicted with an acute, acrid influenza, and bronchial 
inflammation with a slight but ominous effusion of 
blood, and to-day is entirely free from the catarrhal 
symptoms and the cough, the membranes steadily heal- 
ing. 

For persons overworked and worn, or troubled by 
nervous prostration and sleeplessness, the winter cli- 
mate is a specific. I could enumerate many cases as 
examples. Professor Sheppard, of New York, was 
prostrated and sleepless a year ago, came here and pur- 
chased a home, and is now rapidly regaining tone and 
vigor. Nervous people, who are not too languid and 
enfeebled in will-power, would find this region every 
way more helpful than the Southern winter resorts. 
The conditions favor appetite and digestion, and tend 
to remove those various troubles so common in the 
warm districts, which are usually described by that 
vague term, ‘‘ biliousness.” 

There has been an unusual attraction this year, which 
has brought great numbers from Troy, Albany, the 
‘river towns,” and even New York. Ten years agoa 
club was formed for snow shoeing and social ends, in 
imitation of the coteries in Montreal. The members 
have continued to emulate the example of their provin- 
cial cousins, and have built a ‘‘shute,” and made a 
“slide,” and formed a ‘‘toboggan” club. The place 
selected was Woodlawn Park, on the east side of Broad 
way, going north. The snow and weather were favor- 
able on New Year's Day, and the sport began. It wes 
at once immensely popular, and the membership of the 
club increased from forty to nearly a hundred. Some 
of them reside in Troy and Albany, and a few in New 
York City. Special trains are put on for the former 
places once or twice each week. The members are 
allowed to invite their friends, and they use their puivi- 
lege freely, as the enjoyment depends on the social ele- 
ment in the sport as well as upon the excitement of the 
dash down the shute and slide. Besides, the speed of 
the toboggan is greatly increased by the weight it bears 
when entirely loaded. This pastime has proved to be 
safe and wholesome. There have been no abuses, and 
it is impossible to discern any sort of improprieties. 
None but members and their friends are invited, and 
there is no familiarity of any kind except between those 





who have title to it, and cannot by any means be dis 
posed to abuse it. This spring the club will begin work 
at Glen Mitchell, which has been leased to them, on 
three shutes and slides. The present shute is 140 feet 
long and 40 feet in height; the slide about one-third of 
a mile in length. The new course will have more pitch 
and length as well as capacity. It is expected that a 
very large increase in membership will follow these 
improvements. 


SALT LAKE LETTER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
TAH has always been unique among the Teirito 
ries, but has never before presented so strange a 
spectacle as now. Authorities differ as to whether one 
in three of the adult population is found in the practice 
of polygamy, or only one in five; but all are agreed 
that of the entire number sealed to spiritual wives not 
one is free from fear and great trembling, while most 
are in concealment or flight. Every day also adds doz 
ens to the list of those who are not at home to strange 
callers. The church academy at Provo keeps guards at 
every door, lest the saintly President be taken unawares 
by the deputy marshals. Two humble representatives, 
the one of A. H. M. S., and the other of N. W. E. C., 
recently sent a tremor through a city of 4,000 by mak 
ing divers calls, and asking for this elder and that. 
Neither peddlers, book agents, nor canvassers of any 
kind can make any headway. Every stranger is counted 
an enemy, and to such nobody knows anything about 
anybody, his affairs or whereabouts. Every settlement 
has its patrol and signals for alarm, and, what seems to 
he the refinement of cruelty, only the single, or such as 
have but one wife (that is, those who are not law-break 
er3, and so not in peril), are called to stand sentry. 
Meanwhile, the convictions and indictments continue. 
Sixteen await trial in Arizona, and as many more in 
Utah, with one judicial district to hear from, and that 
sure to yield a prolific harvest. The houses of the head 
of the Mormon Church, as well as those of his first coun 
selor, have been ransacked with search warrants, and 
subpcenas served on every inmate. 

Some weeks since there was hope that the Democracy 
might rise up for the relief of Israel, and it is under 
stood that a strong Latter Day delegation made pilgrim- 
age to Albany to sound the depths of Mr. Cleveland’s 
purpose, and left much chop-fallen. One sentence in 
the inaugural gave the coup de grace to theocratic antici 
pation. And, besides, Attorney-General Garland is 
known to be thoroughly conversant with Utah matters, 
and as thoroughly anti-Mormon in his principles. It 
seems, in addition, that the Sonora scheme for emigra- 
tion has met with a fatal hitch. Hence it cannot be 
thought strange that, to John Taylor and his co-hier 
archs, the situation is of the very gravest, or that reme 
dies to match are diligently sought from above, beneath, 
and all around. And hence, priesthood meetings, long 
and earnest, are the order of the hour. No doubt, by 
ways that are dark, and with ample funds to add 
cogency, the removal of all troublesome officials will 
continually be sought. The story is abroad, and has 
not been denied, that a Mormon business man, second 
to none in influence, has declared, of late, that, in his 
opinion, the time has fully come either to ‘“‘ whip the 
Federal Government, move beyond its authority, or 
else submit to the laws.” It is more than hinted that 
men high in church staticn have recently been asking 
for terms of compromise, or even surrender. Then the 
April Conference is at hand, and some sort of proclama 
tion or ‘‘ revelation ” is looked for. The sessions (April 
1-4) will be held in Logan, at a safe distance from Judge 
Zane. Under the present pressure, which cannot long 
be endured, some manifesto may be put forth which 
shall look in good faith to obedience and reform, such 
as indefinite suspension of the celestial (?) law of mar 
riage. There is sufficient precedent for this. But it 
seems more likely that such square backing down is too 
much to expect. It is vastly more in keeping with the 
past to look for further attempts to nullify the law and 
escape the pain of transgression. And it may be that 
soon orders will go out for every man to separate from 
every supernumerary wife, and see them only surrep 
titiously, thus outwitting the marshals, until the statute 
of limitations ends all danger of prosecution. Lying and 
deceit are reduced to a fine art in Utah, and raised to be 
an essential part of religion. And of such is the king 
dom of John Taylor. 

American Mormondom is divided into ‘ States of 
Zion” and wards. Of the former there are 28, of which 
20 are in Utah, and the rest in Idaho, Arizona, and 
Colorado. The entire number of wards, or local 
churches, is 874, varying in size from a population of a 
few score to a thousand and upwards. Utah holds 282 
of these wards, Idaho 45, Arizona 81, Colorado 6, Ne- 
vada 6, Wyoming 3, and New Mexico 1 only. The 
Mormon population outside of Utah may be given as 
not far from 20,000, and of these Idaho has considerably 
more than half, and Arizona from 4,000 to 4,500, and 
Colorado 2,000 to 2,500, 
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AN ARROW-SLIT. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
CLOMB full high the belfry tower, 
Up to yon arrow-slit, up, and away ; 
I said, ** Let me look on my heart’s fair ower 
In the walléd garden where she doth play. 


‘* My care she knoweth not, no, nor the cause ; 
White rose, red rose, about her hung, 

And I aloft with the doves and the dawes, 
They coo and call to their callow young. 


‘Sing, ‘ Oh, an she were a white rosebud fair, 
Dropt and in danger from passing feet, 

*Tis I would render her service tender, 
Upraised on my bosom with reverence meet. 


‘* Playing at the ball, my dearest of all, 
When she grows older, how will it be? 

I dwell far away from her thoughts to-day, 
That heed not, need not, or mine or me. 


“Sing, ‘O, an my love wore a fledgling dove, 
That flutters forlorn o’ her shallow nest, 
’Tis I would render her service tender, 
And carry her, carry her on my breast.’”’ 





A FAMOUS ARTIST AT HOME. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
L 

ROM 8&t. John’s Wood to Campden Hill Road, 
Kensington, is a pleasant drive. Just now the first 
buds of spring are on the trees, in spite of the east wind, 
and many suburban gardens are white and yellow and 
purple with crocuses. Mr. G. H. Boughton has a typi- 
eal modern house on Campden Hill. It is old £nglish 
in style and taste, with modern English notions of com- 
fort. The studio is a fine, carefully lighted room, with 
a galiery at one end, after the manner of the dining- 
rooms in ancient halls and castles, the gallery being set 
apart for musicians. I found Boughton at work on the 
most important and ambitious of his recent pictures. 
It is historical, and belongs toa period in which the 
artist takes especial delight. The subject is Milton and 
Marvel. It illustrates the later days of the poet's life. 
The poet and his third wife (a sweet young woman of 
five-and-twenty) are sitting together on a window-seat 
in the garden. Their young friends, the Quaker poet 
and a musician, have been singing. Mrs. Milton has a 
book in her hand. The music has probably been a 
vocal trio accompanied with the violoncello. Two other 
visitors are calling on the poet; but the music has 
stopped in order that Miiton may receive Andrew Mar- 
vel, whose hand he is gripping in his blind, sympathetic 
way, his right clasping Marvels right, and his left 
covering the two as if to make sure of both. Marvel is 
stooping forward, Milton sitting still, his face the calm 
face of a blind man with introspective vision. It isa 
noble face, and Mr. Boughton is to be congratulated 
upon the intellectual and patient sweetness he has been 
enabled to sugg:st in the expression of it, while indicat- 
ing the darkened windows of the great poetic soul. One 
of Milton’s daughters is coming from the house with 
homelike refreshments on a tray; and the scene is one 
that I think is destined to live long in the memories of 
those who admire the poet, and love the simple yet 
stirring days in which he lived. The house and garden 
of the picture are typically English. Milton paid the 
hearth-tax on four hearths, while some of his neighbors 
paid the impest on five snd six, showing the modesty 

of bis means and mode of life. 

** By the way,” says Boughton, “I am painting this 
same subject for America—a special commission. When 
I say the same subject, I do not, of course, mean a 
replica of this, My American picture does not deal 
with Andrew Marvel. It is simply Milton and his 
young wife receiving visitors, and it is entirely an out- 
of-door picture. The poet is sitting under an apple 
tree, which is in full blossom, and some neighbors, with 
several children, are calling. Here is the sketch of it.” 

He shows me a clever little sketch which bears out 
his description. 

“‘And the size will be different to the one on the 
easel—it will be long and narrow in comparison. It is 
for the center of an over-mantel. Here is the sketch of 
the over mantel.” 

He shows me a penc’l-sketch of a mantelpiece, de- 
signed for pictures, bric-d-brac, and books, 

** For a library ?” I ask. 

“Yes, in a new New York house.” 

*“ Whose, may I ask ?” 

“For Mr. Marquand’s,” he replies. ‘‘ Alma-Tadema 
is doing a panel for the same room, and Sir Frederic 
Leighton is doing another.” 

‘*A costly business for Mr. Marquand,” I remark. 

“« Yes ; but be is a connoisseur, and rich. He recently 
gave $25,000 for a Rembrandt.” 

Then we drift into other subjects of conversation, and 
I note a couple of interesting Scotch landscapes which 
Boughton hss painted for the Academy, the most notable 
of them a fishing scene on a salmon river. Talking of 
the authorities he has consulted for his Milton picture, 








he directs my attention to portraits-of Milton and Mar- 
vel, published in ‘‘The Memoirs of Thomas Hollis,” a 
large quarto, handsomely’ printed book, which is very 
scarce, and was origiually only intended for private cir- 
culation. While we are notiog the beauty of the en- 
gravings and comparing the portraits with other remt- 
niscences of Milton and his friend, Boughton says : 

‘* But here is something that will particularly interest 
you,” directing my attention to a paragraph in the 
author’s preface. 

‘* Let me read the point of it to you,” he continues : 
‘«« Thomas, the eldest son of the subject of the memoirs, 
was a London merchant; and, besides his benefactions 
to purely local charities and educational institutions, he 
assisted to endow Harvard College, Cambridge, New 
England, founding there a professorship for mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, and ten scholarships for 
students in these and other sciences, his benefactions to 
Harvard being little less than £5,000,’” 

We agree that Hollis was a fine old Englishman, and 
that Harvard to-day is worthy of its founders. 

Il. 

And yet, such js the association of names, asI drive 
home by Notting Hill Gate, through Maida Vale and 
Regent’s Park, I find myself thinking of another Marvel, 
not the Marvel of Milton’s times, not a Marvel at all, 
only a Marvel of fiction and fancy. I wonder if I am 
singular in placing Ik Marvel's ‘‘ Reverles of a Bache- 
lor” in the very first rank of American fiction? Some 
people would hardly allow the volume a place with 
fiction proper: yet since Mr. Howells’s reveries and 
chats and descriptive river trips are called novels, Ik 
Marvel's farmhouse, its wood fire, and the self-commun- 
ings of their owner may eurely be ranked with the 
highest form of story-telling. I first made the ac- 
quaintance of the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” when I was 
a boy, and jin later years it and Tennyson's “In Me- 
moriam” have been among what I may call my chamber 
books. The sadness that isin both of them is more or 
less of a consoling character. The pathos is not selfish, 
the sorrow has a friendly grip in it, like the tender yet 
strong grip with which Milton in the picture enfolds 
Andrew Marvel's hand in his two. The London sub- 
urban streets, if they have the buds of spring on their 
trees and the bright colors of the crocus in their gardens, 
have also funeral processions among their traffic. Their 
shadows trail along the garden beds, and one thinks of 
‘little Paul” in the ‘ Reveries,” and ‘‘the murderous 
eddies of the brook,” and of ‘‘ the boyish prattle and the 
artless talk” thatare at an end forever. ‘‘ The cottage 
is still. The servants glide noiseless, as if they might 
startle the poor little sleeper. The house reems cold— 
very cold. Yet it is summer weather ; and the south 
breeze plays softly across the meadow, and over the 
murderous eddies of the brook.” And I seem to see in 
the funeral that is creeping along toward Highgate (itisa 
small coffin, with flowers upon its closed lid) the Ameri- 
can home and the American funeral in that last Reverie 
of Ik Marvel’s volume, that is marked “ Evening.” The 
hush of burial : ‘‘ The kind mourners are there—it is 
easy for them to mourn! The good clergyman prays 
by the bier: ‘O Thou, who didst take upon thyself 
human woe, and drank deep of every pang in life, let 
thy Spirit come and heal this grief, and guide toward 
that Better Land, where justice and love shall reign, and 
hearts laden with anguish sball rest for evermore !’” 

And I see through all of it the sad, calm, blind face 
of John Milton ; and I smell the perfume of the nose- 
gay the painter has gathered for the poet’s out-of-door 
table ; forthere is mignonette, you remember, in the third 
reverie of Ik Marvel's book: ‘‘ Ashes—signifying deso- 
lation.” JosEPH Hatton. 








PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING DECORATION. 


By Josern H. Tart. 


N this article we propose to outline in a clear, con- 

cise, and practical manner the principles which 
underlie decoration, and present them to our readers in 
such form that, with the assistance of an ordinary car- 
penter and painter, any one with a liltle taste may do 
much to beautify and make their homes attractive with- 
out apy great expenditure. 

The term ‘‘ Decorative Art,” as now universally 
used, is applicable to any mode of home adornment. 
The word ‘‘decorative,” from its Latin derivative, 
decorus—seemly, appropriate—implies the limitation of 
the art toappropriate adornment. A subject for decora- 
tion is dependent on the inherent qualities of some 
existing thing for its reason of being. A work of deco- 
ration is not the particular ornament applied in what- 
ever manner, but the resultant effect of the whole deco- 
rated thing. One may so hang their pictures or place 
their furniture that they sball, from their various forms, 
sizes, and tones of color, lend themselves to a scheme of 
decoration suited to a certain apartment. 

There are three methods of producing decorative 
effects : proportion, form, and color; of these, propor- 
tion is primarily the firet principle of decoration ; and 
these three methods become inGnitely various by com- 





bination. To employ these titans in modifying, cot- 
récting, of emphasizing the inherent qualities of things, 
and thereby to show that beauty consists in harmonious 
relations, is the purpose of decorative art. 

There are six inherent qualities in every object: pur- 
pose, composition, size, form, texture, and color. In 
every problem of decoration the decorator finds that 
some of these qualities are absolute, and can neither be 
modified nor corrected, so that he is forced to accept 
them as the tasis of his work, the remaining qualities 
being under his control, and with these he may appar- 
ently modify one or all of the others, if necessary, the 
first desideratum being unity of expression. Whatever 
is must be harmonized by and with whatever is added, 
or decoration becomes mere ornamentation. 

Of the above six qualities, two ate invariably absolute 
in any object—purpose atid cotiposition ; however, we 
may Adapt the former and disguise the latter. The 
remaining four are more or Jess susceptible of actual 
change, according to the nature of the object or thing 
treated. 

The quality of size is often absolute, but susceptible 
of reduction or increase, or apparently so, as may be 
desirable. 

The quality of form can generally be considered in 
two ways—that of the whole, and that of parts and de- 
tail, and often some changes in these latter may improve 
the general effect. In short, the decorator has often to 
correct faults in the object he treats, and where the faults 
are inherent, to use his means so as to counteract them. 

The quality of texture is one that is almost invariably 
at the command of the decorator, for whatever the ma 
terial, its surface may be changed; but how far this 
liberty should be taken is one of the most difficult ques- 
tions in decoration. However, a general rule may be 
made, that, except in very small objects, the extremes 
of the hard, polished, or reflecting surface, and the soft, 
velvet, or dead surface can seldom be used to advan- 
tage, excepting as details of an elaborate scheme ; a 
judicious use of these extremes may give value by con- 
trast, but the effect of either is so dependent on the 
light as to make it very uncertain from day to day or 
from hour to hour. The gloss that pertains to polished 
metal, silks, oil-polished woods, and to a painted sur- 
face is another matter ; as also the flat, lusterless sur- 
faces of many papers and fabrics. All questions of 
texture as a matter of effect are dependent on the quan 
tity, quality, and direction of the light in which the 
object is seen, and the compromise between the effect 
by daylight and artificial light is one of the nfost diffi 
cult of all questions in decoration, especially in consid 
ering the quality of color, which is at once the quality 
most under control and most difficult to treat. 

Color isa property of ligut, which fact makes it essen- 
tial to consider even the forms and material of globes or 
shades, reflectors, sconces, and contrivances for affect- 
ing light in complement to the scheme of decoration 
adopted. Of the three primary colors, yellow is the 
strongest, and, when used in equal quantities, will pre 
dominate. No color composition can be effectively 
complete unless the three primaries are present. For 
instance, if the predominate tone of a composition be 
yellow, red and blue must be introduced to restore the 
equilibrium. In an orange composition some blue is 
necesssry for the same reason. In a red composition 
some blue and yellow must be introiuced ; in a blue com- 
position some yellow and red must be introduced ; and 0 
on through all combinations of colors. The relative quan- 
tity and intensity of these colors is a question of tone, 
which, though capable of exact definition in any par- 
ticular instance, must always remain more or less a 
matter of feeling, with which one person is more fully 
endowed than another. However, there are many 
known facts that, when appreciated, save the trouble of 
experimenting in regard to the effect of one color upon 
anotter in juxtaposition—the effect of what is known as 
simultaneous contrast. For instance, a clear yellow 
may be made to take on 4 greenish hue by contrasting 
it with orange, because the eye supplies the absent pri 
mary, blue; soa blue may be made to assume @ pur- 
ple cast by contrasting it with a green, because the eye 
supplies the absent primary, red ; so on through all the 
infinite combinations of colors. 

The relative quantity and intensity of the colors of a 
composition are called the values ; and if these are true 
—that is, so balanced as to realize to the utmost the 
desired effect—the whole could be translated into 
another tone of color and still retain these values. In 
short, the aim of the decorator is not so much to pro 
duce a certain effect by using certain colors as to pro- 
duce a certain effect by using any colors that the nature 
of the case may force upon him. 

In making a practical application of these principles, 
the first question is of proportion ; for whether the deco- 
ration is to be the walls and ceiling of a Jarge or smal! 
room, nothing we can do will prove satisfactory unless 
a sense of proportion of the width and Jength to height is 
satisfactorily established, either by the actual dimensions 
or by what we may do tochange their apparent relations. 

The most universally recognized technical rule for 
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determining the proportional height of a room is the 
sum of half the width and the square of the length. 
The adoption of this rule results in bringing the angle 
formed by the wall and ceiling just within the angle of 
vision of a person standing in the center of the room, 
without raising the eyes. However, for various rea- 
sons, this rule must often be violated, and is seldom, if 
ever, accurately adhered to in the construction of our 
modern dwellings. 

We, therefore, must make proportion a question of 
practical effect, and study in what way we can practi- 
cally change the defective proportion of our apartments 
to apparent good proportion, 

There are but few defects in proportion that cannot 
be modified in one way or another. If a room is too 
high, it can be made to appear lower by making it 
appear wider, or longer, or both ; so a treatment that is 
most appropriate may be made to answer the require- 
ments in almost any instance—to apparently widen a 
room being equivalent to shortening and lowering it ; to 
apparently shorten it being the equivalent of increasing 
its width and height. Thus six ways are accessible in 
which we can change the apparent proportion of a 
room; we can make an apartment appear higher, 
lower, wider, narrower, longer, or shorter. 

To gain apparent height, the plane surface of the 
ceiling should be decreased by the cornice moldings, 
by panels around the ceiling, or by bands of color 
producing the same effect ; the ceiling should be tinted 
with a retiring color, and the decoration of the side 
walls should be vertical and the mantel low. To make 

a room appear lower, the opposite treatment should be 
adopted ; the plane ceiling should be increased, a wide 
frieze used, spc a horizontal decoration applied a high 
base or dado, aud a high mantel. 

To gain apparent width, a decrease in height will 
often serve ; but when this is not sufficient, the effect 
can be attained by horizontal lines around the room, 
and by a graduated scale of decoration, decreasing up- 
ward both in form and degree of color. 

To decrease apparent width, an increase in height 
will often serve, but when this is insufficient or unde- 
sirable, the effect can be attained by adopting large 
forms and color for mural decoration. 

To make a room appear longer is, to a certain extent, 
accomplished by making it appear lower and narrower ; 
but when these are insufficient, the effect can be attained 
by decreasing the scale and strength of color of the 
decoration adopted at the ends. 

To decrease apparent length, an increase of width 
and height will often serve; but when these are insuffi- 
cient, the effect can be attained by increasing the scale 
of form and saturation of color in the mural decoration 
at the ends cf the apartments. 

Any of these effects can be modified or increased by 
the treatment of the floor surface, whether by carpets, 
rugs, painted boards, or by parquet flooring ; lines run- 
ning across, or rugs laid down at intervals, having the 
effect of shortening, and consequen'ly, to an extent, of 
heightening and widening, a room. Lines running in 
the length increase this dimension, and correspondingly 
reduce the height and width. A polished floor also 
increases the apparent height of a roow, by reflecting 
all vertical lines, and thus prolonging them. 

These are the main devices for modifying proportion 
without actual alterations, and the extent to which any 
should be used must depend upon the degree of the 
defects. In many instances rerious defects may be 
cured by a little judicious carpentry, such as increasing 
or decreasing the width and height of doors and win- 
dows. When the windows are too high, or when it is 
desirable to continue a horizontal line around the room, 
a transom bar may be jntroduced in the window frame, 
affording an opportunity for stained glass, or spindle 
work, in the upper part of the window. The paneling 
of doors may be also made to assist any rcheme, a num- 
ber of horizontal panels having the effect of increasing 
the width of the door, and long perpendicular panels 
having the opposite effect. 

The arrangement, combination, or disposition of such 
ornaments, pictures, or furniture that have been accu- 
mulated, should be such that the objects may assist each 
other in decorative effect. The grouping together of 
objects designed for various purposes by different races 
and in many ages must always result in the predomi- 
nance of the strongest colors and forms, to the disadvan- 
tage of the more delicate objects. A Satsuma vase 
standing on a cabinet of the time of Francis I. would not 
be nearly as attractive as a vase by Cellini would be in 
the same position. Resemblance is as indispensable to 
contrast as difference. The important effect in interior 
decoration is a pervading harmony, an effect that it is 
possible to accept as a whole, and this can only be 
accomplished by the closest attention to details, with a 
preconceived and clearly defined sckeme in porportion, 
in form, and in color, all relatively considered. 

In our next article we will make a practical applica- 
tion of these principles to the general rooms of an 
ordinary house, giving suggestions for various treat- 
ment in a harmonious yet inexpensive manner, 








SOME DECORATIVE ‘‘DON’TS.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘ Don’t.” 


ON’T forget this elementary principle—that a room 
D must not consist of unrelated colors and objects, 
but possess a harmonious unity in its plan of furnish 
ing and decoration. 

Don’t put high colors on your walls or in your carpets 
or tapestry—and very little of it anywhere else. Wall 
papers must be quiet in tone if you desire to produce a 
pleasant effect. Pictures cannot look well if hung against 
loud patterns or positive colors ; your bric-d-brac is sure 
to be ineffective and tasteless if its designs are confused 
with the designs and colors against which it is placed. 

Don't fresco walls or ceiling. Fresco painting is very 
well for large halls or grand salons, but the effect is not 
good for domestic rooms. Color on the walls in this 
way is sure to be in conflict with whatever color may be 
brought in, whether in pictures, furniture, hangings, 
or decorative objects. 

Don’t select carpets with gay tints or pronounced de- 
signs. It is impoesible for furniture to appear to good 
advantage set upon florid patterns, clamoring, so to 
speak, to be seen. Carpets and wall colors should be as 
foils for color and ornament, rather than color and orna- 
ment in themselves. It is impossible to furnish a room 
agreeably unless this principle is kept in mind. 

Don’t have white marble-topped tables or marble man- 
tels in your rooms, for objects of this kind are enough 
to chill the heart of a bronze statue. White walls in a 
room are equally chilling. It is impossible to do any- 
thing with them. Cold and unrelated surfaces they 
will remain, plan as one may. A touch of gray cr 
brown in the tint is a great help, but white is abso- 
lutely fatal to decorative effect. 

Don’t be persuaded into varnished floors and rugs 
instead of carpets. Floors treated in this manner are a 
serious nuisance. Every footfa]l mars them, and it costs 
more to keep them in good order than to pay for car- 
pets at the outset. If, however, they are repeatedly 
oiled and varnished, and ceaseless pains taken to keep 
them in good condition, the effect is very pleasing. Ar- 
ticles of furniture stand out against the dark varnish in 
rich and artistic contrast. 

Don’t be induced to lay upon your floors Turkish or 
Persian rugs. The tigures and colors of these rugs are 
considered very artistic, but the fact is that they usurp 
the attention altogether too much, and it is difficult to 
get them in harmony with walls or furniture. A rug 
made from well-selected Brussels carpet is much more 
satisfactory. A rug of this kind with a quiet center- 
piece and a broad border, in which a little color is intro- 
duced, and made £0 as to leave about two feet of stained 
floor space around it, gives much the effect of rug fur- 
nishing, without the annoyances that pertain to floors 
with large spaces uncovered. 

Don’t put elaborate brass grates in your rooms unless 
you intend to use them. <A showy brass grate unstained 
by smoke or ashes suggests in all its glittering newness 
a showroom and notahome. A fireplace not conse- 
crated to a fire, that has neither warmth nor suggestion 
of warmth, is a dreadful sham; it is not artistic ; it is 
not decorative ; it kills rather than gives pleasure. 

Don’t hang upon jour walls huge black engravings 
set in vast spaces of white margin. Pictures of this sort 
are very depressing. Instead of white margins substi- 
tnte a gray paper, and if you must have black prints 
select those that havea good desl of gray in them—pict- 
ures with tone and mellow effects. Etchings commonly 
have more softness and artistic effect than engravings. 
Don’t hang chromos on your walls, or colored prints; 
don't display long lines of family photographs ; don't 
bang mosses, or colored leaves, or dried grasses about. 

Don’t have fancy devices for picture frames, Picture 
frames should be of gilt or oak or walnut—never of vel- 
vet, never of ornamented leather work, never of shells or 
burrs, or of anything fantastic. Whatever the material, 

let ornament be sparingly used. Picture frames should 
set off the picture and not set off themeelves. 

Don’t crowd your rooms with too many objects. It is 
not good taste to transfer a museum or a bric-j-brac 
dealer's collection to your apartments. A few articles, 
selected with judgment, and with their relation to the 
color scheme of the room in view, give a sense of 
beauty and repose such as we should seek to obtain in 
our homes. 

Don’t, on the other hand, Jet your rooms be too bald 
and empty. Portiéres and window hangings do much 
toward relieving bareness. Some bric-d-brac is very 
desirable, and a few pictures are important. The art is 
to have one’s room filled, but not packed. 

Don’t paint pictures or ornamental designs on your 
door-panels. Unless door-panels treated in this way are 
kept very quiet, the effect is loud and disturbing. 

Don’t select high colors for your furniture covering. 
Blue or pink satin may do for a lady’s boudoir, where 
the whole scheme of treatment is light and delicate, but 
in a drawing-100m for general uses it is out of place. 

Don’t purchase potichomaoie, or resort to any of the 
make-believe devices for ornamenting glass or china. 


. 





Imitations and subterfuges of all kinds should be 
avoided. 

Don’t bring into your rooms incongruous things. 
Have variety, but not discords, A single bit of loud, 
raw color is very disturbing. One picture not well 
selected may throw the whole room out of key. The 
general effect must never be lost sight of. 


TRUE HOME DECORATION. 
By Mary E. VANDYNE. 


F a cultivated traveler from some foreign land, un- 
familiar with our civilization, had paid us a visit 
fifty years ago and were to come back now, making in 
each instance a study of our homes and home life, prob- 
ably his first exclamation would be: ‘‘ Ah! how these 
people have improved things since I was here before! 
What raids they have made upon the stiff ugliness of 
their parlors and drawing-rooms ; how they have put to 
rout their monstrous red and green carpets, their staring 
window curtains, their dreadful hair-cloth chairs and 
sofas! Clearly there has been a holocaust, in kitchen 
stoves, of the hideous photographs of departed relatives 
that used to adorn parlor walls, of the Declaration of 
Independence duly engraved and framed in varnished 
cherry wood that served as a work of art, of the white 
china vases plentifully bespread with gilding, of the 
white tidies and worsted antimacassars. Instead of 
these eye and brain tormenting things, they have made 
their homes beautiful with soft, harmonious colors. 
Walls and ceilings wear a restful, neutral tint; carpets 
charm the gaze with their blending of rich lines ; where 
art is introduced it shows a cultivated taste ; weli-chosen 
bits of china are scattered here and there, and where 
embroidery is used it conforms to artistic principles 
and is in sympathy with Nature.” 

Our visitor would be right in the congratulations he 
would offer us upon this improved state of affairs, and 
we should be quite justified in feeling that we deserve 
to be commended for the progress we have made in all 
matters pertaining to tasteful living. It is a good thing 
to do away with ugliness wherever it may exist. In 
the economy of creation beauty is introduced by God’s 
hand lavishly, unsparingly. All the effects of sea and 
sky and landscape are beautiful in the extreme. In the 
same manner our homes, which we arrange as much as 
He does the natural glories which are outside of them, 
should contain no jarring colors, no monstrosities in the 
way of furniture, and no libels on Nature falsely called 
art. 

But while we are getting away from the hair-cloth 
sofas and worked samplers of our grandmothers’day, and 
substituting for their errors of taste our better conceived 
notions, it may be that we are running into dangers 
compared with which the most hideous and uncouth 
surrouvdings are buttrifles. For the house can never be 
but the outside shell of the home. It bears to the home 
the relation of the body to the soul, and while it may be 
artistic and beautiful to a degree in itself, if it flourishes 
to the hurt of the indwelling spirits for which it exists, 
then it is but a shelter, not a place of rest. 

The central figure of every home must ever be its— 
mistress. She is the leading mind, hers the guiding 
hand. Whatever emanates from her gives tone and 
character to the whole family life. With her the re- 
sponsibility rests whether there be peace and harmony 
and happiness, or worry, fretfulness, discontent, and 
misery. If her brow be calm and undisturbed; if she 
set the example of prudence, good management, pa 
tience, and forbearance, no other member of the family 
will venture to introduce discord. Without her the 
house can exist, a marvel of the upholsterer’s art; with 
out her there can be no home. I would not undertake 
to say that all this is not fully understood and acted 
upon by the great majority of the housekeepers of our 
land ; but in this day of artistic enthusiasm and profuse 
decoration there is more than a possibility that it may 
not be. 

One danger that all housekeepers who are inclined to 
cultivate their artistic tastes run is that in regard to 
income. Peace departs from the home at once where 
there is the least attempt made to spend more than the 
sum that can be judiciously allotted to household ex- 
penscs. Not the most beautiful domicile that the gen- 
ius of Mr. Clarence Cook could arrange would be worth 
possessing if it brought with it continual anxiety about 
ways and means. The evening is thoroughly spoiled 
that begins with a demand on the part of a wife for 
money that her husband does not feel that he can afford 
to give her. The frowning look with which such a re- 
quest is received communicates itself in lines of care 
upon her brow ; the little folk feel that ‘‘ something is 
wrong between papa and mamma;” their voices are 
hushed, and the gloom and distress of the household is 
accomplished, for that occasion at least. 

Another danger that elaborate decoration brings to 
every home is the weight of care that follows in its 
train, Every room that is elaborately decorated re- 
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brac to handle. Then it may be that the mistress of the 
household, who, like Martha, has been troubled with 
many cares, and found health and beauty and serenity 
slipping away on account of them, may blcssom out into 
freshness and be again the joy of those about her. 

Was it the grand old philosopher Emerson who, 
from the calm atmosphere of his plain New England 
home, strolled into an Episcopal cathedral, and, looking 
at stained-glass windows, carven screens, gorgeous altar 
cloths, and cushioned pews, exclaimed, ‘‘ By taste ye are 
saved”? It has sometimes occurred to the writer, in 
glancing at elaborate homes where gilded furniture and 
silken hangings have cost the owner his integrity and 
fair fame, and his wife her youth and peace and beauty, 
‘By taste ye are lost!” The ‘‘ house beautiful” may 
in itself be a beautiful thing ; but while we are glancing 
about our homes, admiring the graceful sweep of por- 
titres and curtains, rare harmonies of Eastern-patterned 
carpets, the subdued glow of tiled fireplaees, it certainly 
behooves us to stop occasionally and ask whether, in 
this rapturous pursuit of the artistic and beautiful as 
parts of our daily round of living, we are not sacrificing 
interests that are far more important, and which lie at 
the very foundation of home life and happiness. 

It is quite possible to lose happiness out of a home by 
making it more beautiful than it should be. Not long 
ago the writer was traveling through Italy, then scarcely 
recovering from the ecstasy into which she had been 
thrown by the triumph of her great statesman Cavour, 
in the unification of her separated States into an imposing 
Nation. By the comoletion of this great scheme the 
reigning family found upon their hands no less than a 
dozen palaces, the princely residences of the various 
dukes and princes who had reigned in Milan, Tuscany, 
Etruria, Rome, the two Sicilies. Conscientiously, the 
pilgrimage was made from one Palazzo Reale to an- 
other. In a large number we were admitted to the 
studies, the waiting-rooms, sitting-rooms, boudoirs, 
dressing-rooms, and sleeping-rooms of King Humbert 
and his beautiful and gentle Queen. One day a tiny 
toddler, after duly poking his nose into a dressing case 
and a wash-bowl, and taking in his curious fingers the 
King's own pen, pulled the skirts of his nearest relative, 
exclaiming in a high key, “‘ Auntie, Auntie, where do 
they live when they’re iome?” The question was a 
pertinent one. It might be asked of many a family 
dwelling in our most magnificent mansions, ‘‘ Where do 
they live when they are home ?” 

‘Home is where the heart is”—ancther trite saying, 
but full of meaning! It is where there is rest, peace, 
love, sympathy ; where cares and worries are shut out ; 
where unpaid bills never lie around, and where the 
business of providing for the house and attending to its 
needs are not beyond the power and strengih of those 
on whom these duties devolve. An ideal mistress of 
the home is one whose mind is never so encumbered by 
care and anxiety as to the machinery of her household 
that her soul is not at rest to minister and to think of 
those dependent on her, and give her attention to what- 
ever interests them. 


THE HOME OUT-OF-DOORS. 
By SamMvurEL Parsons, JR. 


OME includes, nearly always, outside of the cen- 
H ter of a few large cities, something more than the 
confines of the wallsof rooms. There is always a piece 
of land on the largest farm or smallest suburban resi- 
dence that distinctly insists on being included in the 
idea of home. We take our chairs out, and sit on our 
lawn, or wander about it, in the gloaming on summer 
evenings, and just as distinctly recognize it as an actual 
part of the family domain as the veranda or porch. 
Hence I ask that the same attention be given to its 
adornment as to that of the rooms of the house. It is 
not only right that we should do so to secure for the 
house a fitting setting of emerald turf and gleaming 
flower and shrub, but it is also right to do so in order to 
attain the most perfect development of family life. I 
contend that the gathering of the home circle about the 
fireside, with books and work in winter, is hardly more 
important and beneficent to family life than the wander. 
ing about well-arranged grounds, or sitting in the cool 
of the evening in friendly converse in the midst of trees 
and flowers. 

If the enjoyment of a charming bit of lawn is ben- 
eficial in its way to the spiritual and mental health 
of the family, so also is the endeavor that under- 
takes to adorn it. I leave the reader to judge which is 
the nobler employment, the creation of artistic effects of 
color and form with living things, like growing plants, 
or with dead artificial fabrics and pigments. In the case 
of the living plant there is all the subtile charm of deal- 
ing with life and its mystery, the interesting certainty 
that if we observe closely we shall be sure to find the 
unexpected in its behavior at all times. The fascina- 
tion of dealing with a living thing, of working in the 
warm brown earth underneath the bright sunshine, can- 
not be conveyed in words, but must be experienced to 
be understood. In this connection I cannot perhaps 











make my meaning clearer in relation to the scope and 
value of landscape design than by quoting the words 
of a recognized authority in more than one branch 
of art. He says, in relation to a projected undertaking 
of landscape conversation and improvement, that “in 
the arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture, the re- 
sults are exactly determined by the limitations of the 
human brain and hand, but in the art of landscape de- 
sign no such boundary line is recogaizible.” Having 
studied carefully the works and the method of working 
of the Creator, the designer of a landscape can bring 
into successful play the great forces of nature, and, sub- 
ordinating his own personality, can secure for his work 
an undying vitality, which can only follow from such a 
direct reliance on the resources of the Infinite. Sun- 
shine, breezes, warm earth, and growing flower, form, 
then, only a part of the advantages to be gained by per- 
fecting the artistic exterior of home. 

The most exquisite taste, the choicest combina- 
tions, may be employed among plants with an art 
as fundamental and as comprehensive as possible. 
On the smallest place you may have your fore- 
ground, middle distance, and background, your 
vistas, your light and shade, even your chiaroscuro, 
your dominant color, and artistically graded tones ; 
an! with it all will come the healthy mind and body 
derived from life in the open air. Think of the noble 
possibilities of the art of disposing on an emerald 
turf canvas the living and ever-changing colors of leaves 
and flowers, and of modeling their grouping after the 
type of wildwood glades and meadows! But you will 
say it is a great undertaking to work toward such a 
grand ideal. Yes, truly. But it should be remembered 
that, in this case, even the most partial realization of the 
idea will be satisfactory in its way. 

If we set out a beautiful plant in the wrong place, 
we may regret that its relation to other plants on the 
grounds is not established more perfectly, and that 
there is a want of unity in the general conception, 
but, in any case, the charm of the individual plant 
itself remains, the charm of the living, growing thing, 
with its ever-changing hue and form. Daubs of rich- 
est color may readily fail to satisfy us, but a Jacque- 
minot rose, though ever so badly placed, cannot 
fail to delight our very souls. Every one, therefore, 
may practice this art of perfecting the home surround- 
ings out-of-doors, with the assured confidence that 
his humble efforts will produce genuine health and 
pleasure, and that his most lofty, should they be success- 
ful, may reach the highest realms of earthly attainment. 

But I must not allow myself to convey the idea 
that even the humblest endeavor can afford to neglect, 
in the ornamentation of grounds, certain fundamental 
principles of the art. Open stretches of greensward 
must be kept intact, hordering shrubs and trees must 
frame or individualize the scene on either flank as far 
as important views or vistas will permit, a background 
of larger, bulkier plants must be looked after, a middle 
distance of 'choicer plants must be artistically arranged, 
and the foreground must be enriched with the most ex- 
quisite and effective specimens. Care must be also 
taken to plant at sufficient distances apart to allow speci- 
mens to develop their mature beauties before their 
growth causes them to crowd each other. Bedding 
plants and herbaceous plants or wild flowers should be 
strictly confined to borders of shrub groups or architect- 
ural structures which will thus form a definite back- 
ground and artistic combinations. Every group, in 
fact, should consist, more or less, of trees, shrubs, her- 
baceous and bedding plants, all carefully and artistically 
graded in the most varied and effective manner. After 
all, perhaps, the most really important consideration is 
attention to the growth of the plant, for the health of 
the plant lies at the base of all success of the most ambi- 
tious plans of landscape gardening. And there is prac- 
tically no limit to study in this direction, for the oldest 
grower of plants will be the readiest to acknowledge 
that the best ways of growing things are sometimes 
past finding out. 

By all means apply to experts for advice as to where 
to set and how to grow your plants, but also remember 
that home art, in order to be most successful, must be a 
reflex or outgrowth of the life and thought of the 
owner of the home. 








CARE OF THE CELLAR AND BASEMENT. 


By CHaries F. WINGATE. 

O the thoughtful sanitarian no part of the dwell- 

ing demands greater attention than the cellar and 
basement. I have a growing conviction, almost daily 
confirmed by new experience in my profession, that more 
than half the ailments of suffering humanity are due to 
sanitary defects, in most cases preventable, in the under 
portions of our houses. I should be glad to utilize some 
of the old time fear, inspired by the thought of ‘the 
lower regions ” of the next world, to persuade or frighten 
people into abandoning damp, wet cellars and dark, 
musty, and cheerless basements in this mundane sphere. 
The foundation fact of sanitary house-building is 





to secure a dry foundation. Even Archimedes had to 
have a fulcrum on which to rest his lever, and if mat 
ters are wrong at the start in the house, evil con- 
sequences will surely follow. 

The most common and most serious defect in most 
cellars is the presence of leaky underground drains, 
which saturate the soil with sewerage, and which are a 
prolific source of typhoid fever and other zymotic dis- 
eases. Brick and tile drains are always to be distrusted, 
and it is rare to find them in good condition. Cast iron 
is a much better material for drains, and the Jatter should 
always be laid above ground and carried along the cellar 
wall, or hung from the ceiling, so as to be in sight. The 
greatest care should be taken in laying drains, both 
within and outside houses. This service is usually left 
to ordinary laborers or masons who are ignorant or care- 
less, and who take but little pains to see that their work 
is properly done. Earthenware drain-pipes should be 
hard and salt glazed, sound and cylindrical, at least five- 
eighths of an inch thick if five inches in diameter, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick if six inches in diameter. 
Pipes should be connected with hydraulic cement of the 
best quality. They should be laid with such good align- 
ment that one can see through the entire line from the 
house to the sewer, and every section bedded in cement 
so as ‘oO have a firm bearing, no! only at the hub, but 
along its entire length. The inside of the drain must be 
freed from all cement which may have oozed through at 
the joints, and from all other obstructions. 

Every cellar should have a plastered ceiling, and the 
walls should be whitewashed every year. There should 
not be too many bins for wood and coal, and the divis- 
fons between these should not reach to the ceiling, so as 
to entirely obstruct the circulation of air. A space of 
two feet can easily be left between the top of the parti- 
tion and the ceiling, and this will be found beneficial. 
Where a laundry or summer-kitchen {s located in the cel- 
lar,the concrete should be floored over with wood forthe 
comfort of thedomestics. It would be preferable not to 
place any plumbing below the ground level,unless a sink. 

Very few country houses are provided with areas, but 
the earth is piled up close to the foundation walls, and 
any rain or roof-water falling upon the ground will 
naturally soak into the foundation walls. Unless there 
are special means for draining the soil this is a bad ar 
rangement, and it would be much better to have aress 
around the entire building, or at least in front of the 
windows. These should be cemented tightly to prevent 
rain or snow soaking into the ground, and covers should 
be provided with heavy glass panes and openings at the 
side for ventilation. Separate drain-pipes should be 
carried from each area to remove rain or melted snow. 

In examining a large number of plans for buildings 
in a recent architectural work, I was struck with the 
fact that, in almost every instance, the windows were 
arranged so as to prevent a thorough circulation of air, 
instead of being as nearly opposite each other as possi- 
ble. This is a very common fault in cellars, where the 
windows will be found all on one side, while the oppo. 
site end of the cellar will be notable for its darkness and 
stagnant air. Increased ventilation may be secured by 
placing lengths of tile pipe in the wall, with the outer 
end protected from the rain, so as to admit air in smal] 
amounts at different parts. Bends are preferable for 
this purpose. 

It is very common to find cellars in low-lying sections 
and along river fronts which are below the level of 
sewers, and which are usually flooded after every heavy 
rain-storm. In such conditions it is important to make 
them watertight. Many methods have been devised 
for this purpose, which are alike in their general feat 
ures ; asphalt, broken stone, and cement being used in 
various proportions. A valve on the main drain will 
also serve to resist back pressure. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the risks from stor- 
ing garbage and other household refuse in cellars. Dr. 
E. M. Snow, a sanitarian of long experience, says: ‘‘I 
am inclined to believe that one of the chief causes of 
typhoid fever among the farming population of New 
England is the presence and decomposition of vegetable 
matter in the cellars. It is well known that this disease 
prevails much more severely and more fatally in the 
country, where everything would seem to be conducive 
to health, than in cities, where there is usually less 
vegetable matter kept in the cellars.” Common experi- 
ence will confirm this remark. 








A PERFECT DRESS. 


By ABBA GooLtpD Woo.tson. 
HAT there has been a marked improvement in the 
health of American women during the past twenty 
years is a fact that must be evident to all. Several 
causes have doubtless conduced to this good result ; but 
none has been more potent than the gradual change for 
the better which has taken place in a few important 
features and in countless details of their ordinary dress. 
Women of the past were sufficiently aware that much 
of the discomfort and suffering of their daily lives re- 


sulted from the burdens and restrictions imposed by’ - 
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their attire ; but then these were evils for which there 
was no remedy, and submission to them, as to the inev- 
itable, was accepted as part of the discipline of life. 
That closer study of physlological principles which a 
higher education has allowed, permits us to discern in 
what respects these vital principl:s have been set at 
naught; while deeper thought, and an enlightened 
moral sense, have not failed to teach that obedience to 
the physical as well as to the moral laws isa part of 
man’s bounden duty. Thus patience under these afflic- 
tions has ceased to be a viitue, and has become a sin. 

If to this clearer senze of moral obligation we add the 
enlarged opportunities for labor and usefulness w hich the 
present affords, and a growing appreciation of the ability 
and happiness which perfect health confers, we shall 
understand wiy it is that women are so restless to day 
under evils which have been inherited from the past. 
They have discovered that it is not only possible to rem- 
edy these evils, but that duty and interest require them 
todo so. Forthe good of the world, as well as of them- 
selves, it is important that they succeed. 

Many intelligent and resolute women have already 
undertaken the labor of ev: lving a style of attire which 
shall substitute ease and freedom for burdens and re- 
straint ; and, having succceded in this, they now live 
and move and have their being in a state of increased 
comfortand returning strength. Many more would fain 
achieve a similar deliverance for themselves, but they 
see too many obstacles in the way. They hesitate to 
attempt so formidable a task till satisfactory answers 
can be given to three preliminery questions. These 
questions are: What will constitute a healthful dress ? 
Can it be worn without appearing to all beholders as a 
singular and hideous garb ? and, finally, Can it be con- 
structed without a world of experimental trouble? Let 
us rep!y to these in order. To devise a healthful c»s- 
tume, you have only to observe four essential require 
ments : 

First: Suffer no ligatures or compressions to impede 
the action of heart, lungs, liver, and stomach. This is 
of the utmost importance, since upon the free movement 
of these vital organs not only heulih, but life itself, de- 
pends. 

Second : In order to preserve a uniform temperature 
of the body, make the clothing of uniform thickness in 
every purt. 

Third: Support its welght from the shoulders, and 
not from the hips. 

Fourth: Reduce this weight to a minimum. 

That is, all garments must be comfortably loose at the 
waist, of equal thickness throughout, suspended from 
the shoulders, and of the least possible weight. 

Tried by these hygicnic principles, no one article of the 
under and outer wear of women will be pronounced 
faultless, or even tolerable. The plain, tight waist of 
the outer dress, with its biases and belt, and the corset, 
with its unnatural hour glass like compression over the 
expansion of the lower ribs and the stomach, eet the first 
rule at defiance. In the undergarments, scanty cover- 
ings chill neck and arms and legs ; while the lower por- 
tion of the trunk of the body is kept in excessive heat, 
owing not only to the overlapping of sll upper and 
lower garments just below the waist, but to the thick 
pliits and gathers by which, in that region, the super 
fluous cloth of skirt tops is brought into bindings, Then 
these waist bindings force the weight of lower garments 
to rest upon the hips; while, by needless fullness and 
ornamentation, the various skirts bave their weight 
enormously increased. Indeed, so faulty are the old 
garments in these respects that the wise dress reformer 
will abandon any attempt to adjust or modify their es- 
sential features. They must be condemned altogether, 
as obs lete, worthless relics of the Middle Ages, when 
it was held to be a pious duty to maim and injure 
this human body, as a service pleasing to God. For 
such purposes of secret torture they were evidently de- 
vised. 

Oh, well, then, you exclaim, one must have an en- 
tirely novel outfit, and, of course, pass fora guy! Let 
us see if this be so. 

Perbaps my model dress reformer chanced to call 
upon you this afternoon ; and, far from suspecting her 
of singularity in dress, you only noted how simple iu 
outline, how quietly harmonious in color, and, withal, 
how fashionable in cut, was her whole attire. A preity, 
close bonnet; a long, plain ul-ter, of some rich and 
warm material, too nicely fitted at the waist to appear 
as comfortably loose as it really was; and, below it, a 
plaited dress flounce just clearing the ground—here, 
surely, was nothing to astonish beholders, Had you 
seen her afterwards in her own sitting room, when she 
removed the outer wrap, you would have discovered a 
graceful Princesse dress, as the basis of support for the 
terminating flounce. It may have had a light overskirt 
draped across its front, which concealed the row of but- 
tons there, and was capable of unclasping at the side 
when the dress was to be removed ; or, instead, the ter- 
minating flounce or plaiting may have been very broad, 
and finished at the top by a fulded scarf. While this 
dress admits of such modifications and adornments, it 





has an essential structure which refuses to recognize any 
artificial break or division at the waist. Thus, io its 
plainest form, the continuous, curving seams that run 
from shoulder to hem supply those long and freely figw- 
ing lines which artists love. Its graceful shape and 
smooth surface display well the rich brocades and vel- 
vets that permit neither fold nor ornament; and any 
expensive robe, destined for years of occasional service 
gains from this model a simple elegance that no vagaries 
of fashion can affect. With its skirt shortened, and 
made of thinner stuffs, not only the artist, but the dress 
reformer, pronounces it absolutely perfect. Admitting 
no plaits or gathers any where, it preserves the same thick- 
ness in all its parts ; contains the least possible amount 
of material, and, consequently, of weight; and this 
weight, moreover, is suspended by long, ungirded seams 
directly from the shoulders. 

Think you to find beneath an external dress, so pretty 
avd modish, such time-honored articles of feminine gear 
asa corset and a chemise? If so, you do not know our 
dress reformer. It bas been a dozen years since gar. 
ments so absurd and injurious had a place in her ward- 
robe. 

The princesse robe requires the princesse underwear, 
svy the late fashion-books ; and such underwear is some- 
times sent to American ladies merely as a necessary 
accompaniment of the bandsome robe that has been 
ordered from Paris, Rut it is none other than the orig- 
inal inventiun of the Dress Reform Committee of Bos- 
ton, who devised it solely in the interests of health 
Evolved by slow proces-es as a complete embodiment 
of their hygienic principles, and since worn by grateful 
thousands, it has found its way to Fashion’s court, 
whence it returns to us, stamped with her high approval. 
She finds it of great assistance in maintaining that slen- 
derness of figure which modistes for the past few years 
have regarded as so desirable. Thus we have, for once, 
the rare spectacle of Health and Fashion linked hand ia 
hand. 

The priocesse underwear consists, in brief, of three 
garmen's: a balmoral skirt, composed of a deep prin- 
cesse waist reaching to the knee, and joined there toa 
broad, straight flounce; then a suit of white cotton 
cloth, or muslin, shaped lousely to the form by vertical 
sezms, and terminating in sleeves and drawers. With 
one thickness of smooth cloth the latter garment covers 
the entire body, from chin to wristsand ankles. It bears 
either name, chemiloon or chemilette. Finally, beneath 
this, a woolen undersuit, woven upon the same model, 
and, like the chemiloon, buttoned down the entire front 
This garment, called the union undersuit, is as well 
adapted to men as to women ; and is so absolutely per- 
fect and comfortable that it only needs to be known to 
become the univer-al flannel undergarment of the human 
race. An underskirt, of fitting make, may be buttoned 
either to balmoral or chemiloon ; and to the inner side 
of the latter the stocking-supporters are attached. 

Thus equipped with four garments—a union under- 
suit, a chemiloon, @ princesse petticoat, and a princesse 
dress—yo. have nota belt in your whole attire, nor a 
bit of gathered fullness, save what is fuund in the skirt 
flounce. A lift of the shoulders meets resistance only 
from the tops of the stockings—so loosely worn and so 
connected is your entire garb. Summer discards the 
flannel undersuit, and reduces the number of garments 
to three. 

For the house you are now perfectly and fashionably 
clad. For the street, add an ulster, dolman, mantle, 
shawl, or what you will. You move serenely on your 
way, with lungs expanding to their lowest cells, and 
with a freely throbbing heart sending currents of warin 
blood down to your feet and out to your finger-tips. 
Save for fresh cheeks and sparkling eyes no will distin- 
guish you from the damsel beside you, who wears, to 
outward view, a costume identical with yours, but who 
accepts chilled feet, girded ribs, cramped lungs, and 
torpid iiver as the inevitable lot of a well-dressed 
woman, and submits to them without a mu:mur. 

You see, then, that to become a dress reformer to-day 
you need not be a guy anda martyr. Indeed, it is not 
necessary to possess aniota of courage. For your outer 
wear, select the best that Fashion offers, and remain her 
seeming votary, asof old. And for tue inner garments, 
you will discover them and their patterns awaiting you 
in any one of those dress reform stores which Hygeia 
has set up in our Jargest cities ; and when she displays 
tuem over her counters you will find them as exquisitely 
pretty, with fine berufflement and dainty embroidery, as 
if beneath them you were to gasp and groan, instead of 
breathing in without impediment deep draughts of the 
very elixir of life. 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 
T is the legitimate duty of every woman to dress with 
deliberate intention to make the most of every atom 
of prettiness she may possess; and, even in garments 
where utility is the chief consideration, insist that they 
be harmonious in color and design. The woman who 


fails to accomplish this has lost a legitimate pleasure, 
and will have the sympathy of the sisterhood. 

Why clothes and conversation shouid be necessarily 
related may not be plain to the casuai observer; but 
Goodwin Sands were long ago proved to be responsi- 
ble for Tenterden Steeple, and it is certain that cluthes 
are at the bottom of half our social difficulties. In 
every community, no mattter how smail, will be found 
one or more with power to mold the daily life and 
thought if they would, but whose influence remains 
barren. When remonstrance is made, the answer is 
always the same: 

“We know all you can say. We want to do this, 
and we should do that; but you ought to know that 
this dreadful clothes question is our perennial stumbliog- 
block. The people who lead in the town have money, 
and we have not. We don’t want to compete. We 
would not if we could; but, oh! sister woman, don’t 
you know how it feels when alpaca encounters velvet 
and diamonds ?” 

As yet no hint has been given of a possibility that one 
dress might be made to do duty on even the most : igor- 
ous occasions almost year after year, if modeled upon a 
style intrinsically beautiful, and not the mere ficeting 
fashion of the hour. 

‘* That inevitable black silk,” over which the beauty- 
loving woman shakes her head, is already the standard 
for those who will have social life, even if limited to 
single bandsome dress ; but why should it be considered 
as ban rather than as badye of distinction? The dress- 
coat remains much the same from year to year, no eye 
but that of the tailor and the professional dandy not- 
iog imperceptible changes in number of buttons vr curve 
of sleeve. Why not, then, the lady's state dress? It re- 
quires only some woman of suflicient wealth and as- 
sured position to inaugurate a fashion which only needs 
such indorsement to establish itself permanently. 

The religious aspect of the question is one in which 
action lies even morein our own hands th n upon its 
social side In no country but our own does the 
church represent the place where one displays, first 
of all, the latest acquisitions in raim:nt. In great 
cathedral or quiet chipel alike, the woman of all 
other civilized countries obliterates as far as possible 
her personality. Beggar and titled dame kneel side 
by side in a catholicity of need, and jewels and vel- 
vets or many-hued costumes are stamped at once as 
representing & hupeless and ineradicable vulgarity. 
If the Catholic Church bad accomplished no other 
good, this one result would hold a reason for its ex- 
istence: that nowhere else has it been so demon- 
strated, when “‘ the rich and the poor meet together,” that 
‘*the Lord is the maker of them ali.” With us, the few 
poor who will have spiritual food creep into galleries 
and shadowed corners, and slip away bastily leet sight 
of them offend the perfumed and bejeweled fasbion 
blocks that flutter down the aisles with surprised glances 
atthe invaders. Free churches here and there are a 
recognition of this enormous stumbling-block in the way 
of religious growth ; but,for the most part, religious forms 
of worship, like everything else, have become more or 
less a monopoly, the property of the rich, who are con- 
sciously sometimes, more often unconsciously, drawing 
to themselves alone the means that should be free as alt 
toall. Itis an age of monopoly, and there is no tend- 
ency of modern times that demands sterner measures. 

Small share as this matter of overdressing may seem to 
have in the failure to reach the poor and struggling, it 
is yet an obstacle of which we must become conscious 
before progress is possible. If a fixed standard would 
simplify, yet broaden, social life, how much more a de- 
termined simplicity of dress in any gathering for public 
worship! Already many feel this, and carry out their 
theory for themselves and their children ; but only uni- 
versal reform can meet the need. It rests, then, with 
every woman who desires the best ; every woman whose 
heart is tender toward the patient worker defrauded of 
joy, and reaching out at last only for resignation ; every 
woman who believes in justice and love and all mighty 
powers, to forswear needless luxury of dress or appoint- 
ments, save in the legitimate place for both, and to labor, 
heart and soul, to remove all barriers. Buight girl faces, 
behind counter or in crowded workroom, look en- 
viously on the beauty it is an instinct to desire, and, 
clutching its cheap imitation, change before one’s eyes 
into haggard women, despairing or reckless, who have 
sold body and soul for the mess of pottage thrust before 
them by happier sisters. Beauty has its rights, but let 
luxurious indulgence in perfect fabric and tint be within 
sharply defined bounds; and for street, for ordinary 
social life, and for all places where worship goes on, and 
we meet as children of the Father of all spirits, let sim- 
plicity be made the unvarying rule, and a step forward 
will have been taken more momentous in its results, 
more an assurance of genuine progress, than anything 
women have yet done for women. But the merest hint 
of possibilities lies in this imperfect word, which would 
need more than one supplement to give, even in faint 
degree, the writer’s deep desire for concerted action 





among all thinking women. 
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Best system for the harmonious develop- 
ment of a child for the first three years of its 
life. 


THOUGHTS OF A MOTHER FOR 
MOTHERS. 
By Mrs. J. BURNHAM. 
E should feel that we were doing injustice to 
young mothers to specify directions for the 
development of a child did we not consider the life of 
the child as begun before its birth. 

So far as the material make-up of a child is concerned, 
itis quite analogous to the vegetable kingdom. When we 
plant the seed of a choice flower we do not expect it to 
develop in beauty and perfection unless we attend to all 
the specific needs which the particular variety requires 
for its development. So has no woman any reason to 
expect a perfect child born to her without having taken 
eare of its prenatal condition and met all the demands 
of the child’s nature. But we must remember that the 
child as truly has a soul before its birth as after ; and 
while its mental faculties may not at that time be active, 
the future quality and capacity, other things being 
equal, depends as much upon the mental condition of 
the mother as do the bones of the child depend upon the 
kind of food she eats. We donot wish to be under- 
stocd as believing that a mother may determine for her- 
self whether she will have a giant or a dwarf, either men- 
tal or physical ; but we do mean to say that every 
mother may be sure of her child being born well en- 
dowed with mental power. 

The first and greatest requisite on the part of the 
mother we believe to be a Christian spirit. ‘‘To be 
spiritually minded is life” in the highest sense. A truly 
Christian woman, from the first, is resigned not only at 
the prospect of becoming a mother, but ought to be 
grateful to her Maker that she is co privileged and 
honored to be intrusted with the molding, guiding, 
and development of a human being. When Christ 
said, ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such little one in my 
name, receiveth me,” did he mean only the beggar, 
the outcast, the child which chance bad thrown in 
her way ? Is there not a deeper meaning, a deeper 
significance ? Did he look with the eye of a prophet 
down the ages when that sentence would be neces- 
sary to open the heart of the mother to receive the 
divine gift into her life ? 

For the healthy physical development of a child the 
mother should exercise freely, but not violently ; far too 
many women give themselves up to a period of indolence, 
greatly to their own hurt and that of their offspring. 

Let your surroundings be pleasant, and such as will 
inspire pure and holy thoughts. Beautiful scenery, 
paintings, and sculpture of a chaste and ennobling 
character, all tend to this end. If these are not accessi- 
ble in your own home, if convenient take a trip to the 
city, where you may feast your eyes and gather material 
for reflections both salutary and satisfactory. In every 
hamlet may be found copies of the Madonna and other 
beautiful pictures, and with a disposition to seek the 
beautiful there is never a Jack. The hills and valleys, 
the birds and brooklets, the varied hues of autumn, and 
the starred firmament, are all yours, in whatever condi- 
tion of life. 

Do not fear being alone, but rather court quiet and 
meditation. 

Let your time be so occupied as to tend to your own 
culture and the happiness of others. 

Keep cheerful society, but do not indulge in amuse- 
ments that are exciting, like dancing, late and full-dress 
parties, etc. 

Now that you have done your own legitimate 
work toward giving your child a fair chance to begin 
life, you may proceed to care for the little swaddling 
placed in your arms. 

We reject the idea that the child is a mere animal the 
first year of its life, and should be thus cared for. That 
its animal wants are numerous and peremptory there can 
be no question ; but do not lose sight of the fact that 
you are as truly laying a foundation for a mental and 
moral as a physical structure. 

Every sight, every sound, every touch, and every odor 
will modify its condition. 

The language the child hears before it can speak will 
determine largely its vocabulary during childhood. 

From the first moment of a child’s existence, let its 
nurse be an intelligent person. The mother is naturally 
and by right the child’s best nurse, and should be ex- 
cused from this duty only when her own physical wel- 
fare demands its relinguishment. We have seen chil. 
dren, three years old, unable to express their simplest 
wants. The disadvantages are obvious. Especially in 
sickness is this keenly realized. We think it not an 
exaggeration to say that the majority of children, at the 
age of seven, cannot express themselves intelligibly. 

The nurse should be strictly chaste ; not only to pre- 
vent personal contamination, but the better to insure her 
against evil associates that may in any way cause neg- 
iect of duty. She should be extremely neat. A degree 
of neatness that would not justify one in spending time 








in some departments becomes positively necessary in the 
nursery. Every detail of apn infantis exquisitely deii- 
cate, and the utmost cleanliness should prevail. She 
should possess apatient disposition and gentle manners. 

The child should be bathed all over in tepid water 
every morning, tillit is three years old, when the cold 
water may be applied with the sponge after the tepid bath. 
Much has been said about the temperature of baths, but 
not enough of the temperatureof rooms. We venture 
this rule: Let the temperature of the room always be above 
that of the water in which the bath is given. Rub 
gently with a soft towel till perfectly dry, and dress at 
once. 

That the natural food of the infant is milk from the 
mother’s breast need not be said. The mother should 
keep herself in the best possible state to supply this de- 
mand. But while we realize that many mothers fail to 
nurse their children simply because it deprives them of 
some pleasures, on the other hand many conscientious 
mothers nourish them from their own breast greatly to 
the injury of themselves and children. A very delicate, 
nervous mother, or one having any disease whatever, 
should refrain from nursing—for in this case, asin many 
others, ‘“‘ Like mother, like child.” We have known as 
many healthy children nourished on cow's milk as on 
the motber’s, and believe that when milk from a healthy 
cow is obtainable and properly given, it may be used 
with excellent results that could not be secured by feed- 
ing the child from the breast of either an unhealthy ora 
common Jaboring woman. 

The milk should be, if possible, from a single cow, 
and every vessel required in its use should be most scru- 
pulously pure. At first the milk must be diluted, and 
the degree of dilution gradually diminished with the in- 
creasing age of the child. In the first week of the child, 
the proportion should be one part milk and two parts 
water, and every week the water should be lessened, until 
in the second month the proportion should be half milk. 
In the third month it should be two parts mllk and one 
of water; in the fourth month three parts milk to one of 
water, andthen the water gradually diminished until 
after the fifth month, when milk may be given in full 
strength. To each feeding a teaspoonful of sugar 
should be added. The milk and water mixtures should 
be heated to the temperature of 100 degrees, or the 
temperature of the body. To place the vessel con- 
taining the milk in a dish of hot water will prevent 
any scorching in the process of heating. The quantity 
taken will be regulated by the age of the child. The 
average quantity for a child four or five months old 
is about one quart in twenty-four hours. The child 
should be fed with perfect regularity, lest its stomach 
be deranged. Do not wake a child to feed it, or for any 
other purpose, if possible to avoid it. 

When it is impossible to get good milk, as is some- 
times the case in cities, a resort may be had to some of 
the prepared foods for children. We can speak with 
confidence concerning ‘‘ Mellin’s Food for Infants,” as 
we have known eeveral families who have used it with 
perfect satisfaction. 

We remember in our own youthful enthusiasm we 
felt bound to follow all the books said to make our first- 
born a perfect specimen of humanity, and for that pur- 
pose slept with not only one eye open, but with both 
eyes open all night for fear that baby would not have 
milk promptly when the hands of the clock indicated 
that two hours had passed since the last ministration. 
Well, the child waked up, with considerable wriggling, as 
regularly when the two hours had expired as though 
the clock had sounded an alarm; but, alas for the 
mother! I will leave you to imagine her fate. 

Achild at three requires very little solid food, and 
will thrive finely on none at all. No meat should be 
given. Milk should be given entirely till the child is 
past its first birthday. During the second year plain 
bread may be added, together with broths of various 
kinds. Children at this age do not need a mixed diet, 
and will not crave it if not presented. 

Sleep is one of the most important considerations in 
the development of children, and should be most care- 
fully guarded. An infant the first few weeks will sleep 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four if made com- 
fortable. 

A child should have its naps at regular intervals 
during the day, and nothing be allowed to disturb it. 
Curious callers ‘‘to see the baby” should not be 
indulged till baby has waked for himself. Thisis one of 
Master Baby’s rights, and shoul’! be strictly observed. 
A child will naturally sleep best after the wants of the 
stomach are satisfied, if not satiated ; therefore, after 
baby has had his morning bath and a proper meal, let 
him be put quietly in his crib and crow himself to sleep. 
(When he wakes will be an excellent time for his morn- 
ing ride.) Do not “jog” or rock him to sleep in your 
arms, if it is ‘“‘a real comfort” to do it, for no child 
requires this till the habit has been forced upon him. 
The worrying of children when an attempt is made 
to get them to sleep is often occasioned by the rocking, 
when if left alone they would soon be found in dream- 
land. 





Always allow your child to sleep alone. Children do 
not require the same amount of clothing as adults. 
Often in the unconsciousness of the parents a child may 
be nearly stifled under the bed-clothes. Impure air 
should not be overlooked in the care of little children, as 
they are much more susceptible to its influences than 
adults; being more delicate in their organization, 
but a small amount would be required to prove fatal 
to the infant. The child should be removed from the 
nursery and the windows thrown open for an afring 
daily. Great care should be exercised to see that the 
room he properly warmed before the child is returned ; 
the nursery should be keptat a temperature of sixty- 
five degrees. If any member of the family who is 
obliged to occupy the same room is not sufficiently 
warm at that temperature, let her put on more clothing 
rather than make the child uncomfortable. A word 
about heating the nursery. An open grate is an excel- 
lent ventilator, but is insuflicient to heat any living- 
room, during winter, in any of our Northern States ; 
and, whatever may be said against the “ hole in the floor,” 
we confess a sort of reverence and a decided affinity 
for it, and have yet to see any apparatus which will keep 
the floors so warm and insure so even a temperature 
and comfort for a family as the furnace. An infant 
should never be placed on the floor in cold weather, as 
there are always draughts about the doors. Aftera child 
is two weeks old it should be taken out in the open 
air for an hour twice each day in pleasant weather, if it 
be summer ; if winter, the child would better be kept in 
till spring. Do not permit a child under two years out 
after sundown, as the atmosphere rapidly grows damp, 
and a chill may be the result. The child should be 
rolled gently in its carriage, and never over rough 
pavements, as a jolt might do injury to the spine or 
other bones which are all so easily bent or broken. 
Keep a child away from all unpleasant sights, or from 
anytbing that would be repulsive. 

The subject of clothing must be left largely to the 
judgment of the mother, as different sections of our 
country have such a varied climate; but flannels are 
everywhere in order: in winter, all wool ; in spring and 
Fall, a lighter grade ; and in summer the gauze is very 
serviceable to absorb perspiration. Children’s clothing 
should always be loose enough to admit perfect freedom 
of action of limbs not only, but of every part of the 
body. Dress them simply. 

If achild be properly cared for up to the period of 
dentition, and supplied wtth milk containing a due 
amount of lime, and the nervous system well guarded, 
we see no reason why the growth of the teeth should 
cause any more disturbance than the growth of the 
hair or nails. We have personal knowledge of children 
who cut the first four teeth without the slightest pre- 
monition except the usual drooling, and all the others 
with no apparent pain or loss of sleep, and no bowel 
trouble whatever, as is usually the case. 

If a chiid seems nervous or irritable from any cause, 
a warm bath will generally soothe, and quiet sleep 
will follow. In all cases of sickness do not hesitate 
to send for your physician when you do not feel sure 
about the cause of the indisposition, and are not certain 
what remedies or applications are best. But do not be 
always dosing; the stomachs of many children are 
ruined by the perpetual use of drugs. If you live ina 
malarial district, by all means take your child away in 
summer; otherwise keep it at home. Its comforts will 
be met there bettcr than anywhere else. Children do 
not need changes that their overworked elders crave. 
Avoid all places of excitement. 

Children do not enjoy crowds. The stir and con- 
fusion, which they do not comprehend, wearies them 
exceedingly. Then you expose the child to the risk of 
contagious diseases. A child at the age of three years 
needs no public amusements. All needed recreation for 
the mind is given by its sight-seeing if kept out-of-doors, 
as prescribed, accompanicd by an intelligent nurse, and 
will tend to quicken its perceptive faculties. Toa child 
naturally well endowed and with a perfect physique, 
to exist is almost funny. 

A few simple playthings are all that is necessary. 
Much information will be acquired by them from 
suitable yictures, if provided. Children are lovers of 
nature. Their eyes are quick to see the flitting 
bird, their ears to hear the rippling brook; in a word, 
they are full of unexpressed poetry. Teach them 
to talk by using correct language yourself, and pro 
nounce a word for them when they fail to speak distinct- 
ly. Atthis age do not encourage children to memorize, 
and, with the numbers of beautiful illustrated children’s 
books, do not give them ‘‘ Mother Goose” twaddle. 
Teach them to say, ‘“‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
etc. Any child will sleep the sweeter for saying a little 
prayer as soon as it is able to repeat it, and there is none 
sweeter and more soothing. Teach your child to 
restrain passion as soon as it begins to manifest it. We 
have seen children kick and scream and even throw 
themselves upon the floor in a fit of passion ; it should 
not be allowed. 

Study closely the motives of the child. Children are 
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frequently punished for ‘‘ sins of ignorance.” For ex- 
ample, a child may throw a glass upon the hearth and 
break it. fle is really astonished at this phenomenon. 
Till now he has not learned that glass is fragile. A 
wise mother in this case will not punish, though she may 
have said in a breath before, ‘‘ Give ittome.” The child 
probably would never repeat such an act. Try to 
realize how little a child really knows, and deal with it 
accordingly. Yet, requirestrict obedience. A child at 
three, if properly goveraed, will realize his accountabil- 
ity to his parents as truly as at ten. But do not forget 
that he must learn to obey, as truly as to use a fork and 
spoon. Some one may ask, ‘ Has the father nothing to 
do with the development of his child the first three 
years of its life?” We answer, No: comparatively 
nothing, except by example. To you, mothers, is given 
the responsibility as well as the privilege of making 
your child what you will. 

Then, to recapitulate : Consider that God has intrusted 
to ‘you the well-being of your child before it is born. 
Exercise discretion in the selection of a suitable nurse, 
or care for it yourself. Bathe daily, and give whole- 
some food at proper intervals, and not too much. Keep 
much in the open air, and purify its apartments daily. 
Ciothe comfortably. Form regular habits of sleep, and 
then let it sleep all it will. Give cheerful companions, a 
few playthings, and avoid gatherings of all kinds. 
Teach it to pray. Teach it to restrsin passion. Use 
(discretion in governing ; govern yourself; and happi- 
ness will result to both you and your child. 

Best suggestions as to the furnishing of a 
house, not exceeding six rooms, for the sum 
of $500. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING.—LIMITED. 


By Mary WELLING BEAZELL. 


O be able to begin new again with the clear light of 
experlence as a guide would be a delightful occa- 
sion to those housewives who are busy, year in, year out, 
making the most of limited incomes. Next to this ap- 
plication of knowledge may be placed the privilege of 
adding to the young housekeeper’s opportunity the ex- 
perlence of the older, thus producing the desired har- 
monious result. 

With $500 a house containing six rooms cannot be 
made luxurious in its appointments, but it may be com- 
fortable, bright, and inviting. 

In this article little account of home manufacturing 
talentis taken. It is the exception, rather than rule, 
that an elegant article of furniture can be produced at 
home without an expense nearly, if not quite, equaling 
an out-and-out purchase of an equivalent article of the 
regular dealers. In rare cases mechanical and artistic 
ability combine to make it possible to furnish the home 
with many luxurious pieces of furniture, but this does 
not often occur, and it is judged best to confine the out- 
lay to regular channels. 

Allowing to the kitchen the first place (houses are 
kept without parlors or dining rooms, never without the 
kitchen or its equivalent), a stove with extension top, 
large baker, capacious reservoir, and the necessary 
pots, kettles, boilers, and fron baking-pans,can be bought 
for $40 ; table, with drawer and the white top dear to 
the neat housewife, needful chairs, including one high 
chair, for use at table in preparing meals, $3.50; knead- 
ing-board, knives, forks, spoons, beaters, strainers, etc., 
not allowing for costly patents or unnecessary appliances, 
$3 ; tubs, buckets, wash and ironing boards, flat-irons, 
etc,, $6.50; brown or buff Holland blinds for two win- 
dows, with fixtures, $1; for the floor a substantial, 
easily cleaned carpet may be bought at thirty-five cents 
per yard, counting something over fifteen yards, $6; 
making a total of $60. 

For the dinfng-room must be chosen, in pattern 
and color to suit, an ingrain carpet, which this year 
can be warranted at seventy-five cents per yard. The 
dining-room of a house of this size must needs be 
used for other purposes, often, than the family gath- 
ering ‘‘when the meal is spread,” and for some 
corner in it will be needed easy chairs, a small table with 
drawer and shelves beneath, and hanging shelves for 
books, Since the dining-table cannot be of the elaborate 
carved style, it is recommended that a solid ash table, 
with chairs to match, be chosen. Linens, like carpets, 
are greatly reduced in prices, so that table-cloths and 
napkins, in such abundance as to insure a neatly spread 
table, and sufficient in number to last from six to ten 
years, if laundried at home, may be bought for a com- 
paratively small amount. An outfit of decorated dishes 
in elaborate sets will not come within range of this 
allowance, but the delicate smooth ware, pure white, 
known as American china, can be had, in pieces suffi- 
cient to lay a dinner or tea table with every needed 
article, at most convenient prices. A few articles of 
decorated ware and dainty glass may be added to make 
a bright table. Carpet and drugget, $21 ; dining table 
and chairs, $15; windows, $5; book-shelves, easy 
chairs, table, $10; dishes, $20; table-linen, $14 ; total, 





The dining-room will be greatly improved in appear- | 
ance if a corner near the dining-table is fitted with sev- 
eral shelves {n natural wood. A sideboard being unat- | 
tainable, these shelves make a good substitute for | 
displaying a few pieces of china or glass. A small 
amount may be reserve4, too, for a side table for carving | 
or from which dessert may be served. These and other | 
minor changes or additions will depend on the taste and 
management of those most interested. 

The parlor will be that best of parlor kind, one 
in daily use, not shut away for occasion. The carpet 
may be of Brussels, such as can be warranted, at $1 to 
$1.15 per yard. A room 15x15 requires thirty yards of 
Brussels, or twenty-five of ingrain. A good sofa may 
be had for from $15 to $18. A large upholstered chair, 
with casters, for $8 or $9. A large arm-chair without 
rockers, walnut, with cane seat and back, for $3. Two 
rocking-chairs—one wicker, the other a folding chair. A 
square table with shelf beneath, and a set of book- 
shelves, either fitted to a convenient corner and made to 
stand upon the floor, or they may be somewhat fanciful 
in shape and fastened with large screws to the wall at 
proper height. In either case the top shelf may be 
draped and used for brica brac. It may be preferred 
to buy for the parlor an ingrain carpet of the best grade, 
which will make a difference of some dollars ; this may 
be used in procuring a handsome rug or rugs. Parlor 
floor, $34 ; table and book-shelves, $11; sofa and easy 
chairs, $26 ; rocking chairs, $10 ; windows, $20 ; total, 
$101. 

The windows throughout this plan will furnish oppor- 

tunity for the taste and ingenuity of the home-builder. 
Allowance is made for good and tasteful shades and 
drapery, nothing expensive. It is suggested that in 
hanging curtains or lambrequins slender wooden poles 
stained, or iron rods gilded, be made to work into the 
wardrobe hooks that can be bought at a trifle per dozen, 
and which may be gilded or left in bronze color as they 
are found. 
. If the front entrance be a hall proper, running back 
as far as the stairway extends, the stair and hall car- 
pet must suit each other. The hat-rack in this case 
must be a wall-rack, under which should stand a small 
teble with drawer, and an arrangement beneath for over- 
shoes. If there is simply a square vestibule entrance, 
the regular hat-tree can be allowed, owing to the differ- 
ence in cost of carpet. For the entrance an allowance 
of $18. 

In furnishing bedrooms, where regard must be had 
to the amount expended, the regular ‘‘ suite,” pride of 
the professional dealer, must be avoided. In even lim- 
ited establishments a good oiled-walnut bedstead may 
be found at prices here quoted, and instead of the dress- 
ing-case usually sold with such bedsteads, it is advised 
that a plain ofled-walnut bureau, without a mirror 
attached, be bought, and a mirror chosen with reference 
solely to the glass, with the pluinest possible frame, which 
may be afterward, according to taste, be either deco- 
rated, draped, or gilded. Such a mirror carefully hung, 
the bureau covered with tasteful scarf, the various toilet 
bottles and cases, cushions and boxe3, neatly disposed, 
will be likely to satisfy even a fastidious observer. 

In the family bedroom oative manufacturing ability 
can be well employed in making footstools, padding 
chairs, or even covering a box-lounge, thus adding to 
the comfort and coziness of the family retreat. 

For the guest-chamber nothing will be found more 
suitable than the ash furniture which is finished with 
cherry or walnut trimmings. If in carpet and curtains 
a hint of blue runs, this furniture blends perfectly ; if 
rose color, maroon, or the fashionable shades of green, 
the harmony is still complete. A set of four or five 
pieces will cost as low as from $35 to $40. Should it 
be desired to save for some other place a part of this 
money, see that the washstand is of the style having 
three drawers, to take the place of those of the dressing- 
case. Procure a packing-box as nearly as possible the 
size of a bureau ; first tack neatly all over this box cam- 
bric of the shade to be accented in this room. On the 
two ends and one side, in full plaiting, fasten Swiss 
muslin, barred jaconet, or cheese capping ; the top must 
be covered with the same, finished around the upper 
edge with a box-plaiting ruche of the same. Let the 
mirror be rather large, and hung at convenient height 
directly over the box. Above the glass fasten securely 
to the wall a triangle formed of three pieces of wood an 
inch in width and some eighteen inches long ; from the 
three angles have three-inch-wide pieces ; or three fron 
rods will answer, and, perhaps, will be more easily in- 
serted; these must project eighteeninches. A single width 
of whatever thin material is being used, five or six yards 
long, is to be suspended over these projecting pieces and 
draped down each end of the case. With dainty toilet 
articles this dressing-table may be made a thing of 
beauty as well as use, at less than half the cost of a 
bureau. 

The crockery for these rooms should not be bought in 
fancy sets. The really necessary pieces for both rooms, 
in white or banded ware, can be bought as below named. 
Reliable hair mattresses, in buying more than one, can 
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be had ata reduction ; sea grass and cotton mixed, as 
low as $6.50 apiece. Linen sheets and cases, however 
tempting, are not within reach, but the best of muslin is 
counted ; and in toweling it will be found satisfactory 
to have at least one dozen of huckaback bought in the 
piece and fringed at home. The better quality of the 
linen for the outlay of money is the reason for this. 

It is suggested that instead of the chairs usually sold 
with bedroom suites, a half-dozen graceful cane chairs 
be purchased and distributed as needed, not forgetting 
one or two in the hall to be available for parlor or dining- 
room when needed. Walnut bedstead, $15; walnut 
bureau, $12; washstand, $8; mirror, $2; windows, 
$10; carpets, $40 ; guest-room set, $38; crockery, $7; 
mattresses, $22; woven-wire springs, $10; feather pil- 
lows, $12; towels, $6; counterpanes, $5; comforters 
and blankets, $17 ; sheets and slips, $9; total, $213. 

The sixth room has been reserved for very plain 
furnishing. In this age of revolving domestic help it is 
desirable to have a room that can be easily cleaned fora 
new occupact. 

There should also be in every house a room to be used 
in case of malignant or contagious disease, so as to be 
readily renovated. A square of drugget lightly tacked 
down, a very plain strong bedstead, a mattress of shred- 
ded husks, over which should be placed a home-quilted 
cotton mattress, readily washed ; an easy chair should 
belong with others necessary to this room, and a plain 
washstand. An expense of $20 would perhaps furnish 
this room; at least within two or three dollars of this 
amount will be found sufficient. 

In purchasing a number of articles in any line a fair 
reduction is always made, so that a surplus may be 
counted upon in most of these allowances. 

Many articles can be made to order by mechanics in 
cases where nothing suitable is to be found. This will 
most likely be the case in the book-shelves named. 


Best scheme for the support of a family 
of four on an income of $1,000 per annum, 


HOW WE DO IT. 


By 8S. A. Brown. 


8 RITE and tell how we do it?” Well, I sup- 

pose I might, if it were not for the many 
other things which I want to do,” said Mrs. Knight, as 
she meditatively thrust her hand into an old stocking, 
seeking diligently for what she did not wish to find. She 
found it, however, and, threading her darning-needle, 
prepared to mend the hole, while her husband continued 
his perusal of The Christian Union. 

‘Write it yourself, William,” she said, after a 
pause, 

“ Oh, I can’t do it up as you could! I will act as ad- 
viser and critic.” 

‘* Every one else will have so much to say on that sub- 
ject,” said Mrs. Knight. ‘‘ The trouble will be that peo 
ple who are actually living on a thousand dollars a year 
do not have time to write newspaper articles, so the 
greater part of what is sent will be the theories of those 
who sit down in affluence to concoct on paper a scheme 
for those who have to economize.” 

‘But if you would ouly write,” replied her husband, 
throwing aside the paper, ‘‘ you could tell our own ex- 
perience, and an ounce of experience is worth a pound 
of theories.” 

‘*But I’m so busy doing it,” said Mrs. Knight. 

‘“* Perhaps it is your duty,” said Mr. Knight, with a 
sly twinkle in his eye, wnich showed that he considered 
that word a sort of talisman. 

“If I really thought it was my duty.” said Mrs. 
Knight, without noticing her husband’s expression, ‘‘I 
believe I would try and see what sort of a scheme I 
could get up out of our account books.” 

‘* You can devote to-morrow to it, as the children are 
both going to mother's for the day.” 

‘*But I meant to clean the china closet.” 

‘Oh, let the china closet go! that’s always clean 
enough. Sit down to-morrow, and rest and write.” 

‘* What people really want,” said Mrs. Knight, as she 
rolled up her stocking and took another pair, ‘‘is to 
know how to make a thousand dollars buy two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. I can’t tell that.” 

‘* The general complaint seems to be that young people 
want to begin in their style of living where their parents 
leave off,” said her husband, as he drew his chair toward 
the fire, and prepared for a long chat. 

““Oh, my dear, they’ve got way beyond that now. 
They want to live all the time as the very nicest people 
they know live when they have company. We live on 
a thousand dollars a year, but we do without a great 
many things. I am afraid our simple style of house- 
keeping would be scorned by young people who are 
just beginning. Our house, for example—only two 
rooms downstairs and three upstairs, besides the closets 
and entries.” 

‘** But you know,” interrupted her husband, “ that we 
could have had that house on Maple Street for the same 
rent ; and that had two more rooms in it, and was much 
more handsomely finished.”’ 
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“Yes; but it had a dismal, inconvenient kitchen. A 
dado and a bay window in the parlor will not make up 
for that. I would rather ‘dine in the kitchen or kitch in 
the dining-room,’ as we do here, than to feel like a prisoner 
while I am at work. it is just like that false economy 
whieh wil] not buy Jabor-saving contrivances for house- 
work. Whatever makes things easier saves time, and 
that is just the same tu ing as money.” 

“Yes, my wise wife, but all the world does not know 
as much as you. Now, do devote to-morrow to classify- 
ing our expenses. We are a family of four, and we live 
very comfortably and happily on a thousand dollars a 
year. Who knows what a benefactor you may be to 
poor humanity !” 


‘“«T have done it,” were the first words that greeted Mr. 
Knight on his return the next evening ; and as f0on as 
dinner was finished he sat down to listen to the result of 
his wife’s labors in behalf of struggling impecuniosity. 

“ This is the way we did,’ she said, with a little air 
of triumph, as she spread out her papers on the table and 
began to read. ‘‘ Our income was just $1,000 ; $900 after 
we had put aside the tenth, which did not belong to us, 
but to God. 

** This is how it was divided : Two hundred for our 
rent; fifty for fuel—it took a good deal of care to make 
that suffice, for last winter was so cold, but you remem- 
ber how careful we were to keep the rooms warm only 
whin we were actually using them. During the fore- 
noon the parlor fire was only just kept alive, and the 
hall stove warmed the rooms upstairs sufficiently for all 
ordinary occasions. In summer I cooked by the kero- 
sene stove as much as possible, because oil is cheaper 
than wood. Our kerosene cost us $1130. Your cloth- 
ing was $50.87; mine was $45.25 I did not spend as 
much as usual last year, as I bought no handsome dress 
and nocloak. I wear prints more than half the time, 
and those cost almost nothing, so my nice dresses last a 
long time. Mabel’s clothes were $30.15, and Kate's 
$28.85. There was nothing spent on dress which we 
cou'd possibly avoid. The girls were comfortably 
clethed, and notso plainly as to make them conspicucus. 
Shoes were the great expense, but I bought the best 
quality, because cheap ones wear out so fast that 
they mount up enormously. In summer they wore low 
shoes much of the time, because they cost less than boots. 

‘Our washing costs a dollar a week. When the girls 
wore white dresses we did them up at home. That made 
$52. I allowed $20 a month for our food, but it has 
never gone over that, and much of the time has gone 
under. In February, for example, it only cost $14.91 ; 
and in April $15 32. What wesaved out of the allowance 
for the table paid for our subscription to the Pamphlet 
Society, and for our newspapers, and left a margin to 
hire a woman occasionally for a day’s scrubbing. I 
think I could provide for the table on $4 a week, but it 
would be safer to allow $5. If our girls were boys it 
would cost us more. In that case we should have to 
consider even more carefully what sort of food was most 
‘ filling at the price,’ as Sam Weller would say.” 

‘*Sometimes we have company,” said Mr. Knight. 
‘* You have made no allowance for that extra expense.” 

‘* But sometimes we are company, my dear, and that 
keeps it even, especially as the change we make in our 
table for guests is in quantity and not quality.” 

**Mr. Manstield was in the store to-day, and he spoke 
of the expense of living, and said $40 a month was the 
very least that would provide a table for a family of 
foar.” 

‘Mrs. Mansfield is a wretched manager,” said Mrs. 
Knight, scornfully. ‘“‘She is always changing her 
servants, and has no chance to teach them economy in 
cooking, even if ste understandsit herself. Besides, their 
table is probably much better than ours. You know we 
have only very plain food. No pies, and no rich cake ; 
simple meat and vegetables, with bread and butter. Mr. 
Mansfield would scorn our bill of fare.” 

‘Not if you were the cook,” said Mr. Knight, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I am never ashamed to invite any guest toour 
table.” 

‘* What we spend for food,” resumed Mrs. Knight, 
‘‘is divided about in this way. One-fifth of 
the whole goes for meat, one-tenth for butter, and 
nearly one-tenth for flourand oatmeal. The other things 
vary so much with the season of the year that I cannot 
estimate them as accurately. Sugar used to cost nearly 
a tenth, but it is so low now that I have the comfortable 
feeling of having made a good bargain every time I buy 
any. Our three pints of milk every day costs $2.52 a 
month—more than a tenth, you see. You know our 
breakfasts are very uniform. Mabel and Kate always 
get that meal without any help from me.” 

‘‘Some people would think you a very cruel mother 
to make girls of ten and thirteen get the family break 
fast.” 

“Tt does not hurt them,” said Mrs. Knight. “If we 
keep no servant, they must help in some way. They 

can do nothing about lunch, because they are at school, 
and atdinner I only expect them to set the table and 
wash the dishes. They would find it twice as hard to 





help in a general way as they do to have prescribed 
duties which come regularly. They are both quite skill- 
ful little cooks, and if I were in the kitchen with them 
1 could not help interfering and meddliog all the time, it 
would fret me so to see their clumsy way of doing 
things; but now they have a chance to get experience 
which they will always value. The oatmeal and coffee, 
and muflins or corn-cake or toast, which we have in the 
moruing, are very inexpensive. Our lunches are just as 
plain. You do not know about those, because you c»rry 
yours with you. Our dinners are our most expensive 
meal. I have madea little list of what we had last week. 
I think it was about an average week with us. 

‘‘On Monday we had fish chowder, bread, and a 
good pudding. 

‘The next day, had a peasoup, which cost about four 
cents, as we dried the peas ourselves. It would not have 
cost more than six or eight if we had bought them. A 
boiled forequarter of mutton, with potatoes and turnips, 
and no dessert. 

‘The next day we had an excellent mutton broth, 
made of the water in which the mutton was boiled, with 
a little onion and rice added ; the mutton, warmed over, 
potatoes and boiled rice, with dates for dessert. That 
was on Wednesday. 

“On Thursday we had a tomato soup, which cost 
almost nothing, because I canned the tomatoes myself, 
as we had plenty in the garden last summer. The sec- 
ond course was croquettes, made of the bits and ends 
of the mutton, with crumbs, and a few cents’ worth of 
ham to give zest. Potatoes and macaroni, and for des- 
sert an apple tapioca. 

‘On Friday we had no soup, because I made a beef 
stew. The piece was cut from the flank, and only cost 
eleven cents ; but when it had been boiled two or three 
hours, with onion, clove, and tomato, with the gravy 
seasoned and thickened, it made a ‘dainty dish to set 
before the king.” We had mashed potato with it, and 
parspbips. Apples for dessert. 

“On Saturday we had a white soup, made of potatoes, 
turnips, and milk. The second course was baked beans, 
and the dessert a ‘ John’s Delight.’ 

‘*On Sunday we had aroast of beef. We do not in- 
dulge in that every week, you know, because a good 
roast costs so much, and a poor one is not worth buying ; 
but this will reappear in different forms until the last 
bone has been made into soup. It is my ambition to 
have absolutely no waste of food, and still to have our 
table appetizing and attractive. 

“Here are our year’s expenses al] together: Rent, 
$200; fuel, $50; lights, $11.30; Mr. Knight’s clothing, 
$50.87 ; Mrs. Knight’s clothing, $45.25 ; Mabel’s cloth- 
ing, $3815; Kate’s clothiug, $28.85; allowance for 
food, $224 ; washing, $52; total, $699.42. There were 
some other expenses which did not come under any of 
these heads, about $50 in all, and that makes in round 
numbers $750. This left us $150 for our rainy day 
fund. Some years we have not been able to put aside 
anything, ou account of illness, or some other extra ex- 
pense. This has been an exceptionally prosperous year 
in some ways. We have all been well, and we haven't 
needed a new carpet—two blessings for which I am 
thankful. 

** It does try me to see how much is really wasted in the 
world, absolutely thrown away. Enougk food is burnt 
up and cast aside in many a kitchen to support an entire 
family ; and as to dress—” 

“You can’t put it better than the Vicar of Wakefield 
did, my dear : that the indigent world might be clothed 
from the trimmings of the vain.” 

‘‘There is a great mistake somewhere,” said Mrs. 
Knight, witha sigh. ‘‘ Starvation in the slums, anJ will- 
ful waste in the avenues, is not what God intends. I 
am not as severe upon the trimmings of the vain as the 
good Vicar was, but I do think that those whe acknowl- 
edge that the silver and gold are the Lord’s ought to have 
a conscience even in the matter of scraps. 

“It depends very much upon how young people 
begin. Those who spend a thousand dollars a year 
carefully and conscientiously will know how to use 
their tens of thousands all the better if they ever come. 
‘He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much.’ Send along your scheme, my dear, and see 
if it will not help some of those who have only ‘that 
which is least.’” 

‘* Send it yourself ; I’ve done my part,” she said. So 
here it is. 








Best plan fora course of family read- 
ing extending over a period of one year. 


A FAMILY READING CIRCLE. 
By Epwarp 8. Dwient, M.D. 


O recommend a series of works for family reading 
requires careful thought : first, on account of the 
great mass of useful literature from which we must 
select ; and, second, because the number of books which 
can be used for this purpose during a single year must 
necessarily be very limited. Indeed, the writer's great- 
est difficulty is todecide which books should be omitted, 








sO many are there which have been a source of pleasure 
and of profit to him in his own readings of the past. 
It is our aim in making this selection to choose such 
works as shall cover as wide a range of useful informa- 
tion as possible (or such as shall cultivate the taste), and 
at the same time prove interesting. 

Family reading may be carried on in either one or two 
ways: by having one member of the household read 
aloud for the benefit of the rest ; or by having each indi- 
vidual member read for him, or herself, the same part of 
the same work, the subject to be afterward discussed or 
commented upon by the whrcle family in conclave. That 
the first of these two methods is by far the best, as well as 
the least laborious, we think will be generally admitted ; 


| and also that it will be the one most likely to be 


thoroughly carried out aud persevered in; as the sys- 
tem of separate and silent reading must necessarily en- 
croach upon the busy hours of the day, and will be cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to interfere with the accustomed 
duties or pleasures of one or other of the family, and 
thus eventually come to an end long before the specified 
year has elapsed. 

We will therefore restrict our attention to the first of 
these two methods, a method which is usually practica- 
ble in the evening only. 

Let us, then, assume two hours to be the average time 
devoted to evening readings, as longer than this would 
be apt to prove wearisome alike to the voice and to the 
ear. And Jet us assume also that every evening cannot 
be devoted to this purpose, as the visits of friends, the 
occasional requirements of business, or exceptiunal 
household duties will be almost certsin at times to pre- 
vent. Or some member of the family is liable to be in- 
disposed, or too nervous to listen to the reading. 

We will suppose, then, 250 secular evenings to be the 
greatest number which could probably be devoted to 
this purpose, and we will assume that two hours of every 
Sabbath may be devoted to a course of reading appro- 
priate to the day. 

Now, what should be the nature of the mental pabu- 
lum to be preferred for the readings of the week? (I 
will speak of the Sunday readings afterward.) Itshould 
manifestly combine entertainment with profit, or, in 
other words, it should be instructive without being dry, 
and should convey general information upon a variety 
of subjects without being written in a too diffuse style. It 
should unite works upon general history with a moder- 
ate amount of standard fiction, and also with elementary 
science, as well as art, travel, biography, the history of 
literature, and poetry. 

The various works selected should be judiciously 
alternated so as not to weary the mind, but rather to 
furnish a little novelty ; an occasional repetition being 
mide from time to time, by reading some different work 
ucating of the same general subjects as those which 
have already been gone over. This will serve to fix the 
diff-rent important facts permanently in the memory. 

The whole should be as interesting as possible, and, 
by means of questions and remarks on the part of the 
reader and hearers, should be rendered as informal and 
pleasant as possible, so that the evening readings should 
ultimately become the great event in every day’s home 
life. 

The course which I now am about to mention must 
necessarily be of a somewhat elewentary nature, as for 
families already possessed of literary habits, and ac 
customed for years to devote a considerable part of their 
leisure time to instructive reading, it would be impossi- 
ble to lay down any system which would not encroach, 
in one direction or the other, upon the literary domain 
which had already been gone over by more or less of the 
individuals to whom the proposal was addressed. 

Let us now consider, first, a course of secular read- 
ings, destined, as above explained, to cover an average 
time of two hours each for 250 evenings. 

As we are an English-speaking people, and as our 
customs, laws, and history are, to a great extent, identi- 
fied with those of our British cousins, let us first com- 
mence with a survey of the history of England, and 
more particularly with that of the nation as a whole. 
For that purpose, suppose we begin with that excellent 
work, Green's ‘‘ History of the English People.” This 
comprises four volumes, and is divided into nine books, 
the first two of which, commencing with the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, brings us to the year 1204. 

Beginning our course with these two books, each of 
which contains four not very lengthy chapters, we will 
allot two of the latter to each evening, or thus employ 
four evenings altogether. 

Then we insert some work of standard fiction bearing 
upon the times and manners of which we have just been 
reading—first, as a relief to the mind, and second, so as 
thoroughly to interest our hearers in these historic 
periods. For this we may select Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” or 
Herbert’s ‘‘ Wager of Battle” (if the reader cun obtain 
it), or Scott’s ‘‘ Betrothed.” Let us allot eight evenings 
to whichever of these works may be selected, the first 
being the best. 

Now let us resume our history, and read the ten 
chapters making up the third and fourth books, which 
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will bring us down to 1461. For this we will allow five 
evenings. 

We introduce here another novel, which, although 
the scene is not laid in England, yet treats of the period 
at which our fourth book of history ends, and which 
presents a masterly picture of life in medixeval times. I 
refer to Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth.” 
But it must be read aloud by an older member of the 
family, who must be prepared to leave out passages of 
greater or less length here and there, as it represents the 
conversation and customs of medieval times, in one or 
two places, in a rather broad manner. (To this we will 
devote twelve evenir gs.) 

Now to the fifth book of our history, or until the 
date 1540. Thiscomprises four chapters, or four even- 
ings’ readings ; and then we will take up the sixth canto 
of Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion,” and then the ‘‘ Armorer’s Pren- 
tices” of Miss Yonge, allowing four evenings for their 
perusal. 

Now for the s!xth book of Green’s ‘‘ History” (—1603) 
which for its seven chapters will require perhaps four 
evenings ; and then Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Kenilworth,” or 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” (Amayas Leigh), which 
will require some eight evenings more. 

The seventh book of Green (seven evenings) will be 
followed by Scott’s ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel” (eight evenings), 
and his eighth book (—1760) by ‘‘ Waverley,” the two 
consuming thirteen evenings. The final (ninth) book of 
Green, bringing us down to 1815, then remains, and will 
occupy five readings more. 

Let us now turn our attention in a different direction, 
and take up the volume on “ European Art,” of the 


_ “ Scribners’ Illustrated Library of Wonders,” devoting 


four evenings to this subject, and following with aw: rk 
upon European travel, Curtis Guild’s ‘‘Over the 
Ocean,” which will probably require eight more. Then 
a new topic, Astronomy ; for this we will give six even- 
ings to the perusal of Agnes Giberne’s ‘‘Sun, Moon, and 
Stars,” and will then revert to history ; this time of our 
own continent. For this purpose let us take up ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,” a history by Mackenzie, which gives a historical 
sketch of the United States, Canada, and South Amer- 
ica, and will probably consume eight readings ; and 
then devote four more to ‘‘ A Century of American Lit- 
erature ” (Beers). Asa pleasant contrast to the works 
which we have just finished, we next take up Irving’s 
‘* Albambra” and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” which 
will provide material for six readings. 

To be brief, [ will now sum up rapidly the other 
works which I recommend for this course, placing them 
in the order in which I think they may be advantage- 
ously read, and indicating by a figure the number of 
evenings which each will be apt to require : 


Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.................. . 10 
Perec one eee 1 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and Traveler.............. 1 
O; tical Wonders, Llustrated Library of Wonders...... 3 
Wonders of Heat. “s me - 38 
Aaroed Again.  (Custts Gila) s...< 6 ccccscccessnewecanses 8 
Three Centuries of Modern History. (Yonge)........... 12 
RPO OE LW CMs, “CIICMOTIB) 5c ics. cs ccecccccccgias ces 6 
The World’s Foundations. (Agnes Giberne)............ 6 
Lands of the Saracen. (Bayard Taylor)................. i) 
Central and Eastern Arabia. (Palgrave)............: sits “O 
Young Folks’ History of Greece. (Miss Yonge)......... 5 
TS Gibbet: IOs da es ben sarss Sadik edad ceecccnces 5 
Dr. Smith’s Small Histery of Rome..................... 7 
Macaulay’s Laysof Ancient Rome..................00085 2 
Lockart’s Valerius (old edition, if obtainable), or Eck- 
OE 0 Is ns o's 'casigg 0s i 2,6.0044.0.0:6:55:3 4 
Fairy Land of Science. (Miss Buckley).................. 5 
eee eee 1 
Irving’s Mahomet (5) and Mahomet’s Successors...... . 8 
Journey to Central Africa. (Bayard Taylor)............ 9 
Scott’s Quentin Durward, or Anne of Geierstein........ 8 
Young Folks’ History of France. (Miss Yonge)......... 5 


Macaulay’s Essays on Frederick the Great and Warren 
Hastings, or the third chapter of his History of 


For the Sabbath evenings we would recommend : 

Eighteen Christian Centuries. (Rev. James White.) 

The second and fifth books of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

The Apostles of Medieval Europe. (Rev. G. F. Maclear.) 

Geikie’s Life of Christ, and Conybeare and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul. 


THE MAIL-BAG UNIVERSITY. 


HE Post-Office School is the schvol of the future. 
The schoolmaster is at home. It is the schvol that 
isabroad. The little red schoolhouse at the crossroad, 
the district school, the academy, college, and university 
will always hold their own till some new kind of chil- 
dren are invented. They do a work that can never be 
done in any other way. But, besides these older schools, 
has, within the past few years, sprung up a novel and 
horoughly American system of education, that may be 
called the Mail-Bag University. This post-office school, 
this system of instruction by correspondence, has taken 
& most extraordinary hold on the minds of the people. 
It appeals directly to the American imagination by its 
vastness ,of scope, and the almost boundless possibilities 











for doing good educational work that the system offers. 

We have in this country a nation of readers, and the 
best and cheapest mail service in the world. Why 
should not the U. 8. M. be the means of communication 
between a good school] master in some obscure Massachu- 
setts village and 7,000 pupils in every English speaking 
nation in the world? There is no reason, because such 
a school exists, and has been in successful operation for 
several years. A private school in Boston has over 500 
scholars, and probably not three per cent. of the pupils 
ever saw the teacher. This is what is meant by the 
Mail-Bag University—the idea of instruction vy letter. 
Such schools have received the name of correspondence 
schools. The pupils remain at home ; the teacher may 
never meet a single scholar in his life ; and yet the rela- 
tion may be as close and quite as pleasant as between 
master and pupils in any private or public school. With 
the exception of such matters as pronunciation in the 
study of language, the study of tone in singing, finger- 
ing in piano or organ playing, and Jike branches of work, 
there appears to be nothing that is not now taught by 
these mail-bag schools. The correspondence schools 
advertise to teach almost arything taught in any ordi- 
nary school or college, and the extraordinary success of 
some of the schools indicates that the pupils are satisfied 
with the method and their progress under it. 

The most successful of these correspondence schools 
is the Chautauqua University. This institution is now 
estimated to instruct in all its schools very nearly 60,000 
pupils. The larger part of these pupils are members of 
the ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle,” and 
are simply readers of certain books Jaid out by the Su- 
perintendent of Instruction. The members read the books 
through a four-year course, answer a few examination 
questions, and then graduate. There does not appear to 
be, in this department of the University, any instruction 
by correspondence. In the younger departments of the 
University actual instruction has been given by mail for 
two or three years, and with good results. Within the 
past few months several] new branches have been added 
to the University, and a wholly novel system of instruc- 
tion by mail has been introduced, that promises to givea 
new impetus and a new character to the University. 

Among these new branches is the Chautauqua Society 
of Fine Arts, the School of Journalism, and the Chau- 
tauqua Town and Country Club. The Art School and 
School of Journalism will before long be open for work, 
and some description of their methods will be given here 
soon. In February last the first public announcement of 
the C. T. C. C., then called the Chautauqua Cultivator’s 
Circle, was made in The Christian Union. Since that 
time the new school has been started. It can hardly be 
said to be opened, for there is nothing to open, neither 
schoolhouse nor college, and yet it is a real school in act- 
ive operation, with nearly a hundred pupils busy over 
their novel home object lessons. Three meihods of in- 
struction are carried on in this learner’s club. There is 
only one subject before the pupils—agriculture, or the 
study of plants and animals in relation to work and 
business. The club is a school of practical work in the 
growing of plants, flowers, and vegetables, and the care 
of horses, cattle, sheep, fowls, and other useful creat 
ures. Its aim is to teach its members to observe, to 
work with skill and precision, and to become producers 
of food and of wealth. 

When a new member joins the Club he or she agrees 
to do one of fourthings. These are, first, to observe and 
record the height of the thermometer at 7 a.M. every 
day for not less than thirty consecutive days ; secondly, 
to observe and record the direction of the wind in the 
same manner ; thirdly, to observe and report in the same 
way the state of the weather ; fourthly, to observe and 
report once a day, for thirty days, some fact in nature, 
be it the weather, the appearance of flowers, flight of 
birds, or some other natural phenomenon. 

This work the members can do at any time each year 
of the two-year course of study, and the fact of the work 
being done correctly will be mentioned ia the diploma 
given by the Chautauqua University when the pupil 
graduates. The object of these observations and reports 
is to practice precision and promptitude, to teach to ob- 
serve, to teach faithfulness in work, and to lead the 
pupil’s attention to the panorama of nature ever moving 
before his eyes. It leads to the scientific mind by select- 
ing an ever-changing phenomenon, and making it the 
subject of exact, regular, daily report. Besides this 
observatory work each pupil is at liberty to select one or 
more other lessons in the culture of plants, both in the 
house and garden, and in the care of birds, cattle, dogs, 
fish, horses, or poultry. As soon as the members have 
selected the work-lessons they wish to do they write to 
the Club headquarters, and full written directions are 
mailed to them. They then proceed with the work in 
their own homes ; and if at any time they do not under- 
stand what they are doing or how to do it, they write 
again for instructions. Every member is at liberty at 
any time to ask questions, and the only expense is a 
postal or a stamp for a reply. This forms the second 
feature of the Club—the question-box. When the sum- 
mer is over and the outdoor work finished, the members 
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take up a course of readin on the same subjects until it 
is time to begin the spring work for the second term. 
Every member is expected to report fully all that he doe 
in the way of work, and to answer a series of examina 
tion questions in regard to his reading and work. 

The announcement of the opening of this home school 
of work and study was welcomed by the press in many 
of the large cities, as the idea suggests such excellent 
opportunities for the home study of nature and science 
The newspapers in the country, on the other hand, wel 
comed it as a means of interesting young people in the 
work going on around them, and as perhaps a means of 
raising farm work in the estimation of the people en- 
gaged in it, by making the work interesting asa science 
and making the farm attractive as a place for intelligent 
experiment and study. 

Nearly one hundred people, of every age from seven 
to eighty, have alreaty joine! the Club, and many are 
already earnestly at work on its lessons. The majority 
of the pupils quickly availed themselves of the privilege 
of asking questions, and their letters show an earnest 
spirit and a real desire to learn, The members live in 
nearly every State, and appear to be all interested in 
farm work and life, though the larger part of them live 
in cities. The Club is really a town and country asso- 
ciation of people who wish to know something, to be 
something, and to do something. It aims 10 educate by 
observation, by work, by inquiry, and by reading. Its 
headquarters are at Houghton Farm, Mountainville, 
Orange County, N. Y. This fact is sufficient guarantee 
that its work will be carried on earnestly, faithfully, and 
thoroughly. As the Club isa branch of the Chautauqua 
University, its business office is at the University office, 
Plainfield, N. J. Sbould any one care to join this 
already growing Club it is only necessary to apply to 
Miss Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield. N. J., for circular and 
application blank. The fees for the Club are twenty-five 
cents a year, payable in advance. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Ni 

4 ie the day of her death Meg remembered the pause 

that came as she stood there, silent, her eyes tixed 
on the evil face over which an expression was stealing 
that she did not understand. That the face was evil, was 
her only distinct impression. She did not note that Gid 
was better dressed than when she left him, and that 
much flashy jewelry in pins and rings witnessed to his 
prosperity. He had grown stouter; his bearing was 
more assured ; and he seemed precisely what he was, a 
successful political leader of a bucket-shop constituency. 
He had supposed Meg long ago dead and under ground, 
and now and then, in maudlin moments, had often 
said, ‘‘Poor Meg! She was fonder of me than apy- 
body's ever been.” But to meet her alive, and not only 
alive, but respectable to an incredible degree, was a 
shock, an outrage even, as he thouglitof it. She looked 
like a lady, almost. She was handsomer than ever. By 
Gaorge! Why shouldn't they make it up, and try it 
over again? His small eyes lighted, and he smiled on 
Meg, whosuarunk back, still silent. 

‘‘So you’ve been trying the respectable dodge, and 
turned nurse,” he said. ‘‘ Seems to me it’s pretty late 
for your high-fly er's children to be out, but you've got 
reasons, more’n Jikely, for taking your time.” 

Meg had thrown one arm about Felix and drawn him 
to her closely, an anguish of terror in her heart lest in 
some way Gid should know and claim him ; but with the 
words a way of deliverance opened before ber. Felix 
knew the way home perfectly, and, with a rapid sign or 
two, she had said to him, with an imperativeness that he 
felt as well as saw: ‘‘ Run, and do not stop till you are 
at home and have shut the door.” 

The child, whose eyes had been fixed threateningly on 
Gid’s face, hesitated an instant. ‘There was trouble, he 
knew, and he held Meg’s hand till again she had mo- 
tioned him away, acd he obeyed with a sudden 
sense of fear that sent him flying down Twenty third 
Street. 

‘‘T’s just as well he’s gone,” Gid said. ‘‘ Sit down 
here, Meg, and let’s have a little talk, now that little pitch- 
ersain’t onhand. By George, Meg! if you was dressed 
up the way you'd ought to be, you’d cut a bigger dash 
’n you ever did. Sit down, I say.” 

Meg obeyed mechanically. Anything to turn bis at- 
tention from Felix, and prevent his asking questions. 
She would not look at Gid. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, from which strange lights seemed to rise and 
surround her. She was cold, and shivered as she shrunk 
to the end of the bench and waited. 

‘It’s a queer dodge for you,” Gid said, with another 
long look and a slight frown as he felt the silent opposi- 
tion surrounding her like a wall. ‘‘ Anybody ’d have 
said you'd been born a district schoolma’am, to see you 
now. Your fine folks you work for wouldn’t like it 





1 Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 
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much to hear the kind o’ thing you really was born to 
an’ lived in.” 

Still silence. Gid moved a little nearer. 

“ Come, Meg, pot needa’t call kettle black, need it ? 
Let bygones be bygones. I’m as respectable as you, 
an’ I'm a mind to make up for some o’ the har times. 
It don’t suit me to have my wife somebody’s hired help, 
when I've got enough to make a fair show with her. 
The boys think a heap of me, Meg, and I’m just as likely 
t) be alderman as another man. You come home with 
me, and we'll try it again.” 

Gid was nearer still, his hot breath, reeking with 
whisky and tobacco, on her face. He laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“Come, Meg. Silence gives consent. You ain't one 
to lay up any grudge. Comeon. What! Tuaat’s your 
game, isit ? We'll see who can carry things highest.” 

Meg had risen and looked about despairingly for a 
policeman, and now, as a benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man walked slowly by, his eyes fixed on them with 
int rest as a pair who were probably love-making with- 
out the smallest thought of spectators, she sprang 
forward and caught hiserm. 

“Help me to get away!” she cried. ‘‘I want to go 
home, and this man is hindering me.” 

** A man generally bas aright to hinder his own wife,” 
Gid said, stepping forward, and touching his forehead 
sign‘ficantly. 

‘‘Tam not your wife. You told me long ago | was 
not,” Meg cried. 

Gid only smiled, and again tapped his forehead. 

“* She's been sick, an’ she ain’t quite herself,” he said. 
*‘She an’ me can settle it.” 

The old gentleman looked suspiciously at both, and 
shook off Meg's hand. 

** Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands; you 
know tbat, my good girl ?” he said, a little pity in his 
face as he saw her despairing look. 

“He's not my husband. I have no husband !” she 
said, and now she wrenched herself away from Gid, and 
ran toward the street. In a moment he had overtaken 
her, and held her fast. 

“If you won't come quietly,” he said, with a stream 
of oaths, ‘ I'll see that you're in a cell to-night, and in 
the lunatic ward to-morrow on the Island.” 

“‘Let me go, Gid!” Meg cried, calling him by his 
name at last. ‘‘Let me go! I'll never trouble you. I'll 
keep out of your way. Ionly want to go home.” 

‘*That’s just where you're going, and you'd better be 
lively about it. Step along, now !” Gid said, hailing a 
car, and in a moment Meg found herself pushed into it, 
and sat down in helpless terrorand bewilderment. They 
got out presently, and walked down a little way, enter- 
ing then another square. Meg knew it instantly. Eight 
years ago—nine almost—sbe had sat here all day, and 
looked at the tall towers of St. George’s Church, and 
waited for night to come. Night had come again, 
but there was no merciful water waiting for her; no 
escape from this net that had suddenly closed about her. 
The square was almost deserted, and Gid seated her and 
then himself on a bench almost hidden by thick shrub- 
bery, and looked at her with a grin. 

‘** You might ’a’ known you couldn't get ahead of me,” 
he said. ‘‘ Come, Meg, I know it’s a little hard on you, 
but I ain’t going to hurt you. You see, it’s a fact. I 
never supposed you'd take things just the way you aid, 
without finding out or nothing. It was a kiad of a joke, 
you know. I was mashed on that little Pauline, with 
her yaller hair an’ big eyes, but it didn’t last. She ran 
through in a day more'n I could make in a month, an’ 
I got tired of it. You had the same chance, but I swow 
I like you better for not having taken it. No, Meg, we 
was married, fair an’ square, an’ fair an’ square we're 
married now. I hain't ever seen a woman anywhere 
that come up to you for out-and-out handsomeness, 
There ain't any reason why you shouldn't cut a bigger 
dash ’n you ever did. What's the use in takin’ on 80? 
Give a feller a chance.” 

‘‘The child! the child!’ Meg moaned under her 
breath, clenching her hands as she tried to keep quiet. 
There was no other way. If i! was safest {or the child, 
she must even go with this wild beast that had suddenly 
sprung upon her. 

“*Oh, come!” Gid said, with a loud laugh. ‘‘ You 
needn’t pretend you cared so much for a child you just 
had to fetch nnd carry for. There’san end of all that, 
Meg. I ain't even particular about knuwin’ how you 
got into such a place. You was smart enough to hum- 
bug the devil, an’ you told a straight enough yarn, I’)l 
bet. Come, Meg! We've foolod enough. If you're 
thinking about your clothes, I'll get you whatever tog- 
gery you want. Make up your mind to go in for fun, 
and be like you used to was, you know.” 

Meg rose slowly. Here, on this spot where she had 
waited to fulfill her vow and give the child she hated to 
death, her punishment bad come. Well, then, let it be 
borne silently. If she bad given death, she now gave 
life. With every power in her, she barred evil f:om 
the child, dearer than her own life, or many lives. She 


should know better what to do, soon. Perhaps the river 





must end it. The river should end it, if she found there 
was no release in any other way. Gid looked at her 
curiously. Now that the capture was made, he was 
not so certain thst it meant all he had for the moment 
fancied that it might. He even wavered as he felt into 
what spaces beyond him Meg had passed. It would be 
an awful sell if she looked like this all the time, and the 
boys would think he had gone out of his mind. Then 
he set his teeth. She was his, anyway. There were two 
to swear to it still, and, for all ber airs, he was master, 
and would make her feel it if she didn’t turn easy. 
What had she done to herself, anyhow ? Gid swore 
again once or twice, then sprang up with affected ease. 

‘* We'lltake another car, Meg, an’ go on down. I 
ain’t far from the old spot. It’s a better house—’round 
on Madison Strect, you know, for I wouldn't leave the 
Ward for the best house anywhere else you could give 
me. I’ve been there two years—one o’ those big houses 
some big bug used to live in, an’ they’re all respeclable 
folks in it, an’ earn a good living. We'll be snug as a 
bug in a rug, if you're a mind to think so.” 

Meg followed him silently, and, after a threatening look 
or two, Gid decided that perhaps there had been too 
many words, and he would try her policy for a time. 
Meg shuddered as he led her in at last to the broad hall 
and unlocked the door of the front room. 

‘You see, maswell,” he said. ‘‘Gotthe best rooms 
in the house; an’ I'll break that Suke’s head if she 
leaves her things round,” he added, kicking away a gar- 
ment or two dropped about. 

There were signs of a woman's occupation of the 
rooms, but Meg did not note them as she sank down by 
the window and lovked up and down the street, silent 
compared with the swarming ones on either side. 

‘* Watts’s wife looks after the rooms,” Gid said, with 
another kick, ‘‘an’ she’s a mighty sight too free with 
them. I'll givehera pieceof my mindsoon. Now, Meg, 
we want some supper. I'll go out for some oysters, an’ 
we'll cook ’em right here if you say so; or maybe you'd 
like best to go toa saloon. Seehere,” headded, as Meg 
made no response, ‘‘ you may as well stop these airs. 
I'll do the fair thing by you if you behave yourself, and 
if you don’t it'll be the worse for you. I ain't the soft 
fool I was nine or ten yeatsago. You do your part, an’ 
l’'ll do mine. Will you go out, or will you stay in ?” 

“In,” Meg said, faintly. 

‘‘Let itbe ‘io,’ then,” Gid answered. ‘‘ No tricks, 
my lady. I'll lock the door to make sure, but if you do 
try to slip off I'll make you wish you hadn't never 
thought of it, that’s all. Take off your things now, an’ 
let’s see if we can’t take some comfort.” 

Meg untied her bonnet, and as she did so the sudden 
thought of the little room where she had put it on came 
over her, and, with a stifled cry, she threw herself Jown 
and burst into tears. 

‘‘That’s good,” Gid said, approvingly. ‘‘ When the 
rain begins the worst o' the storm’sover. You'll be all 
right by morning, Meg, an’ wondering how you acted 
so like a fool over night ;” and he went out, locking 
the door behind him. 

Meg set her teeth, forcing back the sobs that shook 
her, as she sat up and pressed her hands against her 
burning eyes. She hated herself that she had broken 
down before him fora moment. For the child’s sake 
she must be quiet. There must be some way of letting 
Lessing know that she bad not gone away voluntarily ; 
that she was safe, and that he must care for Felix till 
she returned. She knew little of law, but if Gid had 
told the truth, if she was really his wife and the other 
story had been a lie for his own purposes, he had the 
right, and could ruia the boy’s life even more thoroughly 
than he had now ruined hers. Over herself he bad no 
more power. She had loved him long ago—centuries, 
it seemed to her, as she sat there motionless, the years 
unrolling before her, and the old life plain once more. 
Bit by bit the mosaic grew before her, deed and word 
fitting in, cach in its own place, and Meg sat, her eyes 
strained and wide as if the visible picture were before her. 
It was alltrue. She had been and Jone nothing but evil. 
A chance had swept her beyond its power. She had 
forgotten in these quiet years what she was and where 
she belonged. She had meant to forget, but fate had 
been stronger than she. She was in her own place 
again, and must bear what might come, silently. Gid 
was strong. She had obeyed him always so long as 
they were together. Could it be that sbe must obey him 
again ? and once more Meg cried aloud and ran up and 
down the room, moaning asshe went. She must live for 
Felix, yet how could she live? There was a knife on 
the table, and she took it up and pressed the edge against 
her throat, then threw itdown. That was not the way 
of escape. No, she must be patient, and watch and 
wait, and steal away atlast. And if she could not, there 
were other uses for the kuife. She took it up once 
more, and looked at the edge. People were hung for 
murder, but nobody hung a mother who had only wanted 
to get ber own child. Then she threw it down with a 
shudder. 

‘Only cowards will take themselves out of life,” she 


remembered Lessing had said one day. ‘‘ There is but 





one, and shall it not be lived bravely to the end?” At 
least she would try ; and once more she sat down and 
forced herself to quiet and such submission as must be. 

There foilowed many days, in which the same strug- 
gle went on. Gid’s pride had been roused. He meant 
to conquer again with this woman who did his bidding 
and cared for this place he called home, yet looked at 
him always as if from some other world. He took her 
about with him a little, forcing her to put on the fisery 
he brought her, and she obeyed silently. Now and then 
he put his elbows on the table and studied her. She 
was half-cracked—much more than he had thought. 
She had taken things hurd nine years ago, and never got 
over it; very flattering to him, but no woman in her 
right mind could stand out against the sort of thing he 
was doing for her now. What sense she had ever had 
was gone, and though she had looked handsome enough 
that night in the Square, it was a dead-and-alive hand- 
someness, and he had bad about enough of it. Why 
wouldn’t she wake up and let out the old dare-devil 
Meg that must be tucked away somewhere? At mo- 
ments he reviled her for her hypocrisy. She had found 
that it paid to put on a long face and go like a Sister of 
Charity w.th her eyes down, but it wouldn't go down 
with him. And then he flung away, swearing ; to find 
himself, in no long time, again watching her and seek- 
ing to mak» some impression, She came and went now 
freely, but always with the sense that he was never far 
behind, and that a step beyond her appointed bound 
would be known and punished. She had no money. 
Her little purse had been left in the drawer at home that 
afternoon in which she had left it, so certain of the peace 
that had ended then forever, and she dare not borrow of 
any one in the house. 

‘She was not quite right in her head, but would be 
before long,” Gid had explained to the people in the 
house, taking great credit to himself for having found 
her and being willing to take her back again. They 
looked at her suspiciously when they came in, and 
the children shrunk away from her as she passed them 
in the hall. 

‘*There goes the crazy woman !’’ one of them called 
after her one afternoon, and Meg thought, heavily : 
‘« He says that, and they all say it, and it must be so. 
If it isn’t, it will be soon, unless I can get away.” 

To write to Lessing had been her first thought, but 
a fortnight had passed and she had found no means. 
There was a bit of pencil in her pocket, but, without 
paper or stamp, of what use was it? She would 
have pawned something and bought both, but she had 
lost all courage. Somehow Gid would be sure to find 
her out, and in that way the child. Lessing must 
think ber what he would : base, ungrateful, vile as the 
slums from which he had taken her and to which 
Heilbrun would say she had returned of her own free 
wil). Heilbrun had been jealous of her always, though 
he loved Felix. There would be nothiug too bad for 
him to say. Even if she went back they would not 
believe her; and up and down the sorrowful gamut 
her thoughts went to and fro, her eyes growing sad- 
der and more desperate every day. 

She had dreamed of Felix at last. The child had 
stood before her, when a fortnight of this musing had 
passed, and stretched out his arms to ber with the 
inarticulate cry that meant always pain or grief, and 
Meg had started up with an answering cry: ‘‘ Felix! 
Felix! Oh, Felix !” 

‘*So that’s it, is it?” Gid had said, with a blow and 
a stream of oaths. ‘‘I thought I'd get at it some- 
how. There’s a feller in the way, for all your airs, 
an’ that’s the reason what's lawfully yours ain't fit to 
wipe your feet on. Ill mash your face if you don’t 
tell me where he hangs out, an’ I’!l mash his when 
I've found him. Speak now, or I'll find a way to 
make you !” 

Meg had been lying on the narrow lounge, asleep. 
She had heard the sunset gun from Governor's Island, 
and shut her eyes as she waited for Gid to come in from 
some of his haunts. Such force as was left to her she 
gathered together. He might kill her if he would, but 
no word more should betray her. 

** Will you tell ?” Gid said again, wrenching her arm 
as he pulled her from the lounge. He had been drinking 
more than usual, and was wild with unreasoning fury. 
Meg smiled as she looked at him—a pale, triumphant 
smile. This was best. He would kill her, and then 
Felix would be safe always—always. She cried out 
once as Gid struck her heavily on the breast. 

“* Will you tell ?” he said. 

‘‘No, no!” she cried once more ; and then the blows 
fell ; cruel blows that brought quickly merciful uncon- 
sciousness. No one had heard, and she lay, face down- 
ward, and motionless, where she had fallen, as Gid, 
with a final kick, stood there, and looked at his work. 

“‘Get up!” he said. ‘‘Get up if you don’t want 
more.” 

Some one tried the door, and Gid, with an oath, lifted 
her, and laid her on the loungeagain. He felt her heart 
beat as he did so, and was reassured. Fora moment he 


bad turned sick with the fear that be had killed her, 
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He opened the door, and told the time to the man who 
had heard the sounds, and made the question an excuse 
to look in curiously. 

‘‘She’s asleep,” Gid said. ‘‘She’s sick, an’ more 
flighty ’n ever.” 

The man eyed him, but Gid returned his look com- 
posedly, and shut the door. It wasa bad job, anyway. 
He had been a big fool, and was well paid for it, and 
she was well paid, too. She deserved all she had got, 
but now they were even, and she might go where she 
pleased. There were plenty of women ready for him 
that would jump at the chance he had given her. He 
got water and washed away the blood from her face, 
and felt of her arms to sce if any bones were broken. 
What was there, anyway, ina pale face and bigeyes that 
should make him care whether she was fond of him or 
not? When she came to herself he woul tell her that 
she could go about her business soon as she pleased. 
Now he flung out sulkily when he had scen her eyes 
open slowly, and went into the concert saloon from 
which he had come. 

Meg struggled back to herself at last. Her breath 
came with pain, and she was bruised and sore ; but she 
could move, and presently rose and bound. up her hair. 
This was the end. He had not killed her, as she had 
expected ; but he would come back. There was only 
one way of safety—the river. It was near, and she 
could steal out softly. No; she would go naturally, 
as if she wanted a walk, and, when nobody was look- 
ing, make her way down the pier, near the ferry, where 
the current was strong. If she could only send one 
word to Lessing, it would make it easier. How could 
she die without telling him why? She tied on the 
close bonnet Gid hated, and wrapped her shaw] around 
her bruised and aching shoulders and breast, then 
slowly, each step a pain, passed out and down toward 
Cherry Street, crowded with drunken sailors and brazen 
women, and girls whose only trace of real girlhood was 
their youth. She had seen it all, day after day, and raid 
to herseif, ‘‘ This is where you belong, Meg, and you 
know it,” and to-night she watched them as she crept 
along, and wondered if any of them had as heavy a heart 
as she carried. On by the police station, where uniformed 
men lounged and jested with the women who passed 
them, or threatened an over-loud sailor as he rolled by. 
On by the high tenement-houses and the bucket-shops 
where their earnings were swallowed up; down Water 
Street, where great warehouses were side by side with 
sailors’ boarding-houses and more bucket-shops—the one 
a part of the other. The squeak of cheap fiddks 
sounded from them—shouts of laughter, oaths, and 
sometimes sharp cries. Then through it all came an- 
other sound—a rush of singing voices. She stopped in 
the shadow and looked down the street. She remem- 
bered the tune, for Ben had whistled it for a month ; 
and now, as she listened, there was a pause, and then, 
once more, the sound of an organ. Meg crossed the 
street and walked down to the building. There was 
something comforting in the sound, and ske had the 
right to a moment’s comfort. The door stood open. It 
was a hall, and filled with people. A woman was at the 
organ, and, as she played, the words roze up from the 
throng, each one clear and plain: 

‘For weary feet remains a street 
Of wondrous pave and golden ; 
For bearts that ache the angels wake 
The story sweet and olden.” 
What it meant she did not know, but as the chorus 
came— 
“We're going home, we’re going home— 
We're going home to morrow,” 
she leaned against the door, and tears streamed down 
her face. Oh, if she might but go home ! 

‘Come in, you poor soul!” a voice said, and some 
one took her arm and guided her to a seat close by the 
door. Some one was talking—a tall man, who smiled 
and nodded as he saw that another had entered, and then 
went on: 

“Every coul of us has got to have his help, great 
and small. Everybody needs help. Put us all in a bag 
and shake us up; s’pose thered be much difference 
when we came out? Eh? You hear some people say 
the Bible is a sham, and religion a hoax. Well, it 
may be to them, but it’s the Lord's own power to me. 
Why, look at me, every one of you, friends! Eleven 
years ago I wasa loafer and a rough. Head on me 
like a mop; big scar across my nose all the time. I 
wonder I’ve got a nose when I remember all the 
licks it got. There ain't a drunken rowdy round the 
corner worse lookin’ than I was, nor more deservin’ 
punishment. I cursed God! I held up my hands and 
cursed him for givin’ me life! Why had he put me in 
a hell on earth? Why had he made me a thief and 
a rascal, while he gave other people money and fun ? 
And then it came across me that he hadn't done one 0’ 
these things. It was me that had brought myself to 
what I was. I had made myself a drunkard and 
a thief, and then blamed him for it! Where was my 
common sense? If you want some—an’ who don't— 


ask him for jt. It’s time now to change the meetin’, 





There’s men here that work hard all day, and I’m bound 
to let em out at nine o’clock. We've no time for long | 
speeches, but I'll tell you again what I’m never tired of 
tellin’—an’ may it save some soul here to-night !—that 
this blessed Jesus saved me. There’s no sham about it ! 
Yes ! when I was such a mean, nasty wretch of a sinner 
that I hadn’t a home or a friend, this dear, blessed 
Jesus picked me up out of the mud an’ saved me from 
wantin’ todo such things. It’s this same Jesus that 
died for every poor fellow here that hasn’t got any 
home to-night. Come to him, an’ you'll find home, an’ 
friends, an’ whatever it is you want most.” 

Meg's eyes were riveted on the speaker. Jesus was 
a name only. What it all meant, why he had such 
power, she did not know. But this man, whose smile 
was sweet and tender, and who stretched out his arms 
as if he would gather in every sad soul, he was good, he 
might be trusted. 

‘‘Come up and be prayed for!’ he called, and Meg 
obeyed the beckoning hand, and, as others knelt, kneeled 
too, feeling that help was somehow near. 

He had looked in her eyes as she came near, and pat 
out his hand to the voiceless appeal. She was close to 
him, and now he too knelt and sald : ‘‘ Let us all pray 
for our sister in trouble, an’ for everybody in trouble, 
here an’ every where.” 

He was speaking to some oncas he went on. Some 
one who was strong and who always helped. Meg did 
not know what half of it meant, but she put out her 
hand and touched the speakeramoment Whenevery- 
body had gone she weuld tell him her story. He had 
risen now, and bent over her, and said : 

‘Pray for yourself, noor soul !” 

Meg shook her head. Tears were streaming down 
her face. 

“You can’t be helped without you’re willin’ to ask for 
it,” the voice said, reproachfully. 

‘I do ask for it. I shall die without it,” Meg said. 
‘IT will tell you, when the rest are gone.” 

The man shook his head, but went on to the next. 
Her turn might come, even if she did not seem to know 
what he was talking about. Meg listened, but her head 
swam and herears were ringing. She rose with the rest, 
slowly and painfully, forshe grew sorer every moment. 
The blood was running down her face from the cut near 
her ear that one of Gid’s rings had made, and she wiped 
it away, but it still trickled down. Some one came 
near. 

“You are hurt,” a voive said. ‘Come with me. 
You needn't wait for the meeting to be over.” 

“No, no,” Meg said, struggling with this sudden 
sense of falling. ‘‘ No, no! I can only tell him.” 

‘*He will cometo you ; you shall tell him everything. 
Come upstairs to my own room, and nobody shall see 
you but Jerry an’ me.” 

‘‘TIs he Jerry ?” Meg's hand pointed to the man, who 
was speaking again. 

‘Yes, he is Jerry. Come.” 

It bad all been whispered, but no one noticed. There 
was always somebodyin special trouble, and they hardly 
looked as Meg rose to her feet, and, holding blindly to 
the hand put out, struggled up the stairs and on through 
aroom ortwo. Then she staggered. 

‘lm _ going to die, after all,” she said. ‘ Felix! 
Felix!” and then she felt herself sinking down, not 
into darkness, but to light, and cried, ‘‘ Felix !" again, 
and knew no more. , 

She was in bed when at last she opened her eyes, 
and everything seemed fresh and cool and sweet. She 
was not bewildered at all. It was all strange, but this 
man, who was willing to help, stood in the doorway 
and smiled at her as she looked at him. 

**Go to sicep,” he said. ‘I'll not hear a word of 
it to-night. You're safe here, an’ here you shall stay 
till we see what todo. Maria, there, ’s a good nurse, 
an’ she’s fixed you up nice and comfortable. Go to 
sleep, an’ the good Lord comfort your sore soul.” 

“ He’s right,” the quiet voice near her said. ‘‘ You've 
been takin’ it awfully. Whoever did it must have 
been drunk enough to serve you so. Now, go to sleep, 
an’ well see you ain’t hurt again.” 

Meg held fast to the kind hand that brushed back 
her hair. How peaceful it was, even through the noise 
from the street! She had forgotten that the river was 
to have been her bed to-night, and she closed her eyes 
obediently, and soon slept. She started and cried out 
now and then, but always the same hand touched iner, 
and the quiet voice said, ‘‘ You musn’t be afraid, you 
are with friends,” and she slept again. 

She woke at last, still sore, but peaceful. Some one 
brought her a cup of coffee and some toast, and she ate 
and drank, and felt her courage coming back. She saw 
her clothes near her, and presen'ly got up, finding that 
she could move about better than she had feared. She 
dressed slowly, the cool water refreshing and strength- 
ening her, and when the door opened, though she 
started involuntarily, turned with a look of gratitude 
as she saw the same face that had been near her in the 
night. 





‘*T didn’t mean you should get up ; but, as you have, 





come out now, an’ we'll have a talk. Jerry’s there,” 
the woman added, as Meg shrunk a little, ‘‘an’ he’s 
waiting to know how we can help you.” 

Meg fixed her eyes on him searchingly, as she sat 
down in the corner of the sofa, and faced him—a tall, 
gaunt man, with pale face and deep-set eyes. He did 
not Icok quite the same this morning, but as he smiled, 
and put out his hand, her trust revived. 

‘‘Tell the whole,” he said, ‘‘no matter what it is, an’ 
we'll tell no one, unless you want us to,” and Meg, 
whose eyes still searched his, took courage, and slowly, 
with long pauses between, told them her life, and what 
the last fortnight had brought. 

‘‘T know the crowd,” Jerry said between his teeth, 
“an’ l’veseen him among ‘em. But why didn’t you 
run’ He was naught but a bullyin’ blackguard. He 
wouldn't have followed you.” 

Meg shook her head. She did not quite know herself 
why she had not braved him. 

‘Tt was the child, you see, 
him.” 

‘* An’ you had to be saved yourself,” Jerry answered. 
“‘ How can it be that in a Christian land there’s as many 
heathen as would stock a foreign mission? You, lost 
in more ways than One, an’ never carin’ but for the one.” 


” 


she said. ‘‘I had to save 


‘‘Don't press her, Jerry,” the woman said. ‘The 
Lord's brought her here,an’ he’s going to see her through.” 
‘‘Can I go home ?” Meg said. ‘ Will it do? Oh, if 


I can go to day !” 

‘‘Don’t you want to wait a bit till your bruises are 
better an’ you can go without any marks ”” 

“‘T don’t want to wait—I can’t wait an hour, if only 
you're sure it ‘ll do Felix no harm,” Meg cried. 

‘‘Easy now, easy !” Jerry answered. ‘I’m goin’ 
round to sce what there isto know about this man, an’ 
how far he’s got right of any sort. You rest, an’ Maria 
‘ll tell you some of the things you don’t know—the Lord 
forgive you, an’ them that let you stay that way !—an’ 
then one of us ’]l go up an’ make the way easy for you 
with the man that’s cared for you, if you're sure it’s in 
the right way it’s been done.” 

Meg’s eyes blazed. 

‘‘Tlow dare you speak that way ? Oh, don’t mind ! 
You that seemed like an angel, toc. But you don’t 
know him nor me.” 

“Hush, now !” Jerry said, but with a smile that 
showed he should question no longer. ‘‘ Hush now, an’ 
*twon’t be £0 many hours before you'll be where your 
heart is. I wish ’twas as hot for some other things, but 
there’s hope it may be. There's hope.” 

Meg lay down again, and tried to rest and be patient 
as she waited his return, but the minutes were hours, 
and as the time dragged on and noon passed, she grew 
cold with fear. Suppose Gid should come here and 
make her go back with him ’ Suppose he should guess 
who Felix was, and spring upon him as he had sprung 
upon her? She tried to listen and understand as the 
woman brought a Testament and read here and there, 
but it was useless, and the reader felt it so, and shut the 
book. 

At last he was there, and Meg, who had been walking 
back and forth in the little room, ran out to meet him, 
and burst into crying as she saw his grave face. 

“It’s all right,” he said, hastily. ‘‘ I’m onlysorry for 
the brute—for a brute he is, an’ worse. Ie’ll never 
trouble you again. It’s Padgett told me. You didn’t 
see Padgett last night, but he saw you, and thought it 
was a ghost, he said. He know’s it all. There's a 
dozen women have lived with him, an’ he’s no more 
your husband than theirs. He lied this last time the 
same as the first. I'll eat a bit, an’ then go on upto your 
place, an’ you an’ Maria come on half an hour later. 
An’ then your troubles ’ll all be over, for that part of 
them. Now, what'll you do for me ’” 

“I'd give you all I had inthe whole world!” Meg 
cried. ‘‘ But I’ve nothing! What can I do ’” 

‘*Come here to us, and learn who the Lord is, you 
poor, blind soul !” 

“I don’t dare. I never want to come down in the 
Ward again,” Meg said ; then flushed hotly. ‘‘ You 
know what I mean. I might meet him.” 

“Then will you pray for yourself ?” 

‘What for’ You have done everything for me,” 
Meg said, simply. 


‘We'll go and see you, then,” Jerry said, after a pause 
in which his wife shook her head athim. ‘An’ you'll 
be prayed for till you fiad out you've got to pray for 
your-elf. Now you must eat an’ get quiet, for you 


don't want to scare the child.” 

Was it an hour, ora day, or a month, before he had 
really gone, and Meg was at last allowed to put on her 
bonnet, and, with terrified looks to right and to left as 
they weat down to the ferry, found herself at last in a 
Bleecker Street car, blocked incessantly the first half of 
the way, but still bringing her nearer and nearer her 
haven’ They were there at last, and, as in a dream, 
Meg opened the door and saw Lessing’s pale face and 
shining eyes, and Heilbrun standing near and smiling 
at her, and heard the cry her dream had heard, and held 
the child who rushed to her, trembling, and with clasp. 
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ing arms. Only a fortnight, yet she had died many 
times, and now was alive at last. Jerry fell on his 
knees and prayed, Lrssing bowing his head with rever- 
ence for the fecling that prompted the unnecessary act, 
and Heilbrun looked at him with speculativeeyes, mak- 
ing no sign nor comment. 

“It's a good job, well begun,” Jerry said, as he left 
them, “ but it’s only begun. I'd rather deal with a cart- 
load of common sinners, but I’m bound to find out some 
way 0’ dealin’ with you.” 

** You shall deal as you will; it is much I owe you,” 
Lessing said, his hands holding him fast. ‘‘As you 
will. There is no man I like better to serve well.” 

“Taint me that needs servin’,” wasthe answer. ‘‘ But 
msybe itl come,”’ and the pair hurried away to sinners 
more susceptible to their methods than the group for 
whom but one thought was possible—that the lost was 
found, and peace ard love once more at home in the 
narrow dwelling. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad two recewe questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.) 

Roland Mills, and Lucy and Mary B., with several older 
correspondents, recognize that the story inquired for by 
*- J. O.,” in the paper of March 19, is one of Grimm's House- 
hold Stories. It has been copied into numerous school 
readers and other books of stories. We give one form of it, 
which has been kindly copied for us by a correspondent : 

An old man, whom age bad made helpless and decrepit. 
was obliged to depend entirely for his subsistence and care 
upon his son’s family. While taking bis food his hand 
trembled so much that he often spilled it upon the table- 
cloth, and his son had him take bis meals out of an earthen 
dish in the corner. The dish fell out of his trembling hands 
and was broken, which so vexed his son and his wife that 
they bought him a wooden dish for his future use. 

The next day the little grandson was discovered at work 
with chisel and hammer upon a log of wood. 

“What in the world are you doing there, my son ?”* said 
his father. 

The little fellow did not want to tell, and his mother asked, 
“*Whet are you doing there, my son? Tell me a; once.” 

‘*Oh,’’ said he, ‘I’m making a little trough like the one 
piggie eats out of.”’ 

‘* What are you going to do with the pig-trough, my son?”’ 

““Why, mother,” said the little boy, ‘I'm making it for 
you and father to eat out of when I’m a man !” 

It was a lesson in time to the father and mother, and the 
grandfather after this bad a place at the table, was treated 
as one of the family, and not like a worn-out brute.—[From 
Crafts’s ** Childhood the Text-Book of the Age,”’ p. 65. 


In your issue of March 5 you publish an inquiry from 
Portland, Me., over the signature of “ Alliston,’’ for some 
locality and climate where he could be comparatively free 
from the terrible effects of asthma. Such a locality and 
climate can be found in Dunellen, N. J., and vicinity. 
Danellen is a sta'ion on the New Jersey Central Division 
of the Fhilalelphia ati Reading Railroad It is tbree 
miles west of Plainfield, and for water, climate, and temper- 
ature has no superior. Asthma cannot live here. A person 
suffering from it is relieved in most cases in six hours. No 
retu) ning symptoms appear so long as they remain, but a 
permanent cure is not effected unless a person resides here 
four or five years. This much I write for the benefit of 
‘“* Alliston.’’ I Lave no medicines to puff, no property to sell, 
no houses to let, but wl! cheerfully answer apy questions 
addressed to P. O. Box, 105 Dunellen, N. J. 





If all my sister housekeepers in the country have as much 
difficulty to get good meat as I have, they wiil be as glad as 
I to learn of a way to cook tough beef to make it palatable. 
To eight pounds of beef put four quarts of water, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, three tea- 
spoonfuls ot vinegar, and four teaspoonfuls of sugar. Put 
it on at eight in the morning, and let it simmer slowly till 
the water is more than half gone ; then skim off the grease, 
and set it in the stove-oven till the water is all gone but 
about a teacupful, which is for gravy, and may be thick- 
ened a little. Add boiling water if it goes too fast (for at 
some times it will evaporate faster than others). This dish 
should be very tender, and is excellent cold, especially if it 
is pressed under a heavy weight. Economy. 


Knowing your paper is always ready to help in every good 
cause, I write to ask your advice whether it would not be a 
good plan for one or more stores in a place to have a case where 
articles could be placed to be sold for the benefit of the ** Fresh- 
Air Fund.” Many persons would be only too glad to help the 
good work, who have not the ready money to give, but could 
often contribute in this way. If you thiuk this a wise plan, will 
you be kind enough to suggest it in your paper? 

Gratefully, OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

If any shop-keeper is willing to undertake the care of 
such tales we see noreason why it should not be done. 


Can you tell me through your columns whether “ The Little 
Belle of bloomingdale,” publi-hed in The Christian Union about 
six years ago, was the last story written by Jacob Abbott, and 
has it ever been published in book form? CL. J. 

It was not the last story written by Jacob Abbott, but it 
was the last story published from his pen, and has not been 
issued in book form. 


All books, magezines, and clothing for the life-saving 
stations on Massachusetts and New Hampshire coast can be 
sent to No. 9 Park Square, Boston, care Dr. J. Foster 
Bush ; also the Rev. Mr. Aubrey, at Provincetown, Mass., 





will forward such donations to the three or four life-saving 
stations near that place. 


Our Youna Kotks. 
THE GOLDEN MOON. 


By Epwarkp IkREN&vUs STEVENSON. 
V. 
EXPLOSION. 


T was Saturday morning, and the sun had been 

shining for hours on Lostwhitile’s waters, when the 
‘* Lovely Anna,” containing Dennis, Cyrus, Pennington, 

and Leigh Burrage, started rapidly toward the mouth of 
the creek. 

Everything was ready. Behind the ‘‘ Anna,” as 4 
tow, cameold Joe Bonnycross, sitting bolt upright in the 
stern of his skiff, the ‘‘ Duckling.” Attached to the 
‘‘Duckling” by a rope, and thereby kept at a distance 
that Joe called ‘‘ convenient ” instead of ‘‘ safe,” glided 
a raft, roughly put together. Upon this raft, covered 
with a tarpaulin, something stood. It was the ‘‘tor- 
peeter,” over which, with all tt e enthusiasm of an artist, 
Joe had labored for the past few days. Joe wa‘ched its 
progress behind the two boats with an attentive and 
proud eye. 

It was a miracle that such a naval prozession quitted 
East Belleport and its dock region without altractiog the 
attention of those on land. orthe bargemen. It was like 
Venice wedding the Adriatic. Butthe ‘‘ Lovely Anna,” 
with crew and a luncheon-basket, was no new sight, 
and she called for Bonnycross at his own moorings at 
the end of his little garden on the outskirts of the town. 
There the tow wasarranged. They hardly meta boat on 
the way up, and had now attained the deserted region 
of the lake. 

Nobody felt like talking. Joe occasionally ventured 
a witticism from the ‘‘ Duckling,” or an observation 
about the bottom. The old sailor, as careless and fond 
of fun as his calling usually are, looked upon the whole 
affair as some mysterious little spree to be enjoyed with 
the lads, and ‘‘ kept dark.” Deanis was pale : Leigh and 
Pen mute as if made out of wood; Cyrus, a sudden 
victim of nervousness ; | ow that so much depended on 
a plan of his counseling, he looked at the waves as if 
asking from them advance information of ‘‘ how it would 
end.” 

Bonnycross gave an exclamation of strong surprise 
when, afier the disembarkiog on the shore of the creek, 
he was rowed out and made to see the open hatch of the 
‘*Moon” lying there below him in the crystal water. 
He was human, and poured forth a flood of questions 
forgetful of all his promi-es. 

“I'd no idee that there was reely anything of secha 
kind as this!’ he repeated. ‘‘ Come, now, what bave 
you young fellers been a-drawin’ an old idgit like me 
into belpin’ along? That there is a good-siz.d craft— 
must be. However did she get on the bottom? Not 
since I lived hereabouts.” 

The quartet, although on the verge of disclosing the 
secret, contrived to soothe Joe and stand firm. 

** Well,” said Bonnycross, ** Im a man of my word ! 
I said I'd do this job, and I will, but I mistrust that itll 
fetch me and you inside of a jail before the month's out. 
Come, pu l me back to the rock, Tue sooner I get the 
business over with the better. I see how to manage it, 
and my tackle’s all right.” 

But no sooner were they all out of the ‘‘ Duckling” 
again than Joe hobbled over to the spot where the raft 
was moored, and his tackle lying. Then he unkindly 
said, ‘‘ Now, do you, every one of you, clear away from 
here, go int them woous, or do anythin’ else you like ! 
I won’t have you round me while I'm a-meddlin’ with 
these chemicals ; that’s the ticklish part of a torpeeter.” 

“Oh, Jue!” exclaimed Dennis and his mates, in ap- 
peal. 

“No ‘Oh, Joe !’ about it,” Bonnycross sternly main- 
tained. ‘‘I want a clear deck and no watchin’ or ques- 
tions to botherme. Scamper, quick! Don’t you dare 
to come closer than that log across there until I give you 
leave! Scoot, I say !” 

Seeing argument to be useless, and that the Chief's Foot 
Investigation Company, like many other corporations, 
was at the mercy of the help it employed, the four boys 
reluctantly retired to the log. There they sat down in 
patient disgust. 

““Why not spend the time in another hunt around 
Gladd's camp ?” some one suggested. But the near ap- 
proach of the climax of al] their researches on land or 
water excited them too much for other explorations. 

** No,” said Dennis, ‘‘ we'd better not go away from 
this spot now. Joe may be ready any moment.” 

‘*Do you think that the explosion will be heard at 
the Port?” asked Leigh, timidly. 

*‘Don’t know,” came Cyrus's answer, almost sulky 
through suspense. ‘‘The whole thing may be in the 
New York papers by tomorrow. And look here, fel- 
lows | do you know what I want todo? I want to take 
some of the money that this stuff will fetch, and send 
Black Sam's boy down to New York to the hospital. 
Dr. Marquess told father that he could be cured of that 


hip-trouble there beyond a doubt, and to see him well 
would make Sam the happiest darky in the world.” 

There was a general exclamation of pleasure in this 
generous thought of Buarras’s. 

‘* We'll put a tablet or a monument on the Chief's 
Foot, of course,” Pennington suggested, ‘telling all 
about the recovery of the treasure.” 

‘**So we will !” was the common assent. 

The inscription went under discussion immediately, 
merging into something like the inevitable dispute ; 
further schemes followed. Altogether an hour or so, 
to which luncheon made a long appendix, «lapsed quite 
endurably. Then came Joe's voice summoning them 
nearer, as the sailor himself came cautiously toward 
them. They all sprang to their feet. 

‘* Now, my bearties !" he exclaimed, with a gesture of 
order and silence, ‘‘ we are all right forthe explosion. 
Mind, now, wha‘ I tell you about where we are to go 
and what todo. Thie isa serious bit of experimentin’, 
I allow, and I don’t know that I’d come into it if I had 
got the hang of it first-off ” 

Almost as open mouthed as whea listening to Colonel 
Constantine, Dennis, Cyrus, Pen, aod Lcigh closed 
nervously around old Bonnycross. 


Meanwhile, at Dennis's home in the Port a delightful 
surprise had occurred, Shortly after breakfast, Mes. 
Jerrold glanced into the front yard and saw a tall young 
man marching up. He tapped on the window, smiling. 

** Why, Norton Prall !’ exclaimed Mrs Jerrold, push- 
ing open the French sash toadmit the new-comer. ‘' Of 
all things! What lucky event brings you here so un 
expectedly ? Sit down.” 

‘T's a college holiday,” Jaughed Norton, ‘‘and I 
thought I'd run down here and spend it with you and 
Uncle Ferd and Dennis. Is Dennis around, by the 
way ?” 

‘* No, I'm afraid heisn't,” replied Mrs. Jerrold. ‘He 
must have slipped off uncommonly quietly after break- 
fast this morning, probably to join Cyrus Barras or the 
rest of his set. Bridget gave him some sort of a lunch- 
eon, 1 know. However, he may come back early in 
the afternoon.” 

‘Too bad!" said Norton, in disappointment, for he 
and Dennis were great friends. ‘‘ Where do you think 
he bas gone ?” 

‘* Fishing, I presume,’ replied Mrs. Jerrold, ‘‘ or row- 
ing or sailing somewhere on the everlasting lake. 
The boys seem mad about the water lately, though 
I don’t observe that they catch many fish. His father 
and [ have perfect confidence in Dennis, you know, so 
he lives in that new voat of his half the time.” 

Just at this moment Judge Jerrold came in, and hearty 
greetings between uncle and nepbew fo lowed. 

**T'll tell you what, Norton,” the Judge presently ex- 
claimed, when Norton had been expressing his regret 
at missing Dennis, ‘l’ve a great mind to cut the office 
this afternoon, for a wonder, and take a boat with you 
and row up the lake, where I don’t doubt we will meet 
the boys. I have a headache, and excercise in your 
company wiil cure it. What say you ?” 

‘* Delighted, I’m sure, uncle,” Norton answered, gayly ; 
“but I think curing your headache’s more likely than 
running across Dennis and his crowd. The lake's a 
roomy place.” 

‘Ab! but you see, Mr. Gartz, the expressman, I rec- 
ollect, told me something about hearing the boys say 
they were going up to explore that creek beyond Ellis’s 
Swamp, clear up the Jake. He asked them, I believe, 
what they were in for to-day. Besides, we can te!] the 
sail of the ‘‘ Anna” a mile away. Mother, can’t you put 
off dinner until we a)l get back together ?” 

Mrs. Jerrold answered this question by 4 bountiful 
luncheon, which was hasti)y eaten, and her husband and 
Norton hu ried down to the dock in boating rig. Just 
as they passed the post-office Leigh Burrage’s father 
stepped out and, nodding to Mr. Jerroid, said, ‘‘ Ah, 
you're going to play truant from work, I see, Judge. 
How naughty !” 

‘* Does that mean you won’t accept an invitation to 
come along, Burrage?” Mr. Jerrold laughingly de- 
manded. ‘‘ Confess you want one. Come—it’s a mag- 
nificent day, and my nepbew, Mr. Prall here, and I are 
going wherever the lake will carry us. Join us, do. 
Your youngster and mine are somewhere up toward one 
of the crecks this afternoon, and we'll overhaul them, 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Burrage was taken aback by this startling pro- 
posal, but it proved so inviting that be presently found 
himself on board the ‘‘ Surprise,” Judge Jerrold’s own 
comfortable skiff, and disputing Jike a schoolvoy with 
the other two gentlemen the privilege of rowing it. It 
was difficult to tell who was in the highest spirits asthe 
boat shot up the lake—Mr, Burrage making puns, the 
Judge telling stories, and Norton, 1 mu-t admit, doing 
most of the pulling. The afternoon was truly lovely ; 
all blues and greens, and sunshine everywhere, and an 
air as soft asthe flutter of a lady’s fan. 





“By the by,” Mr. Burrage said, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘ speaking of my boy, he seemed to me wonder. 
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April 9, 1885. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








fully abstracted and upset over some matter or other 
lately. You say you haven't seen as much as usual of 
yours, Judge? Well, then, you couldn't notice, maybe, 
if he was in Leigh's little secret, whatever it is. If it 
hadn't been for this tiresome jury'duty I’d have tried to 
find out from Leigh if his schoo), or what, has been grow- 
ing a little too hard for him lately. The Academy be- 
gins so early, before the hot weather is fairly over! The 
lad looked really pale at dinner yesterday.” 

‘* Perhaps Lancaster is going too fast with the classes,” 
responded the Judge. ‘‘I notice that both our boys 
have plenty of pride, and are apt to stand overstudy or 
any other worriment rather than seem whimperers. I've 
brought D-nois up never to keep a serious secret or 
trouble from me, and I’ve no idea that the 'ad could ; but 
he isn’t apt, on the other hand, to complain of trifles to 
me orany one. Norton, the boys are both always so 
confidential with you that, between this and Monday, 
s)ppose you try and find out what is amiss. J’ve thought 
Dennis's actions a trifle queer once or twice lately.” 

Norton assented. Some steady rowing soon impelled 
the boat within sight of the creek’s mouth. So far, a 
shurp lookout had discovered no sign of the ‘‘ Lovely 
Auna.”’ 

‘We'll go up the creek a little way, if you care to,” 
said Mr. Burrage, resting on hisoars. ‘‘ I've never been 
in it.” 

Skirting its east bank, they proceeded leisurely until 
the first abrupt turn of the “atercourse was shutting out 
the look ahead—one of th se sudden curves in the creek 
which had aided in mis eading the unfortunate Captain 
Gladd, of the ‘*Golden Moon.” While the gentlemen 
enjoyed the stiliness of the solitary spot and debated 
rowing further, a faint shout reached their ears. 

**Halloa !’ ejaculated Mr, Burrage ; ‘‘did you hear 
that ?” 

‘ That's them, as sure as eggs are eggs !” exclaimed 
Norton, ‘ They must be just on the inside of this point 
we're making. Shall we cheer ?’ 

** No, don’t,” Judge Jerrold objected, hastily. ‘‘ Let's 
steal on ‘em, und surprise the who'e pack. I dare say 
they re playing Indian, or building a log house.” 

The “Surprise” shot around tbe sharp point. Sure 
enough, the ‘‘ Lovely Anna” was there, duly moored to 
the left bank of the wide stream, which broadened out be- 
fore the ta}] Chief's Foot On the bank Mr. Burrage and 
the Judge at once distioguished Dennis, Leigh, Pen, and 
Cyrusina group. Norton discovered a fifth figure sep- 
arated some distance from the lads—Bonnycross. Joe 
seemed to be hulding out his hand, and had raised the 
other, as some species of signal, high in air. 

‘Old Bonnycross, I declare!” Mr, Burrage assured 
himself instantly. 

What the *‘Surprise’’ party could not see was that 
Joe’s horizontally extended hand held the fine copper 
wire communicating with the torpdo, already succe?s- 
fully submerged. The wire was for breaking the glass 
retort inside, and thereby freein ; some sulphuric acid. 

‘* What are they all standing so still for, I wonder !” 
ejaculated Mr. Burrage; ‘‘ something wonderfully ab- 
scrbing is in the wind, or they would hear us.” 

Just then the boys on the land did hear and did see 
the trio of gentlemen in the ‘Surprise ” But simulta- 
neously with their terrified cries of ** Back—back !| keep 
back! A torpedo—a torpedo!” and their frantic rush 
forward to warn Judge Jerrold, Mr. Burrage, and Nor- 
ton of the invisible danger, Joe Bonnycross gave the cop- 
per wire a quick jerk. Joe was deaf, and, standing with 
his back to the little cape, he considered it a very proper 
occasion to be entirely deaf, and that unexpected panic 
among the distant boys folly or fear, and paid no heed 
to it except an angry expletive. 

The occupants of tbe ‘‘ Surprise,” like the man 1n the 
pantomime, never knew what happened to them until 
they were all through with it. A terrific explosion fol- 
lowed that motion of Joe’s hand. A column of water, 
mud, stone, and gravel, and shattered timbers covered 
with sea-weed, leaped high into the air, and then de- 
scended like Titanic hail. Thrown out of their skiff by 
the tremendous concussion, but fortunately unbarmed 
by the missiles, the three gentlemen rose to the surface 
of the creek and began swimming fordear life. ‘* Nor- 
ton! Burrage! are you there?” ‘‘ Where are you, 
Judge ?” were their first gasping cries amid the huge 
rollers. 

On the shore the group of Jads had been hurled head- 
long to the ground. Old Joe was scrambling to his feet 
already, groaning with alarm and the shock of his fall. 
The ‘‘Duchling” and the ‘‘ Lovely Anna” were half 
swamped in the shallow. The terrified birds flew 
ecreaming from the tree-tops. 

Drenched to their skins, and breathless, the party from 
the ‘‘ Surprise” made the shore, and rushed toward Joe 
and the lads. Cut, bruised, and bleeding from the stones 
and jagged splinters which strewed the place where they 
had stood, Cyrus and Pen and Leigh were calling 
out some inarticulate phrases, and helping Dennis into 
asitting posture. His eyes were closed from pain or 
half-consciousness. A huge fragment of timber from 


**Oh, Dennis! Dennis! speak! You can tell us 
where you're hurt, can’t you?” was all Judge Jerrold 
heard. He caugbt his son in bis arms, and cried, in a 
voice the first tones of which were more like thunder 
than the explosion itself : 

‘«In the name of heaven, what does this horrible busi- 
ness mean? Dennis, Dennis! my boy, open your eyes 
and tell me |” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

HE ground is wet and cold, although the sun is 

bright and the air almost balmy, aud I am afraid 

t is too wet and cold for the crocuses, that I hoped 
would be blossoming for Eas‘er, 10 come out at all. But 
we can keep a very bright and joyous Easter ia our hearts 
aad homes, if the flowers are delayed. Is »metimes think 
that we arecovering the sweet Christmas lesson up with 
our busy cares at that time, and that the manger and the 
dear Saviour are hidden under the loads of fancywork, 
and that we are too much occupied with giving and 
recciving gifts from human friends to see the star 
and follow it to the ‘‘ new-born king.” But at this holy 
time we are less concerned with smaller things, and may 
more quietly think of the sacred events we have agreed 
to remember together ; and this week, after we have 
been thinking of Gethsemane and Calvary, and have been 
with the risen Lord, and bave sung the hymns which 
express our joy and gratitude, what can we do but go 
as did the disciples of old and be ‘‘ witnesses of there 
things,” blessing and praising God? Do we not forget too 
often to be witnesses for Jesus ? 

I am glad to know that some of you especially 
remember the poor and the suftering at this time. Eva 
N. writes to nie of some good work which she is 
interested in, and thinks some of ber cousins may like 
to use in their scrap books this dedication of a scrap- 
book, for an Easter offering to children in a 

HOUSE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Tired and weary little children 
In the Shepherd’s house so long, 
Often weary with the watching 
And the waiting for the song 
Early morn doth give to birdling 
As its greeting to the spring. 





For young hearts are touched with sadness, 
Life’s bright morn o’ercast witk sorrow, 
Limbs are aching with the pain 
That gives longing for the morrow. 
Dear little ones, be trusting still ! 
The Shepherd will thy hopes fulfill. 


It may not be at early morn, 
When bird duth wae with matin song, 
All of grief gives place to gladness ; 
The kindly Shepherd waiteth long ; 
He never tireth, never sleeps, 
Bat loving watch He safely keeps. 


So many, many years ago 

He came from heaven in earthly guise, 
And gave bis life for each, for all— 

Yes, all who seek the heavenly prize. 
He never passed the children by, 
But knew each joy, and heard each sigh. 


This Easter morn, how rich, how blest ! 
Our risen Saviour, welcomed home, 
Has entered in the pearly gates ; 
But, Shepherd still, he bids us come ; 
And ceaseless now bis vigils are, 
For he hath felt our griefs, our care. 


FarRMINGTON, Me., November 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I want to be one of your nieces, too. I was six the 9th of 
October, and mamma made a party and invited eight little girls 
Mamma has read the letters to me from The Christian Union for 
more than two years, and I likethem very much Now! can 
read them myself. I read Mr. Converse’s story in last week's 
paper. Wasn’t Jocko funny? I wonder what the bo,’s mamma 
did with Jocko. I hope Mr. Converse will tell us more about it 

I had scarlet fever when I was three years old, and it made me 
quite deaf, so I don’t go to school, but mamma teaches me at 
home. This morning she gave me the werd “queen “ on the 
blackboard to wiite, and she said I wrote it very well for the 
first time, so I hope to be able to write you a letter all myself 
before long. Mamma writes this onefor me. She says you area 
real woman, and not like the Patience in ‘: Susv’s Six Teachers.”’ 
If you ever come to Farmington I hope you will come and see 
me, I had acat, but she died, and I am going to have a kitten. 

Your loving niece, Mary S. BurnuaAm. 

P.$—I have begun to save my pennies, and have only saved 
seven, so I send five, and mamma gives me tive more, so I send 
ten for the poor children to go West. PHRENIE BURNHAM. 

My name is Mary Sophrene, but they ca!l me Phrenie. 

Your letter has waited a long time in my desk, and I 
am afraid you have got quite tired looking for it. lam 
very sorry you cannot hear well, but I hope the doctors 
can help you to keep some of the wonderful sense of 
hearing. You must try to be very strong and well, for 
what the doctors call ‘* the general health” affects every 
delicate part of the body. Be sure to eat good food. 
Ask mamma to tell you what will nourish you best, and 
give up other things even if they taste better. 

I wonder if you have any “coasts” on the long hills 





the river-bed had struck him in its descent. 


the beautiful hilis you can see from some parts of your 
jovely town as I am. Charity has been generously 
remembered by sume of the Sunday-school scholars in 
Farmington, aud is glad to add your dunation to the 
fund. 


Houston, Idaho, February 27, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Since I wrote you last we moved from Nevada to this Terri- 
tory. Papa brought us upin our wagons—a pair of horses to 
each wagon. Papa drove one and Sister Harriet drove the other. 
We ai! learned to drive. When we camped on the bank ofa 
spring or river ma and Sister Harriet would wake a fire aud get 
dinner, and [ and my sisters would catch fish or gather choke 
cherries or currants—they were black, yellow, and red. Ien 
joyed the trip mach From your niece, FrREpDERiIcA W 


That was an interesting way to travel. How long 
were you on the journey ? 


SHELBYVILLE, Tenn., February 7, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
*I am alittle girl who lives in the same house with Birdie. It is 
my grandma's house, and Birdie boards with her. I havea 
brother, Paul; sometimes he makes turpentine ball*,and we 
burn them at night. Once we had five; it is fun to throw them 
up. Paul goes to school, but | am too little. Iam learning to 
read. 1 kuow my letters, but I can't teil what they spell al- 
ways. Miss F—— 1s writing this for me, because I can’t write 
yet. I would like to be your nieve and see my letter in the 
paper. PIERRE C, 
Ask your brother Paul to tell us how to make tur- 
pentine balls. Turpentiue isa liquid, is it not? Our 
boys use it to ‘‘clean up” their printing-press Give 
my love to Birdie. Is that her real name or a pet name ? 
Your name puzzles me a litile; isnt it a boy’s name ? 
I know alittle boy named Pierre. Who knows what 
Pierre meaus in English ? It is a French name. 
WAVELAND, F a, Dade Co. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Have you room for me?’ Happy greetings to you and the host 
of nephews and nieces, and I wish with them | could waft some 
bright sunshine, soft air, and blue skies, of which we are so plen- 
tifully provided in this bright sunland. And many from your 
frozen North are coming daily, and our broad blue river is dotted 
with white-winged vessels bearing them from one tropic wonder 
to another. 

Since I wrote you last year, offering to send sea mosses. shells, 
etc., to the cousins, I have made so many pleasant acquaintances 
through letters, of which I’ve had so many. Some from grown 
men and women, but the most were from children. I received 
them from all over the United States. Why, Aunt Patience, I 
received sixteen letters one mail, and you can imagine what it 
was to read and answer all of those letters. And, oh! the boxes 
of shells and mosses I sent off week after week, that, if one could 
see them all together, they would think I had sent off all the 
shells. But I have enjoyed it all so much; have sent every one 
shells that sent for them. Some have sent me nice little presents, 
»nd some I've never heard from since I sent the shells. Well, 
there are plenty of shells yet on the beach, and I will send them 
to any one sending stamps to pay postage. I send you a small 
box of shells ; hope you will like them. Lovingly, Liry P. B. 

If any of those delinquents, who received shells, etc., 
without thanking you for them, see this letter, I hope 
they will immediately write to you. But perhaps Uncle 
Sam treated them as he did me, and failed to deliver 
them. 

New Hartrorp, February 23, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My name is Mary. I am seven years old. Papa takes The 
Christian Union, and I read the letters to you from your nephews 
and nieces, and I would like to be one of your little nieces. I 
have a little sister, Maud, twelve years old, and a brother, Roger, 
nine years old. I can+ay the multiplication tatle. I like to go 
to schoo) very much; we have such a nice teacher. I had a 
very nice doll Christmas, and some paper dolls, too. I go to 
Sun4ay-school every Sunday. We havea very nice kitty and a 
horse. and that js all the pets Ihave. I hope you will print this 
letter if you think it is good enough. I send you twenty-five 
cents for the poor children. I will send it in stamps, »s mamma 
thinks it will go safer in that way. My teacber does not let me 
write with ink, so I have to use a pencil. 

Yours lovingly, Mary E. P. 

Have you *tried to make any of the paper dolls that 
were described in The Christian Union of a few weeks 
ago? I know two little girls who have fine fun with 
paper dolls. They have large families of them, and 
make a little villageof them. A real doll, that can wear 
clothes, is more likely to teach a little girl about sewing ; 
but a great number of paper dolls, kept clean and in 
order, teach the little mistress some useful lessons. 

LitrLe Compton, R.I., March 6, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you very much for your kind letter. I hope you will 
excuse me for not answering your letter before. I did not mean 
it should be so long. It is quite cold for us here. The answers 
to the pseudonyms have come, and I thought perhaps you would 
like to know who Francis Forrester is. He is Daniel Wise. Is 
it too late to have our names on the list of n'eces and nephews? 
as Ethel and I would like to remain your little nieces. I inelose 
some postage stamps for the trouble and expense you were at in 
writing tome. Gvod-by. Mase. J. H. 

Mabel’s business-like way of inclosing postage stamps 
with her thanks deserves especial notice. Generally, 
my young people are very thoughtful about such matters, 
but the editors and publishers tell me that grown-up 
people send questions whose proper answer involves ex- 
pending two or more stamps, besides all the time, »nd do 
not send even the one stamp asked for, and then grumble 
because the very next paper does not contain the an- 
swers they wish. I trust you will all learn to be just in 
even smull dealings. 

Now, how many of you know anything about 
‘* Daniel Wise”? 





in these snowy days, and whether you are ‘as fond of 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
CONCERNING SPECIAL PROVIDENCES.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 





AUL and his shipwrecked companions gather 
about a little fire, and dry their clothes, and warm 
themselves. A viper comes out of the sticks and fastens 
on Paul's hand ; and the barbarians conclude that he is 
a murderer, whom the gods will punish. He shakes the 
viper off and feels no hurt ; they jump to the opposite 
conclusion that he isa god. The one judgment had as 
little to support it as the other; both were deductions 
of simple, ignorant minds, unused to reasoning. We 
smile at both—and reason in thesame way. 

For what has this incident been recorded, unless to 
teach us the falsity of such processes ? But a great deal 
of, current thought and feeling about special provi 
dences is of the same type. The opinion of Job’s friends 
that suffering is a sign of divine disapproval and a 
method of divine punishment still remains, in spite of all 
the Bible teaching to the contrary, in spite of its central 
truth that the Son of God, the Divine Man, was a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Inalarge, broad 
way suffering is the result of sin; if there never had 
been sin there never would have been suffering—per- 
haps! At all events, most of the suffering in the world 
can be traced back to sin as its origin and source. But 
the sinners are certainly not the only, I think not even 
the chief, sufferers. Vicarious suffering is the universal 
law and the universal experience. We areal! immeshed 
in the same nei of pain and grief, and share in it be- 
cause we belong to a sinful race, not because we have 
committed specific sins. The blind man is not born 
blind either because of his own sins or because of the 
sins of his parents ; but that the works of God may be 
made manifest. It is because of sin, universal and race 
sin. that death has entered into the world ; but not 
because of sin, incidental and personal, that death enters 
into your home or mine. The first-born died in every 
Egyptian’s house because the Egyptian nation was & 
nation of oppressors ; he did not die in this or that 
particular house because therein there had been partic- 
ular acts of oppression. The sword and torch of war 
laid waste the South, and the death penalty fell on the 
whole nation, for its guilt in enslaving men. But that 
penalty made no discrimination between the innocent 
and the guilty ; the plantation of the despotic and of 
the Christian master knew the same ravages; the son 
of the lifelong Abolitionist fell by the side of the son of 
the lifelong defender of slavery ; and the great emanci- 
pator himself died by the band of the assassin. It is no 
sign of guilto: condemnation that the viper comes up 
out of the fire and fastens on any man’s hand. 

As little is it any sign of divine approval that he shakes 
the viper off and feels no hurt. There is nothing in- 
credible in this narrative. I have known men who 
could bandle bees by;the balf-score, and they would not 
sting them. If one man may provoke no sting from the 
bee, why not another no venom from the asp ? Nor need 
we reckon a miracle where the barbarians did, or jump 
to their one conclusion that the unharmed was a god, 
any more than to the other conclusion that the assailed 
was a murderer. Exemption from pain proves as little as 
subjection to it. Some of the worst men have been the 
most prosperous and apparently happy—I do not say 
blessed. A callous conscience gives peace. The hard- 
ened criminal sleeps like a child the night before his 
execution, and eats his breakfast with a good appetite 
before he goes to the gallows. So, then, not even con- 
science is a divine judge and executioner—in this life. 
The notion that men get their deserts as they go along 
is confuted by every day’s testimony, There are just 
three hundred and sixty-five witnesses against it in 
every year ; and as many in the world as there are lives. 
It is not by the special disfavor of God that the viper 
leaps to the hand, nor by his especial favor that no 
harm is suffered. Special and particular providence 
there is and must be ; must be if there is any providence 
at all, for the general is always made up of particulars. 
All great men have believed in this ; in a Fate, a Des- 
tiny, a Star, a Guardian Angel, a Providence; and 
worked with peculiar power because of their faith in a 
peculiar guardianship. But it is not safe for us to in. 
terpret this providence ; to conclude that it kept me 
from this voyage, detained me from this train, made 
me cross the street at this point, and so saved me the 
peril of a shipwreck, a collision, or a falling stone. 
This is to fal] into the second error of the barbarians, as 
to sit silent under an imagined divine displeasure because 
of pain inflicted is to fall into the first. If a special 
providence kept you from the fated train, what sent the 
twenty to their death upon ft ? 

A miracle is always, or almost always, a work of 
beneficence wrought for another, not for the worker’s 
own benefit; and for an end good and useful in 
itself. It is an incidental evidence of divine authority, 


1 International Sunday-Schoo] Lesson for April 19, 1885,—Acts 
saviil., 1-15 
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rarely wrought merely to demonstrate that authority. 
There are apparent exceptions to this principle, as in the 
plagues in Egypt, which accompanied and illustrated 
a direct conflict between Jehovah and the gods of the 
Egyptian priesis. But as a rule, a wonder-worker is 
not the worker of a miracle. The viper testified nothing 
as to Paul’s character or mission ; his healing of the 
father of Publiusdid. This was an act of beneficence ; 
a necessary beneficence, in that little was known in that 
age of the healing art. Testifying to the love of God in 
his servant Paul, it testified to the power of God in his 
servant Paul. The power without the love would have 
been meaningless. This simple distinction kept in 
mind will enable the reader to distinguish the miracles 
of the New Testament from the pseudo-miracles of the 
medieval Church or of modern Spiritism. The latter 
are wonders, but not miracles; they appeal, like the 
story of the viper, to the marvelous, not, like the healing 
of Publius, to benevolence and intelligence. When 
Spiritism brings me a message worth listening to, and 
does works in themselves worth doing. it will be time 
enough to investigate its claims. Till then it does not 
earn a hearing. I should not judge the priest or medium 
a murderer because the viper stung him ; I do not judge 
him a god because he flings him off and feels uo harm. 
I will listen to him only when he teaches what will make 
me a better man, and does what will make me a happier 
one. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
NEW FRIENDS. 
By Emriy Hontrnatron MILier. 


HEN the people from the shipwrecked vessel 
were all on shore, the first thing they thought of 
was to see what kind of men lived on this little island. 
Sometimes when ships were thrown upon strange ehores 
the people would kill the sailors, or make slaves of 
them, and seize whatever they could get from the ship. 
But these men had kind hearts, and though they did 
not speak the same language, they knew how to make 
themselves understood. They took the poor, wet, shiver- 
ing people into their houses, and built great fires to warm 
them. It wascold and rainy, but these friendly islanders 
welcomed them all, even though they could see that 
some of them were prisoners. Paul was always ready 
to help others, and he went out and gathered a bundle 
of sticks to keep up the fire. Among the sticks was a 
poisonous serpent called a viper. It was stiff with the 
cold, and looked like a stick itself; but as the fire 
warmed it, it sprang out and fastened itself upon Paul’s 
hand. The people supposed he would fall down dead 
in a few minutes from the poisonous bite, and they 
stood whispering among themselves and saying, ‘‘ This 
prisoner must be a very wicked man: probably he has 
killed somebody, and, though he has escaped drowning, 
yet this viper is sent to punish and kill him.” 

But Paul shook the viper off into the fire, and no 
harm came to him. The God who had preserved him 
from the Jews and all his other enemies preserved him 
from the poison of the viper ; and after the people had 
watched him for some time, and had seen that he really 
was not harmed, they changed their minds and said he 
must be a god. Paul himself was not surprised: the 
Lord had promised to be with him and bring him safely 
to Rome, and neither the Jews, nor the Roman soldiers, 
nor the fearful storm. nor the poisonous viper, could 
make him fear for one minute. He said always in his 
heart: ‘‘I believe God, that it shall be even as it was 
told me.” 

Paul made other friends in this place. The chief 
man of the island was very kind also, and invited a part 
of the company to his house to stay three days. 'He did 
not expect a poor shipwrecked prisoner to make him 
any return, but Paul gave him somethiug that was bet- 
ter than money. The rich man’s father was very sick, 
and Paul laid bis hands upon him, and prayed, and at 
once the disease left him, and he was made well. This 
was more wonderful even than the story of the viper, 
and it was very quickly told all over the island, so that 
from every part they came bringing the sick to Paul, 
and those who came were healed. This went on for 
three months, and Paul bad a chance to tell a great 
many people about Jesus, who not only had power to 
heal their sick bodies, but who would also forgive their 
sins, and give them new hearts to serve him. 

Many of them must have listened, for they treated 
Paul and his company with very great honor, and when 
they were ready to go they gave them food and clothing, 
and whatever they needed for tbe rest of the voyage. 
Their own ship was broken in pieces, but they went on 
board a ship called ‘‘ The Twin Brothers,” which bad 
been lying all winter in the harbor. This ship brought 
them safely almost to the end of their journey. They 
landed at a little town where they found brethren to 
welcome them, and after a few days of rest they went 
on toward Rome, The news of their coming had been 
sent to Rome, and the brethren there came out from the 
city to meet them. When Pau] met them, and heard 





their friendly greeting, he thanked God for bringing 





him safely all his long, stormy way, and his heart was 
full of courage for whatevcr work he might find to do 
there. As they went on together, talking over the jour- 
ney and the shipwreck, perhaps Paul said to them, just 
as he had said to Agrippa, ‘‘ Having therefore obtained 
help of God, I continue unto this present time.” He 
was still a prisoner, going to be judged by a cruel 
ruler, but his Lord was with hiw, and gave him friends 
wherever he went. He wss not at all anxious about 
living or dying ; he only wanted to finish the work the 
Lord Jesus had given him to do. 








THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
By tHe Rey. Puriurrs Brooks, D.D. 


E ask ourselves, as we read this Psalm and see 
how it can be taken up by the Christian con- 
sciousness, Is there anything in the religious life outside 
of Christianity that shows such trust in God? The 
answer we give, and are glad to give, is that in its degree 
only is this Psalm peculiar to Christianity. No soul 
outside of redemption, represented in its immaturity by 
Judaism and in its maturity by Christianity, has such 
entire trust in God as is represented here. The differ- 
ence would almost always be that the soul, in very few 
of the psalms of other religions, keeps its own absolute 
personality and distinctness. There are psalms of the 
pantheistic religions in which the soul seems to lose 
itself in the great current of the Divine Being, and be- 
come but one drop in the ocean of universal existence. 
They bave the irlea of rest and repose and freedom from 
disturbance and trouble. But in this Psalm there is 
something different. There is, indeed, the individual 
consciousness of love resting on the soul, that still has its 
own right to live and to know its past. 

Every religion bears its testimony to us of God dwell- 
ing in human nature. I do not know of a religious 
yearning of mankind in any part of his spiritual history 
which has not sought to see beyond the clouds the peace 
of God resting on the human soul. That is the great 
mission of religion in the human soul. The Christian 
religion, above all, means rest and peace and final recon- 
ciliation to God as the great outcome of it all. That is 
the reason Christianity is able to bear so much of dis- 
tress, and come triumphantly through it; because it 
continually recognizes peace beyond as the condition of 
the human soul. 

There are times in our experience when we are in- 
clined to overstate the necessity for turmoil in the soul. 
There are times when we ought to say, ‘‘It will not do 
for the soul to rest in peace ; woe unto them that are at 
peace in Zion.” The soul at times needs to be dis- 
turbed and broken-hearted ; but always in anticipation 
and preparation for the calm that lies beyond, The 
ultimate condition of the human soul is repose, such as 
fills the swect, rich verses of this Psalm of David. 

It is the record of an experience marked a]l over with 
the vicissitudes of life. A man simply tossed into existence 
and Jighting on the back of some great, quiet, and restful 
condition, and who bad been there always, could not 
have written this psalm. Think how different a psalm 
of repose he would have written! It is a man who has 
been through great experiences who thus lifts up his 
voice and sings to God in absolute trust in the divine 
goodness and strength. These words come not only as 
brother words to other souls dwelling in the same peace, 
but to souls struggling as he had struggled. David 
stands forth and lifts up his voice, and says, ‘‘ Struggle 
on, O my brethren, struggle for the deeper and sweeter 
peace in God to which you will attain.” 

We are apt to think about the Old Testament as if it 
were hard and rigid and rugged and severe and stern. 
Some people say, ‘‘I like the New Testament very 
much, but I do not care to read the Old Testament ;” but 
right in the midst of the Old Testament shines the 
Twenty-third Psalm, as if it were put there in order 
that men might never dare to call that book harsh and 
hard and severe and stern. This psalm is an outpour- 
ing of the soul to God, never matched in all the riches 
of the Christian day. It is the utterance of a soul abso- 
lutely unshaken and perfectly serene. There are times 
when everything in God’s dealings with us seems to be 
stern and hard and bitter ; then, just as we are ready to 
cast ourselves away in despair, and feel toward God as 
toward a ruler whom we can simply fear but never love, 
there comes some manifestation of God that sets our 
soul to singing. The hardest and severest passages in 
ihe Old Testament find relief if we let the light shine 
on them from the Twenty-third Psalm. 

In the New Testament, many of the expressions of 
deepest faith have their origin in this psalm. ‘‘The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” See how one 
of the words which afterward became the inheritance 
of the race first came to be used. Many words have 
passed into common use and are now used without any 
feeling of their sacred origin in the local circumstances 
out of which the Bible was first written. This is the 
case with the word ‘“‘shepherd.” David, the shepherd 
boy, had been back and forth over the fields of Judea, 
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to feel the care of the heavenly Father. It is a beauti- 
ful thing when the soul, from its own relationship 
toward, dependent ones, comes to recognize the care of 
God. Taking up the lamb in his arms, David thought ; 
‘‘So my heavenly father will carry me through all the 
days o% my life.” Our Saviour said: ‘I am the good 
shepherd.” He twok the figure from the Old Testa- 
ment, and when his disciples came to do the work he 
had done, the title ‘‘ shepherd,” or ‘‘ pastor,” became 
universal in Christian history. The pastors of the flock 
are they who try, in their weakness and inability, to do 
that which Christ did perfectly. David could find no 
word to describe more fully to his own mind the rich- 
ness of the care that God had for his life, the absolute 
dependence of his Jife upon God’s love, than that taken 
from his own daily occupation. 

“‘T shall not want.” There are two ways of not lack- 
ing a thing in this world. He lacks nothing who has 
everything. If one could take the stars from the sky 
and the rivers from their beds, he might say, ‘‘I lack 
nothing.” To get everything possible for the soul to 
want is one way of saying, ‘‘I want nothing.” The 
better way is for a man to look up and bring his desires 
down to that which God sees fit to give him. This 
applies emphatically to things of faith. If I knew all 
the mysteries of God, I might say, ‘‘I lack no knowl- 
edge of God.” But if, knowing only what God has told 
me, I let al! the gaps in my knowledge go because he 
has not chosen to fill them, in a richer sense I may tay, 
‘T Jack no knowledge of God.” May that be our por- 
tion! May we come to contentment long, long before 
we have possessed everything! Since we know that God 
has given us everything it {is good for us to have, may 
we be content ! 

‘He maketh me to lic down in green pastures ; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” There are two 
ways by which we may come to green pastures and 
still waters. God had led David into sweet and 
beautiful circumstances, where it was casy for him to 
walk. But his words must have meant something 
deeper than that. A place is not simply a thing of the 
outward life. It is a thing of the inward life. The 
soul in the midst of mountains and tempests and torrents, 
if it keep its relations ‘to God, may still be among the 
still waters and the green pastures. It is something it 
carries within itself. To go with calm soul, because it 
calmly trusts in God, in the midst of tempests and 
tumults, and say, ‘‘I am at peace and rest ”—that is the 
triumph of the Christian state. First of all comes a 
peaceful condition within the soul. By and by comes 
the kingdom of heaven, with all its scenery. But first 
there must be a kingdom of heaven within you, that 
finds {its peace, no matter what storms are raging 
around. 

‘He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness fer his 
name's sake.” The poor soul is not able to think of itself 
as precious enough to deserve all the care of God. It loves 
to think that God is taking care of him for his own sake 
because it is precious to himself; as the child, to 
reassure himself of the father’s care, says, ‘‘ My father 
values me as part of his own existence, therefore he will 
take care of me.” Many atime the soul has to flee from 
the sense of its own little value to the thought that God 
values it because it is dear and precious to himself. 

‘© Yea, though I walk through the valley and shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” With what 
preciousness these words clothe themselves when spoken 
by the dying, or by those who are trying to arm them- 
selves better for the death of such as are dear to them ! 
The blackness of darkness in this word death is dread- 
ful and sad; but every soul must walk through it. It 
seems as if God would be shut out from our sight in the 
dark valley. David says, ‘‘ Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

The sheep go with the shepherd through the sunlit 
fields, and in the darkness they walk together, though 
they cannot see cach otber. Only by the touches of the 
rod and the staff upon the sheep's sides here and there 
can the shepherd guide them. Does not this perfectly 
correspond to many of the ways in which God guides 
us in our darker moments? It seems as if we had lost 
our clear visions, and we are clouded and disturbed by 
the anxleties of life ; then the Lord guides us by touches 
of his rod and his staff on this side and on that side, by 
persuasions and dissuasions, by intimations of his will. 
Though we have none of the rich joy which comes 
from seeing his face, he keeps us from wandering too 
far, until at last the sunshine comes again. and the rod 
and the staff are laid aside, no more needed, because we 
see our leader face to face. 

‘“« Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies.” This does not mean separation from our 
enemies, nor driving them away. God reaches out his 
hand and says, ‘‘ Lie down bere in the presence of your 
enemies, and eat in peace at the table which I have 
spread for you.” Not only when we come to where wé 
shall have trodden Satan under foot, but in the midst 
of’ the battle, raging behind, before, around us, we are 





to come to where the Lord spreads our table. He says, 
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‘Sit down here and eat, and I will make the enemy 
wait until, by your eating, you shall be ready to stand 
up and fight the battle through.” By giving us peace- 
ful moments in the midst of the distress and the struggle 
of our lives he spreads a table before us in the presence 
of our enemies. 

‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever.” David's temple was more to him than 
our churches ought to be tous. Weliveina larger 
temple. Oursis a broader conception of God's presence 
than David could possibly have. We may say to our- 
selves, ‘‘ I will dwell in the house of the Lord,” certain 
that in fiithfulness to the duties of life, in stead- 
fastness under the pressure of care, every occupation, 
every house, may be to us the house of the Lord. The 
house of the Lord is this universal world. The rooms 
of our house are in every possible experience. Our 
church life should be something between the teinple 
life of David and the rich life foretold in‘the Revelation, 
where there is to be no temple. 

Could there be a psalm more full of peace than this ? 
For every sorrow that comes to man it provides abso- 
lute consolation. It is written not simply for David, 
with his experience, but for all the experiences that 
could come to men. 

Let your souls rest in peace on God. Only be sure it 
is really he on whom you rest. He is continually car- 
ing for your souls, and will not let you rest in absolute 
torpor. You cannot rest too peacefully, too tenderly, 
on the love of God, if only it is really God's love. 

This psalm is a picture of that wonderful life which 
we dream of as coming sometime, which we are almost 
impatient to have come at once, in which we shall serve 
God as we have never been able to serve him here, and 
trust in his care with a sense of his love deeper and more 
complete than we now can know. 





SOLITARINESS OF THE SAVIOUR. 


RESIDENT ROBINSON, of Brown University, in 
a recent discourse at the First Church, Boston, 
from the words, ‘‘ Will ye also go away ?” announced as 
his theme, ‘‘'l'he Loneliness of Christ.” This loneli- 
ness, a8 s0 Outstanding ao feature in the life of the 
Saviour, was presented. It lay in the circumstances and 
the surroundings of his birth, his youth, and his early 
manhood ; but particularly so throughout his public 
ministry. ‘‘He was'in the world, and the world was 
made by him, and yet the world knew him not. He 
came to his own, and his own received him not.” In 
other than these divine words, he wus unapprehended 
aud misapprehended by even those whom he came to 
save ; while on the part of the great outside multitude 
of the Jews, including their chicf sectaries and chief 
leaders, the Scribes and Pharisees, there was utter failure 
to see the Christ as he was. They hence came short 
totally both of an intellectual and a moral discernment 
of the ends of his mission as the divine man coming into 
the very abodes of our fallen humanity. Distinctively 
and pre-eminently that mission was to exalt the race in 
righteousness—to cleanse and uplift the foulest, the most 
corrupt, the most degraded avd fallen—to save human 
society at the bottem as well as the same society in all 
its higher stages. 

There was this failure of apprehension and of compre- 
hensi: n on the part of all—thore who gathered to his 
standard as followers, as well as the greater number who 
did not. In the minds of al! in common, there lurked 
Jewish ideas, such as that Christ would come in efful- 
gent glory to restore the temporal kingdom of Israel ; 
such as that his coming would hence be Hebraistic 
rather than spiritually Messianic. Such ideas were 
never purged away during his lifetime—na short one in- 
dved—and survived even his resurrection from the 
dead. Hence it was that not only the acts and 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth were not under- 
stood and were misunderstood, but his teachings also. 
By consequence, therefore, he was lonely. His nearest 
disciples, John the beloved, who leaned on his bosom, 
fatled to understand and to comprehend him. There 
was a veil over their vision, so that they saw him not as 
he was. They could not, consequently, enter into his 
deepest thoughts and into his innermost yearnings and 
sympathies. By necessity, therefore, Christ, though he 
came into thé world to save the world, though he came 
clothed in our very nature, yet sojourned in our human- 
ity to the end on the croes, a solitary suffering Saviour. 
Nay, the very climax, the very culmination, of that soli- 
tariness was reached in Gethsemane and on'the cross when 
he ‘‘ trod the winepress alone,” and when under the un- 
uttered agonies of that hour, that saw a world’s sins 
pressing upon his soul, the exclamation was wrung from 
his lone and broken heart, ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” There was, too, in that hour 
the very consummation of loneliness in the fact that the 
sinless, the pure, the holy, was feeling to its uttermost 
what must have been endured by conscious suffering of 
the innocent for the guilty. 

The striking, because eminently truthful, presentation 





of the preacher—most profitable withal, and which is 
here but faintly outlined—was made the subject, in its 
conclusion, of obviously practical lessons. All who pro 
fess the name and religion of Jesus must pass through 
life as he did, encompassed with experiences more or 
less kindred to his, Every heart knoweth its own bitter 
ness, and it is a bitterness with which no one can inter 
meddle, since it is that of which no one knoweth. Yet 
in such respect, whatever may be our sense of being 
apart and alone, whatever our varied sense of solitart- 
ness, there is One, unseen except by Faith’s eye, who 
seeth and who knoweth us altogelher—by whom the 
very hairs of our heads are numbered. He is with us 
whatever our conscious separateness, our isolation, and 
our loneliness, and his presence it is that can irradiate 
the darkest valleys and the gloomiest retreats of any 
human condition. But for that presence and that 
resulting illumination, this earth would be indeed a 
wilderness.—([Christian Pulpit World. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
THE WILL MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE FEELINGS. 
EELING does not depend on yourself, and love 
does not depend upon your feeling. Your will 
depends on yourself, and that is what God requires of 
you. Of course, action must follow upon the will, but 
often God does not require great things of us. To reg- 
ulate your household, keep your affairs in good order, 
bring up your children, bear your crosses, dispense with 
the empty pleasures of the world, indulge your pride in 
nothing, repress your natural haughtiness, strive to be- 
come simple, frank, lowly, to be silent, recollected, 
given to the life which is hid with Christ in God—these 
are the works which please God. 

tefuse nothing to God, and do not go forward pre- 
maturely in affairs where you do not as yet see his will. 
Each day will bring its own crosses and sacrifices ; when 
God wills you to pass into another state of things, he 

will prepare you for it, unconsciously to yourself. 


HOW TO LIVE IN PEACE WITH OTHERS, 


In order to be satisfied even with the best people, we 
need to be content with little, and to bear a great deal. 
Even the most perfect people have many imperfections ; 
we, ourselves, have as great defects. Our faults com 
bined with theirs make mutual toleration a difficult 
matter ; but we can only “ fulfill the law of Christ” by 
‘‘ bearing one another's burdens.’’ There must be a 
mutual, loving forbearance. Frequent silence, habitual 
recollection, prayer, self-detachment, giving up all crit- 
ical tendencies, faithfulness in putting aside all the idle 
imaginations of a jealous, fastidious self-iove—all these 
will go far to maintain peace and union. How many 
troubles would be avoided by this simplicity! Happy 
is he who neither listens to himself nor to the idle talk 
of others, 

ONE'S DISPOSITION CANNOT BE ALTERED AT ONCE, 

Do not be alarmed because you find yourself quick, 
impatient, imperious, decided ; it is your natural char- 
acter—you must feel it. We must bear with self with- 
out flattery. and without neglecting the means necessary 
to correct it. While waiting for God to deliver us from 
self, we need to be undeceived about it. Let us hum- 
ble ourselves beneath his powerful hand ; let us become 
supple and pliable, yielding to him as soon as we feel 
any resistance of self-love. Abide in silence as much as 
you can ; avold deciding, without your opinions, your 
likes and dislikes. Pause and break off your activity 
whenever you perceive that it is too eager. Do not let 
yourself follow your desires too eagerly, even for good. 
What I most desire for you is a certain calmness, which 
comes from recollection, detachment, and love of God. 
Occupy yourself as little as possible about external 
matters. Give at proper seasons a quiet, calm attention 
to those things assigned to your care by Providence ; 
leave the rest. We do much more by quiet, tranquil 
labor in the presence of God, than by the greatest eager- 
ness and overactivity of a restless nature. 

HOW TO GOVERN WISELY. 

No teaching is effectual without example; no au- 
thority is endurable save in so far as it is softened by 
example. Begin with acting, and then you can 
speak, Do not indulge any failings, but bear pa- 
tienUy with every possible infirmity. Wait for those 
souls whore progress is slow ; you run the risk of dis 
heartening them by impatience. The more vigor you 
need, the more gentleness and kindness you must 
combine with it. Study much more how to get a 
knowledge of the hearts of those under your care, and 
to adapt yourself to their needs, than to talk fluently 
to them. Let them see that your heart is open to them, 
and let all learn by experience that they can open theirs 
to you with safety and comfort. Avoid every kind of 
harshness, and find fault, when it must be done, with 
kindliness and consideration. Decide slowly, but 
firmly. Above all, correct yourself if you would be 





able to correct others.—[Fénelon, 
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Rooks AND QuTHors. 


A MAGAZINE OF ORATORY.’ 


Externally, these are very attractive specimens of 
modern book-making. Each series is in three small 
volumes, contained in a box ; each volume convenient 
to hold in the hand for lazy reading. In type, bindiag, 
and general dress nothing is left to be desired. Each 
series is edited by a specialist. Mr. Adams is Profes- 
sor of History in the University of Michigan. Mr. John- 
son is Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
in the College of New Jersey. In spite of Shakespeare's 
waraoing against comparisons, one ixstinctively turns to 
the analogous collections—Professor Goodrich’s ‘‘ Select 
British Eloquence” (Harper & Brothers), and Mr. 
Moore's ‘‘ American Eloquence” (D. Appleton & Co.). 
These have long been on the library shelves, and served 
an admirable purpose as specimens of the noblest Anglo- 
Saxon eloquence, What need of a competitor ? 

The earlier collections are both larger and more cum- 
brous ; we thiok that they contain considerable more ; cer- 
tainly Mr. Moore's edition of American Eloquence does, 
But they arealso considerably less convenienttoread. And 
such books are for the reading rather than for the study 
hour; to be taken up in the evening and enjoyed rather 
than to be taken up in the morning and labored over. 
It is doubtless sometimes a very profitable exercise to 
analyze a great oration and endeavor to ascertain the 
secret of its power; but this is not ordinarily the best 
way to study either eloquence or style. The classics 
need to be imbibed; breathed rather than chewed. 
There is a spirit in true eloquence which defies all analy- 
sis ; a subtile something which remains in the crucible 
after all that is visible and tangible has been taken 
out. And this subtile something, this spirit, shows 
itself only to the sympathetic reader. To a certain ex- 
tent one must lay aside his critical faculty and simply 
give himself up to the enjoyment of the great writer or 
orator, in order to get this highest benefit of his elo- 
quence. It is for this reason that the critical study of 
the great models in school or college generally fails of 
its purpose—except as it is accepted as a preparation for 
further study afterwards ; because the student studies 
them critically, not sympathetically; analyzes them 
instead of giving himself upto them. There is thus 
a spiritual reason for making the classic to be read 
for its spirit a luxurious specimen of boek-making. 
As an uncomfortable seat, or the necessity of an 
overstrained attention to catch the words, despoils 
oratory of half its charm in the hearing, so does a! 
heavy book or a fine type in the reading. In these 
respects the volumes before us are ideal. Turn- | 
ing from the outward characteristics to the inward, we | 
may say generical'y that the older volumes of selections 
are biographical, tue more modern ones are historical. 
It is true that in the ‘‘ British Orations” each oration 
is preceded by a brief biographical sketch of the orator, 
but these are rather historical than biographical ; their 
object is rather to introduce us tothe times of the orator, 
and to the scene of his labors, and so to put us in the; 
place of the audience, than to give us either a portrait of | 
the man or a history of his lite. And the entire selec- | 
tion is made with a view of giving in the orations se- 
lected a loosely connected political history of Great | 
Britaia. This object is still more strongly marked in 
the ‘‘ American Orations.” In this series no attempt is 
made to give any biography of the various orators. In- 
stead, the orations are classified into historical groups 
according to their respective periods—as under ‘‘ Col- 
onialism,” ‘‘The Rise of Democracy,” ‘The Anti- 
Slavery Struggle,” ‘‘ Secession,” etc. Each group is 
preceded by a brief and admirably condensed historical 
sketch of the period ; and with this introduction the 
reader is allowed to hear the orator without any further 
personal introduction to him. The catholicity of the 
seiection is indicated by the fact that we have here 
Senator Haynes’s speech along with the speech of Dan- 
iel Webster in reply to it, and the inaugural addresses of 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis side by side. 
Apart from its vaiue as a study in American oratory, 
such a collection is exceedingly valuable as a study in 
American history. It would indeed be impossible for 
a thoughtful reader to read these three volumes 
through without getting a very considerable insight into 
the political development of his country ; and it would 
be easy to lay out a very admiratle and comprehensive 
course in American political history which it should 
not take a very long time to master, nor a very large 
previous knowledge to make available, by a combina- 
tion of Von Holst’s ‘‘ Constitutional History of the 

United States,” coupled with the admirable series of 
‘* American Statesmen,” and, in their due place in the 
course, the speeches here given. We miss, it is true, 








1 Representative British Vrations. With Introduction and Explan- 
atory Notes by Charles Kendall Adams. epresentative American 
Orations to Illustrate American Political History. Edited with 
introductions by Alexander Johnston. (New York: G. P. Put- 





nam’s Sons.) 


some orations which it seems ought to have a place in 
such a collection—such as Charles Sumner’s speech on 
the ‘“ Barbarism of Slavery.” or Henry Ward Beecher’s 
on ‘‘ Raising the Flag at Fort Sumter;” but it is un- 
fortunately true that three smal] volumes cannot con- 
tain all the important specimens of American eloquence, 
and we do not see what Professor Johnston could have 
well omitted to make room for what is lacking. The 
best method, in our judgment, to acquire a truly fine 
style either for the pen or the platform fs by reading and 
re reading the best specimens of English ; and for the 
orator, whether at the bar, on the platform, or in the 
pulpit, a careful reading of these volumes—especially, 
perhaps, the ‘‘ American Orations ”—will be an admi- 
rable education. 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY.’ 

Two volumes of the great dictionary of English biog- 
raphy edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen have now been 
given to the public, and though they constitute but one 
twenty-fifth part of the entire work—which may be 
called a magnum opus in more senses than one—and 
cover little more than the names coming under the 
first letter of the alphabet, they furnish an adequate 
standard of the plan, scope, and execution of the whole. 
It is not too much to say that this is, within its self- 
imposed limits, the most thorough and reliable biograph- 
ical dictionary in existence. It is the fault of the great 
compendiums of universal biography that they cover 
too much ground to admit of thoroughness in detail or 
to insure complete accuracy. It is now a recognized 
principle that each nation should do the work for iteelf, 
and it is a matter of congratulat'on for the English- 
speaking peoples that we have now in progress a work 
which, in scholarship, historical research, and skillful 
editing, will compare to advantage with the similar 
works now being prepared in European countries. It 
is, we believe, some two years or more since Mr. Leslie 
Stephen was given the editorial charge of this impor- 
tant literary undertakiog, and the results now put forth 
give ample evidence of the wisdom of the selection. 
There is a consistency and homogeneousness in the 
scores of articles by distinguished historical writers and 
specialists that testifies most clearly to continued and 
arduous editorial direction and revision. The announce- 
ment that succeeding volumes will be issued at intervals 
of three months shows that the work is being pushed 
with as great energy as thoroughness will permit. 

As the name indicates, this dictionary treats only of 
men and women of English birth. It is also confined, 
for many obvious reasons, to persons not now living. 
It had been announced that ‘‘ Americans who were Brit- 
ish subjects” were to be included ; and, as this was 
supposed to mean Americans who threw off their alle- 
giance to Great Britain in 1776, considerable regret has 
been expressed at finding such names as those of John 
and Samuel Adams and Ethan Allen omitted. It bas 
been suggested that it is the intention to add an Amer- 
ican and colonial supplement. Certainly the addition 
of such titles would greatly increase the value of the 
work to American readers. The line drawn by the 
editor in the first volume seems to include only thoze 
Americans whose fame was won before they threw off 
their British allegiance. This would, of course, admit 
Washington, whose services in colonial days cannot be 
ignored. Butin the second volume we find the name 
of Benedict Arnold. The principle that admits Arnold 
and excludes Adams is hardto understand, Of the gen- 
eral value of the work to Americans we need hardly 
speak. In great part itis the history of our ancestors, 
and in the achievements of Englishmen in science, litera- 
ture, art, and politics we have the warmest and closest 
interest. No public library will think of omitting this 
work from its list, and the number of subscribers among 
those who know the value of a good private reference 
library will undoubtedly be large. 

Turnisg over the leaves of the first volume, we find 
the most important titles to be Addison, Alfred, Queen 
Anne, and Prince Albert. The first is treated by the 
editor, and isa model of completeness and condensa- 
tion. Itmay be questioned whether in his desire to set 
an example of abstinence from general comment and criti- 
cism to his contributors he has not carried the principle 
a little too far. Yet the estimate of Addison’s life and 
talent is clearly conveyed, though in few words. 
‘* #lfred” is treated by Professor E. A, Freeman, 
and ‘‘ Queen Aune” by Professor A. W. Ward. 
‘The last named is the longest and, we think, best 
written article in the volume. Sir Theodore Martin's 
article on Prince Albert comes closer to an effusive 
style than any other, as might be expected, but 
even that does not offend greatly. The single in- 
stance of a contributor being allowed to overstep 
the bounds of proportion is Mr 8. L. Lee’s elaborate 
article on Archbishop Abbot, which occupies twenty- 
nine columns, as compared with nineteen for Addi- 
son! In the second volume the greatest names are 








1The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. I., Abbadie-Anne. Vol. II., Annesley-Baird. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co, $3.25 per volume.) 





those of Francis Bacon (treated by Professor Fowler), 
Saint Anselm (by Canon Stephens), Madame Arblay 
(Leslie Stephen), Sir Richard Arkwright (T. F. 
Henderson), Thomas Arnold (Theodore Walroud), and 
Roger Ascham (S. L. Lee). All are unexception- 
able in point of style, and in containing the very 
latest results of historical research, But the real value 
of the dictionary is found not so much in the treatment 
of the few pre eminently important titles as in the full- 
ness and absolute accuracy of the hundreds of minor 
articles, Espectal praise must be given to the excellent 
bibliography attached to almost all the subjects, To the 
specialist and student these will be found almost in- 
valuable. 

In closing these volumes we can but add our testi- 
mony to the universal verdict passed by all critics who 
have examined them. The importance of the work de- 
manded the ablest writers, the most laborious and assid- 
uous literary toil, the most accurate and clearest judg- 
ment, that English scholarship could supply. These 
demands have been met in the most completely satisfac- 
tory manner, and the result is a model work of 
national biography. 





STORMONTH'S DICTIONARY.’ 


The preface of this dictionary informsus that the first 
edition of the work was published in 1871; that 
seven large editions have been called for by the public ; 
and that the present one is issued in response to frequent 
calls for a large-type edition. The work is issued by the 
Harpers in the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library” in twenty- 
three numbers, at twenty five cents each, which state- 
ment will give our readers an adequate idea of the size 
of the bound volume. It is compact and convenient to 
handle, and typographically leaves nothing to be desired. 
It differs from any other dictionary, so far as we know, 
in its method of combining cognate words in a single 
group, which secures certain anvantages by indicating 
the relations of such words to one another, and making 
their respective definitions throw light upon one another. 
Thus we have, under the word Christ, and in connection 
with it, the words christen, christening, christened, 
Christendom, Christianity, christianize, chiistianizing, 
christianized, christianization, Christianism, Christless, 
christology. Each word is followed by a respelllog for 
pronunciation. We can best give our readers an ideaof 
the method pursued by an excerpt : 

Atone, v. a-ton (from at one, denoting to be, or to cause 
to be, at one), to turn again from the wrong to the right ; 
to agree ; to make amends; to give satisfaction for an 
offense or a crime ; to expiate by sacrifice ; to reconcile ; 
to appease: ato-ning, imp., adj., making amends or 
satisfaction : atoned, pp. a-toned ; atonement, n., a-ton- 
ment, reconciliation after enmity ; svlisfaction ; expia- 
tion; an expiatory sacrifice; atoner, n , one who. 

In spelling, this dictionary follows the English, not 
the American, rules where these differ ; thus, such words 
as ‘*‘ labor” and ‘‘ honor” are spelled *‘ our ;” and such 
words as ‘‘ax” have the final ‘‘e” given. In pronun- 
ciation, also, English custom is followed ; thus, we have 
“clark” for ‘‘clerk.” In these 1espects the dictionary 
would certainly be conservative in its tendency, would 
have the effect to resist the changes introduced by 
Webster, and generally would antagonize not only pro- 
vincialism, but also, in the larger sense, Americanism, in 
spelling and pronunciation. In definition it is of neces- 
sity exceedingly condensed, and for the student will 
hardly take the place of or rival Webster or the Imperial ; 
but for ready reference it is admirable, and for family 
use seems to us certainly as good as, and perhaps better 
than, any other dictionary of equal size, while the 
scholar will find it, on account of its system of word 
grouping, an exceedingly valuable addition to his lexi- 
cographical library. In appendices it has lists of pre- 
fixes and postfixes, of common abreviations, of Latin, 
French, and other quotations, and of proper names, 
Scriptural and classical, phonetically respelled for pro- 
nunciation. 


A NEW MANUAL OF LITERATURE.’ 

In examining the first volume of the ‘‘ Popular Manual 
of English Literature” by Maude Gillette Phillips, one is 
struck by the absolute reserve of the author in express- 
ing original literary judgments, and by her skill in 
selecting and grouping the utterances of the best critics. 
There is in this manual no waste of space or time; 
indeed, when one considers the extent of ground 
covered, it is surprising how complete a compendium of 
fact and wealth of critical illustration is presented in 
compact though readable form. ‘The work is designed 
to serve as a school manual, as a guide to the general 
reader, and as a book of reference. Great pains have 








1A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory ; Embracing Scientificand Oth r Terms 
Numerous Fami iar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English 
Words, By the Rev. James Stormonth. The pronunctation care- 
fully revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelps, M.A., Cantab. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers.) 

* Popular Manual of English Literature, Containing Outlines of 
the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United 
Bales of America. 2 vols. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
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been taken to make it specially practical and useful for 
the first purpose. The arrangement isin many respects 
original, and though we think that too much importance 
has been given to arbitrary division and classification 
into ‘‘ ages,”’ yet this method gives a strong support for 
the memory. Each of the eighteen greatest representa- 
tive English authors from Chaucer to Tennyson is dis- 
cussed under the heads : portraits ; personal appearance ; 
comments; topical study of life; homes; friends; 
personal character ; works ; studies of chief writings, 
characteristics as a writer; literary style; books of 
reference. Thus, over twenty pages are devoted to the 
study of ‘‘Hamlet” alone, and some seventy-five ex- 
tracts from many sources give a ruuning commentary 
and criticism on play and characters. These quotations 
are not always consistent with each other, and as it is 
desirable that a student should havea clear and de finite 
view of a literary production even though it be not 
elaborately complete in analysis, it will be well for the 
teacher to use such extracts with discrimination. In 
some parts of the book a margina] commentary in finer 
print is used with excellent effect. Outlines of the 
literary history of the Continental countries, and of 
cognate historical, scientific, and art subjects are also 
given. We have no doubt that this work will be 
adopted as a text-book extensively, and that it wil! find 
a permanent place in library and on book-shelf. 


The Revelation of St. John the Divine. Self-interpreted by 
the Rev. Samuel Faller, D.V., Professor of the Literature 
und Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures in the Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. (New York : T. Whit- 
taker.) We quite agree with Dr. Fuller that the Apocalypse 
bas been too long a sealed book, that Christ made it to be 
understood, and that it can be understood ; but we do not 
think that the true method of making it clear is that pursued 
by the author. Merely verbal criticism and minute analysis 
is not the best way to interpret any of the books of the 
Bible, as our later commentators are discovering. Follow- 
ing the example set them by Jowett and Stanley in their in- 
comparable but too little known commentaries, they are 
beginning to give us broader and more bird’s-eye views of the 
sacred writings. This is characteristic of both the so-called 
Speaker’s Commentary and that edited by Ellicott. But of 
all books of the Bible the one least adapted to the purely 
avalytical and verbal method is the Apocalypse. To make 
it clear, the interpreter must first tell the reader what is the 
nature of the book, what its purposes, to what class of lit- 
erature it belongs, what are the principles which he adopts 
in its interpretation, what its general scope, and then,taking 
it up, not word by word or verse by verse, but symbol by 
symbol, must give in broad treatment its significance. To 
interpret the Book of Revelation by verbal criticism is like 
attempting to interpret Turner by analyzing his canvas or 
his pigments. Dr. Fuller’s annotations may be very valua- 
ble, but they need tlLemselves a key to make their value 
apparent to the ordinary English reader, for whom they 
profess to be prep ared and to whom they are offered. 


Something of the same criticism applies to An Explanation 
of Hebrews, by Samuel T. Lowrie (Robert Carter & Brothers). 
It is true that this commentary is fuller in its interpreta- 
tions, and that the analytical method is more legitimately 
applied to such an Epistle; but verbal annotations ought 
always to be subsidiary to the more general view. For 
example, we turn to that critical passage in the first part of 
the sixth chapter; we want to know who those are 
who, if they fall away, cannot be renewed again to repent- 
ance, what this falling away is, and what bearing this teach- 
ing bas upon present actual experiences, what application 
to what is called ‘‘ backsliding.’’ We read a long and 
minute discussion of each word and phrase, but find diffi- 
culty, after picking our way through several pages of such 
interpretation, to determine what, in our author’s under- 
standing of the passage, is its meaning as a whole, in its 
present application. In this respect both these commen- 
taries seem to us to be behind the latest and best method ot 
Biblical interpretation. 


A fine specimen of the better kind of commentary is af- 
forded by the works of Joseph Adgar Beet, of which the 
third volume, that on St. Purdl’s Epistle to the Galatians 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker) is now laid on our table, 
the other two being on Romans and Corinthians. Mr. Beet 
is certainly sufficiently analytical ; no one can accuse him 
of being vague or ‘“‘sloppy ;’’ he is the farthest removed 
from sentimentalism and from preaching. But he is syn- 
thetic as well as analytical. He has read and grasped the 
Epistle as a whole before proceeding to take it up in detail. 
Each division of the Epistle is preceded by a general state- 
ment of its significance, and a tabulation of its contents, 
while the whole book is prefaced by a general introduction, 
aod eppendixed by certain dissertations on such topics as 
the relation of the Epistle to the Book of Acts. Even when 
he enters upon the more direct work of textual criticism the 
meanirg of the words is made subordinate to the meaning 
of the passage, while verbel criticism is not slurred over. 
Mr. Beet’s commentaries take a high place in England as 
aids to the understanding of Paul, and we are glad that Mr. 
Whittaker has introduced them to American readers in so 
attractivea form. They are well worth adding to the min- 
ister’s library ; and do not require for their apprehension 
any professional knowledge, being founded on the English 
Bible. 


Talks with Young Men. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) Twenty sermons, 
preached by the author to the young men of his congrega- 
tion, make this @ strong and valuable volume. It may be 


put with profit into the hands of any young man. There is 
nothing dull in the treatment of themes that belong to mod- 
ern life. The advice is sensible, and carries conviction of 
its worth. The author has a thorough sympathy with the 
young life in a great city, and does not speak in any lofty, 
patronizing way. The sermons entitled ‘‘ Wanted—A 
Man,”’ ** Thoroughness the Road to Prosperity,” ‘ Buried 
with the Burial of an Ass,” ‘‘An Artisan, Yet a Gentle- 
man,”’ are especially useful. We wish the volume a large 
circulation in this city as well as in London, where the ser- 
mons were preached. Many a preacher may find sugges- 
tions for like timely calls to the thousands of young men 
that by such preaching might be gathered to the warmth 
and light of the Christian fold. 

John Knox. By William M. Taylor, D.D. (New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This volume is not critical, but 
it is not indiscriminating , the author writes in thorough 
sympathy with the party which John Knox represented, and 
of which he was a foremost leader, and does not affect to 
conceal those sympathies. Nor in criticising his work do 
we attempt to conceal our own. In our judgment John 
Knox was the Elijah of Scottish his!ory, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was its Jezebel. Jezebel was very beautiful and very 
fascinating, but very wicked ; Elijah was very hirsute and 
very ugly, but atrue man and a true hero; and if ever the 
motto is applicable that we are to bury the evil of good men 
in their graves with them, it should apply in his case. Dr. 
Taylor writes a dramatic history, but not ina dramatic man- 
ner ; the contrast between his style ard that of Froude or 
Mackenzie is very great. He is plain, simple, unaffected, 
clear, but not eloquent, and never stirs our blood by his 
own passion or by his vivid picturings. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Edited with Translation, In- 
troduction and Notes, by Roswell D. Hitchcock and Francis 
Brown. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This is likely 
to be the standard edition of this remarkable document. 
It contains the Teacbing, in Greek, with a translation and 
very full notes prepared by the senior editors, and an elabo- 
rate introduction by the junior editor, who presents the 
Apostolic canons and the Apostolic constitutions (section 
7) for the purpose of showing bow largely they are indebted 
tothe Teaching. Both editors assert their belief in the 
genuineness and antiquity of the document, and that con- 
tinued study will only add to the interest felt by scholars in 
this unique product of early Christianity, and enchance their 
estimate of its importance. On the question of its genuine- 
ness it is only proper to add that we have some skepticism, 
and shall continue to have until an inspection of the original 
document is allowed. 


Archbishop Leighton: a Short Biography, with Selections 
from His Writings. By William Blair, D D., Dunblane. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sons.) This is a very taste- 
ful edition of selections from the work of the Scotch 
Chrysostom. Archbishop Leighton was a man who by 
nature belonged to the monastic order of mankind ; he was 
a,natural ascetic ; but he was born and bred in an atmosphere 
of Scotch Calvinism. Both his life and his writings are in 
the nature of a compromise, or at least of a combination. 
The result in his life was his appointment to and acceptance 
of an archbishopric under Charles II. The result in his 
writings is a style of sermonizing the form of which is 
Protestant, if not Presbyterian, but in which there is nota 
little of that spirit of tender and mystical piety which has 
its best manifestations in the Roman Catholic Church, 
because it has its best development in the cloister. 


Discriminate is a companion to ‘ Don’t,” the lively little 
treatise on manners and etiquette that had such an 
enormous sale last year. It is a manual for “‘ guidance in 
the use of correct words and phrases in ordinary speech,”’ 
and gives the best of advice incmsp and emphatic form: 
It is printed in the daintiest and prettiest of duodecimos, 
being the latest issue of the Parchment Paper series. The 
title-page assigns its authorship to ‘The Critie.’”’ We 
think it possible that some other critics might object to such 
an injunction as ‘‘ Discriminate in the use of disremember,”’ 
implying that the word may at times be used. But, to be 
sure, Webster acknowledges the existence of ‘‘ disremem- 
ber ’’ as ‘‘ local, southern.”’ (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


Rarely is a bit of local history treated in so attractive a 
fashion as in New Castle, Picturesque and Historic, by Mr. John 
Albee. The little island which constitutes New Hampshire’s 
sole possession by sea is rich in old legends, colonial relics, 
quaint characters, and reminiscences of Puritan days. Good 
use has been made of all this material by Mr. Albee, and 
one who accompanies him in his strolls about the little do- 
main has a delightful running commentary of history and 
tradition. The little volume is appropriately illustrated by 
Mr. A. F. Graves, and a pleasant hour may be spent in its 
persual, as well by the general reader as by those specially 
interested in New Castle. 

Shoemaker’s Dialogues, edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker 
(Philadelphia : National School of Elocution and Oratory), 
is designed to meet a very general demand among 
teachers and students of elocution, and others concerned in 
amateur exhibitions and entertainments, for fresh and 
interesting dialogues. The volume contains forty or more 
original dialogues, adapted for all sorts of anniversaries 
and exhibitions. All appearto be unexceptionable in, point 
of moral tone, and many would, we should say, be highly 
amusing if well put on the platform. In variety and 
originality this is the best book of the kind. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Twenty of Mirabeau’s letters were lately sold in Paris. 

—Mr. Henry James is to review Mr. Cross’s ‘ Life of 
George Eliot’ in the forthcoming ‘‘ Atlantic.”’ 

—The Scribneré will shortly issue a novel by Mr. Howard 





Pyle, his first attempt in this line, though his version of the 


Robin Hood legends proved that he is as clever with the pen 
as with the pencil. 

—Professor Dickson is engaged in translating the fifth 
volume of Mommsen’s ‘‘ History of Rome,” which has lately 
appeared in Germany. 

—New editions of ‘‘ Todd's Index Rerum” and ‘‘ Todd’s 
Student’s Manual” are to be issued by Baker & Taylor, of 
New York. 

—The next volume in the ‘‘Famous Women Series” will 
have as its subject Susannah Wesley, the mother of John 
Wesley. Mrs. Elizabeth Clarke is the author. 

—The ‘‘ Reference Catalogue ’’ of the London publishers, 
just issued, contains lists of 128 firms, includes 54,000 en- 
tries, has an index of 320 payes, and weighs ten pounds. 

—* After London; or, Wild England”’ is the odd title of 
Mr. Richard Jeffries'’s new book. It is divided into two 
parts, ‘“*The Relapse into Barbarism’’ and ‘“‘ Wild Eng- 
land.”’ 

—Maurice Thompson, the poet and writer of out-of-doors 
prose, has written a novel, called ‘‘ At Love's Extremes,”’ 
which Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish in April. 
The scene of the story is laid in the mountains of North 
Carolina. 

—The new number of Mr. Charles M. Kurtz’s ‘* Academy 
Notes,” the volume for 1885, is announcec by Cassell & 
Company. It is a complete record of the year's art, and 
gives fac-similes from the artist’s drawings of the most im- 
portant pictures of the season. 

—‘* Watch and Clock Making,’’ by David Glasgow, Vice- 
President of the British Horological Institute, is announced 
by Cassell & Company. It is intended not only as a text- 
book for technical classes, but is designed also as a book of 
reference for practical workmen. 

—The first issues of the new Riverside Aldine Series 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are Mr. Aldrich’s ‘* Mar- 
jorie Daw, and Other Stories,” aud Mr Warner’s “ My 
Summer in a Garden,” in dainty 16mo form, with plain blue 
cloth binding, tastefully devised embiems, and beautiful 
typography. This series promises to reflect credit even 
upon the Riverside Press. 

—The publication agency of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity announces the immediate publication of a reproduction 
of three pages of the Bryennios Manuscript, photographed 
from the orizinal text, edited by Professor J. Rendel Har- 
ris. The pages include verses from the epistles of Barna- 
bas, Clement, and Ignatius, and the first verses of the 
“*Teaching of the Apostles.’’ The edition is limited to 125 
copies. 

—Mark Pattison’s ‘‘Memoirs”’ have been edited by his 
widow, who says she was under his strict directions not to 
alter a word of the manuscript. The most she has been 
able to do otherwise is to substitute asterisks for omissions 
‘fin the present edition,’? when the words were likely to 
hurt the feelings of the living. ‘‘It will be a pleasant con- 
sideration for the living,’ says the ‘Saturday Review,” 
“that as soon as they die a fresh edition will set free some 
more of their late relative’s or friend’s candid opinions of 
them.”’ 

—Mr. Martin F. Tupper, in a letter to “The Brooklyn 
Magazine,”’ in which he signifies his willingness to receive 
financial assistance from American friends, says: ‘*I never 
had any abundance of riches, though I have always lived 
honestly and liberally, and for the matter of actually poy- 
erty I undoubtedly decline to plead it while everybody else 
is suffering from the hardness of the times. However, it is 
true that I have lost fortune and am vexed by debt, in- 
curred not by my own fault, though I do not care to accuse 
others specifically. Of course, I bave to complain that a 
life of some useful labor has come to seventy-five years 
without adequate reward, but, after all, God provides for 
every day, and I trust in him to do so to the end, here and 
hereafter.’’ 

—The May ‘‘Century”’ will contain a number of war 
features. The articles by General McClellan and General 
Joseph E. Johnston, on the Peni>sular Campaign, have 
already been announced, and in addition there will be con- 
tributions from two other ex-Confederate officers, supple- 
menting General Johnston’s paper. General Gustavus W. 
Smith, who took the temporary command of the forces op- 
posed to McClellan after General Johnston was wounded at 
Seven Pines, writes a description of the second day’s fight 
at Seven Pines. General John D. Imboden contributes a 
paper of ‘‘ Incidents of the Battle of Manassas,’’ in which it 
will be remembered his battery took a prominent part about 
the Henry house. He adds a number of anecdotes of Gen- 
eral Bee (who was killed in this engagement), General 
** Stonewall ’’ Jackson, and General Beauregard. 

—The first of Dr. Newman Smyth’s ‘‘ Sermons to Work- 
ingmen ”’ is printed in fullin the ‘* Andover Review ” for 
April, prefaced by a few pages from Professor Tucker ex- 
plaining the origin and purpose of the course. The subject 
is ‘Claims of Labor.” It is a clear, moderate, and sensible 
exposition. We quote a single sentence: ‘‘ The chief dan- 
ger is not that a few fiends let loose from the hell of the sins 
of civilization shall suddenly blow up the works of ages of 
progress, but it is rather that actual wrongs shall be pent 
up beveath our civilization and net ventilated in open dis- 
cussion ; and thus what, if exposed to the free air and the 
sunlight, might have been harmless shall slowly gather de- 
structive energy and become a menace to our social order.”’ 
The paper on ‘The Moral Purpose of the Luter American 
Novel,”’ by Professor Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth, 
is a most interesting discussion on the relations of ethics, 
moral purpose, and literary art, including a rapid survey 
of American fiction of the day, and closing with expression 
of the belief that tuture readers of novels ‘* will ask not only 
whence, but whither ; not only how, but why.”’ The articles on 
‘Co-operative Creation,’’ by the Rev. F. H. Johnson, and 
on ‘Bach and Handel,” by Professor Blodgett, and the 





editorial departments, maintain the well-earned reputation 
of the “ Review ’’ for scholarship and general interest, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It is gratifying to know that the New York musical 
public is showing its good taste and breadth of musical 
culture by paying flattering attention to the series of | 
song recitals now being given by Mr. Max Heinrichs in 
the small hall of the Metropolitan Opera-House. We 
took occasion early in the season, in speaking of one of 
the symphony concerts under the late Dr. Damrosch, 
when Herr Standig], of the German opera-troupe, sang | 
a number of Schumann and Schubert song:, to express | 
in these columns our conviction of the wealth of beauty | 
in German song literature which was unfamiliar, if not 
quite unknown, to the general musical public. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel, late of Boston, each season gave us, in 
their song recitals, echoes of the rich harmonies of Ger- 
man song, and it was difficult not to speak too ful- 
somely of their performances. Herr Standigl caught 
up the strain again upon the occasion already referred 
to, and now Mr. Heinrichs has been doing a great bene- 
fit to our public by giving his series of song recitals, in 
which the loveliness of the Schumann and Schubert 
‘*lieder” has been again adequately and forcibly pre- | 
sented to audiences whose taste is, as a rule, sufficiently 
cosmopolitan to appreciate the freedom of poetic expres- 
sion in a Liszt song as highly as they would, at another 
time, perceive the classic formality of a Handelian aria, 

Mr. Heinrichs has been ably seconded in his scheme 
by Miss Medora Henson, and the two artists seem to be 
fairly in the way of supplying the places in this field of 
music which were left vacant when Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
sche’ took their departure for England. 








Speaking of Mr. Henschel recalls a good story at his 
expense which was told in a Boston paper not long ago, | 
and which is quite worthy to rank among the classic 
social comicalities with which Mr. Du Maurier enriches 
the pages of London ‘“‘ Punch” from time to time. The 
story appeared first, we believe, in the Boston ‘“ Mu- 
sical Herald,” which said that ‘“‘ At a dinner-party in 
Boston not long ago there were present Mr. Henschel and 
a famous prima donna; and the latter, hearing some 
one mention the arrival of Herr Gericke, who came as 
successor to Mr. Henschel in the leadership of the Sym- 
phony Society, impulsively exclaimed : ‘Oh, now you 
will know what symphonic music is !'” 


The mention of the name of the late Dr. Damrosch 
recalls that of his son, Mr. Walter Damrosch, who has 
so courageously taken upon himself the work which his 
father bequeathed to him. For the first time in this 
city since the death of Dr. Damrosch, the son appeared 
in his father's place at the fourth concert of the Sym- 
phony Scciety last week. The occasion was one of 
much interest, both for this reason, and from the fact 
that the concert was given in the new opera-house, which 
had not been used, we believe, since the day when the 
last impressive honors were paid to the dead musician 
and the somber harmonies of the wonderful “‘ Siegfried” 
funeral music echoed through the vast building. On 
this later occasion the orchestra was placed before the 
lowered curtain and the acoustic properties of the house 
were satisfactorily proved by this maneuver, which shut 
off the great spaces overhanging the stage, and which 
on former occasions have absorbed so much of the vol- 
ume of tone as to make the orchestra seem inadequate 
and poorly balanced. 


Mr. Damrosch’s qualities as a director were tested in 
conducting so widely different works as the Schubert 
Ninth Symphony and the Liszt symphonic poem, ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Huns,” and his ability to wield his father's 
baton was proved by the test, albeit he naturally lacks 
much of the power which characterized the elder Dam- 
rosch, by reason of immaturity and comparative inex- 
perience. We incline to believe that he showed greater 
ability as a director when he assumed direction of the 
opera at the time of his father’s illness than on the pres- 
ent occasion, when the demand upon him was far less 
exacting and wheu the work of the forces under his 
control was not so appalling to an untried hand as was 
that necessitated by the demands of a Wagnerlan opera 
score. 


The near approach of the date when the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty may be expected to arrive at this port, 
after the ocean voyage, is arousing new interest among 
those citizens of a patriotic tura of mind who are striving 
to prepare a fitting place for this colossal lady to plant her 
feet when she comes to stay. It is an uphill piece of 
work, and popular interest seems never so dormant. 
Since the failure of Congress to gr: nt an appropriation 
to aid the work of the Pedestal Committee, the frame of 
mind of that much-tried group of gentlemen must be 
anything but amiable, and their secret opinion of the 
whole business must be somewhat in the way of regard- 
ing it as a ‘‘ white elephant.” What shall we do with her 
if we can’t get her a pedestal? is a question that must 
agitate deeply the minds of many of them, and it is not 
improbable that a suggestion similar to that of ‘‘ Puck” 
for a possible use of the Washington monument may 
have cheered them in their considerations as to a proper 





disposal of the statue ; viz., set it up in the Park, and 
convert it into a forty-story apartment house, ‘ abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and views unparalleled.” ‘‘ Desira- 
ble bachelor apartments in the rays of the coronet, and 
excellent vafé in the heels, etc., etc.” 

Seriously, however, efforts are making, and those who 
are really interested in the success of the Committee 
will be glad to hear of another expedient to add money 
to the general fund. This time it is to be a concert, as 
set forth in the following paragraph : 

‘*A grand concert in aid of the Bartholdi Statue Pedestal 


| Fund will be given at the Casino on Tuesday, April 7, at 2 
| P. M. 


Among those who have volunteered their services for 
the oocasion are Madame Theo, Lilian Russell, Theresa 
Carreno, Belle Cole, Richard Mansfield, John A. Mackay, 
Henry E. Dixie, Harry Hilliard, Jules Levy, and Ovide 
Musin, the violinist; the grand orchestra of one hundred 
musicians, under the leadership of Rudolph Aronson. The 
house will be decorated with French and American flags. 
The entire receipts are to go to the fund. The sixteen 
boxes will be sold to the highest bidder. whose names will 
be announced by Mr. Aronson. H. F. Spaulding, treasurer 
of the Pedestal Fund, has received $1,672.75 since March 10, 
making a total of $184,168.15.” 


(The Pedestal Committee, by the way, are said to hold 


| secret meetings of ways and means, at which they sing 


a closing ode, or doggerel dirge, which runs somewhat 
as follows : 
* O cruel sculptor, M. Bartholdi, 
It must have been a demon told ye 
To ship your statue here from its native town, Paree ; 
For in spite of exhibitions 
And Congressional petitions, 
We cannot get a piace to put this mighty metal She.’’) 


The London ‘‘ World,” speaking of new artists, brings 


| into prominence the name of a Mr. Harper Pennington, 


a young American who nas recently settled in England. 
He is at work on portraits of Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
Oscar Wilde, Miss Calhoun, and others, and will prob- 
ably be an exhibitor at both the Grosvenor Gallery and 
the Academy. 


An event of unusual interest is anticipated by the near 
approach of the opening night of the new Lyceum The- 
ater in Fourth Avenue, this city. The addition of this 
theater to the already large list of play-bouses in this 
city affords ground for belief that under Mr. Steele 
Mackay’s management it will present great advantages 
and improvements in the way of presenting a high order 
of drama ; and the name of Mr. Louls Tiffany, who has 
had entire charge of the interior decoration of the the- 
ater, piques one’s curiosity, and at the same time quite 
reassures one’s speculation, as to the beauty and general 
artistic excellence of the interior. It is a comforting 
conclusion in view of the crude and garish interiors 
which greet the eye in the majority of theaters of New 
York City. 

By Mr. Walter Damrosch’s resignation of his post as 
organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, a new state of 
affairs reigns in the choir of Mr. Beecher's church. In- 
stead of the present volunteer chorus, a paid quartet will 
sing, consisting of Miss Hattle C. Calton, soprano ; Miss 
Kate Cavanab, contralto; James L. Dickerson, tenor ; 
and Ivan Morawski, bass. The organist will be Mr. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, who is now the organist at Dr. 
Storrs’s Church of the Pilgrims, where he will be suc- 
ceeded by Frederic Archer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—— 


FAITH CURES. 


Through the kindness of a Presbyterian member of 
my Methodist congregation I receive The Christian 
Union every week, and read more nearly everything in 
it than in any other paper I take, religious orsecular. I 
am particularly pleased with the broad, catholic, inde- 
pendent, candid, Christian spirit so manifest in it. I 
might say as much for the remarkably good English, 
the suggestiveness, and the thoughtfulness characteristic 
of its contents. 

But the editor would be very far from claiming infalli 
bility in his teachings; on the other hand, would not 
hesitate to acknowledge his lability to mistake. May 
he not then have fallen slightly into fallacious reason- 
ing on curing by faith in the issue of January 29? Isit 
not possible that he bas unguardedly allowed himself 
to drift with popular thought rather than Hsten to his 
own native independence of mind? Let me call the 
attention of the readers of The Christian Union to the 
following points : 

1, The doctrine of the faith cure, as held by its most 
intelligent advocates, fvhile it rejects the instrumentality 
of physicians and ordinary medicines as means for 
healing, simply asserts thatGod heals, whether with or 
without means, as pleases him best. He may use mental 
excitement as a means, or he may excite our appetites 
to eat such food in such quantities as will accomplish 
the desired result ; or he may use subtle, impalpable 
means, undiscoverable by any of our senses, He may 
prompt us to such exercise or such habits as will effect a 








cure. The mere fact of our being unable to ascertain 
certaiuly what means (if any) God uses to accomplish 
the cure of disease is no more against a faith cure 
than our inability to tell why and how quinine effects 
its anti-febrile influences is against the use ef that medi- 
cine in fevers. If we find by repeated experiences that 
celery pills have a certain influence upon the nervous 
system, we do not reject the use of celery pills because 
we cannot find out the ultimate why and how they exert 
such influence. If we find out by repeated and equally 
reliable experiences that God heals us instantaneously, 
or gradually, when we are in the attitude of proper faith, 
to reject the doctrine of faith cure because we do not 
know what means God uses would be as unscientific 
and irrational as the rejection of celery in the case just 
mentioned. 

The faith-cure doctrine does not deny the utility of 
physicians and medicines to those who choose to make 
use of them, especially to those who may be spiritually 
or phrenologically disqualified for availing themselves 
of the faith cure. Neither does this doctrine deny that 
the medical practice of to-day is largely (not altogether) 
scientific, or in accord with the rea) facts involved. But 
the faith cure, to say the least, is equally scientific, if not 
far more so. The proper faith will inswre a cure in 
almost every instance ; while many medical practices have 
been utterly unscientific, utterly out of harmony with the 
facts involved. The time was when it was supposed to 
be perfectly scientific to severely cauterize a sword-cut 
to heal it. Outof millions of physicians you perhaps 
could not have found one who did not think that such 
a course was in perfect harmony with all the physiolog- 
ical and pathological facts involved in the case. Again, 
a particular medicine may be very sure to accomplish 
some well-known and expected result, while it may be 
just as sure to accomplish other undesirable but far less 
apparent results. When the writer was about six years 
old, a physician of eminent skill gave him mercury to 
accomplish a certain desired result, which result was 
accomplished, and mercurial poisoning, too, the effects of 
which linger to-day. 

2. Is not the doctrine of faith cure without ordinary 
medical means authorized by Scripture, reason, and ex- 
perience ? 

(a) St. James, v., 14, 15, directs Christians, in case of 
sickness, not to send for a doctor, and take quinine and 
calomel, but to send for the elders of the church, who 
shall anoint and pray for the sick, and the prayer of 
faith shall save him. It is true that some say that this 
precept relates exclusively to those living in the early 
age of the church. Whatreason can acandid mind find 
for applying this injunction exclusively to the early 
Christians ? In immediate connection with this injunc- 
tion he enjoins patience, firmness, freedom from envy, 
fortitude, abstinence from swearing, prayer, singing 
psalms, confession of faults to one another, and the rec- 
Jamation of backsliders—nine duties prescribed, all of 
whicb apply to al] Christians in all ages; but the tenth 
is limitea to tne apostolic age. Is that candor? Mat- 
thew, vili., 16, 17, says Jesus cast out devils and ‘‘ healed 
all that were sick, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet Esaias, saying, ‘ Himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,’” Now, did 
Jesus assume the infirmities and sicknesses only of the 
people who lived in the apostolic age? Tens of thou- 
sands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, in the different 
ages since the coming of Christ have been able to testify 
from experience that Jesus has ever been ready to bear 
the sicknesses of those who apply to him. David says, 
Ps. clii., 3, God ‘‘ forgiveth all his iniquities and healeth 
all his diseases,” associating together forgiveness and 
healing. If God still forgives sins, why should he cease 
healing sicknesses ? 

(b) Jesus performed cures while in the flesh on earth. 
He cured all the sick that applied unto him. The Gos- 
pels do not record a single exception. Being the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, is it not entirely consist- 
ent with reason that he should heal in the same way 
those who apply to him to-day ? Is there a single reason 
why Christ should not heal now as he did 1,850 years 
ago? If you say a reason is found in the superior medi- 
cal facilities of the present time, it may be saidin reply 
that there are millions to-day to whom medical tearnis 
and skill are practically unavailable. Besides, the met 
cal science, so-called, even of to-day, is far from accu- 
rate. Many modes of treatment of diseases which were 
most confidently believed to be scientific. and efficient 
are fuow abandoned, not only as worthless, but posi- 
tively injurious. Furthermore, the most successful 
physicians rely very much on what they call the vie 
medicatrix nature—leave the patient in the hands of 
nature. What doesthat mean? In the hands of God ; 
for nature hasn’t a pound of force or a pulsation of life 
except what comes from God. 

(c) As to the faith cure being warranted by experi 
ence, we need only appeal to a record of human exper!l- 
ence. Any one who will read a balf-dozen of the scores 
of volumes of the literature on this subject will find that 
it is a matter of experience in every age of the Christian 
church for the most astonishing cures to be divinely 
effected in answer to prayer. In almost every age, 
especially ages of religious revival, there have beer. men 
like Dr. Charles Cullis, Carl Andreas, of Switzerland, 
Boardman, of London, whose faith has been un- 
usually exercised in this direction. 

Gorge W, Hix. 


Ozark, Ark., March 7, 1885, 
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ENGLISH BANK NOTES. | 


The ‘‘ Library ” of canceled notes—not | 
to be confounded with the Bank Library 
proper—is situated inthe Bank vaults, and 
we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Bank-note Librarian for the following cu- 
rious and interesting statistics respecting 
his stock. The stock of paid notes for 
five years—the period during which, as 
before stated, the notes are preserved for 
reference—is about 77,745,000 in number. 
They fill 18,400 boxes, about eighteen 
inches long, ten wide, and nine deep. If 
the notes could be placed in a pile, one 
upon another, they would reach to a height 
of five and two-third miless. Joined end to 


end they would form a ribbon 12,455 miles | ‘#!a. 


long, or half-way round the globe ; if laid 
80 as to form a carpet, they would very 
nearly cover Hyde Park. Their original 
value is somewhat over 1,750 millions, and 
their weight is about ninety-onetons, The 
immense amount of space necessary to ac- 
commodate such a mass in the Bank vaults 
may be imagined. The place, with its 
piles on piles of boxes reaching far away 
into dim distance, looks like some gigantic 
wine cellar or bonded warehouse. 

As each day adds, as we have seen, 
about 50,000 notes to the number, it is 
necessary to find some means of destroy- 
ing those which bave passed their allotted 
termjof preservation. Thisis done by fire, 
about 400,000 notes being burnt at one 
time in a furnace specially constructed for 
that purpose. Formerly, from some pe- 
culfarity in the ink with which the notes 
were printed, the cremated notes burnt 
into a solid blue clinker; but the compo- 
sition of the ink has been altered, and the 
paper now burns toa fine gray ash. The 
fumes of the burning paper are extremely 
dense and pungent, and to preve.t any 
nuisance arising from this cause, the proc- 
ess of cremation is carried on at dead of 
night, when the city is comparatively de- 
serted. Further, in order to mitigate the 
density of the fumes, they are made to 
ascend through a shower of falling water, 
the chimney shaft being fitted with a 
special shower-bath arrangement for this 
purpose, 

Passing away from the necropolts of 
dead and buried notes, we visit the 
Treasury, whence they originally issued. 
This is a quiet-looking room, scarcely more 
imposing in appearance than the butler’s 
pantry Ina West End mansion, but the 
modest-looking cupboards with which its 
walls are lined are gorged with hidden 
treasure. The possible value of the con- 
tentsof this room may be imagined from 
the fact that a million in money, in notes 
of one thousand pounds, forms a packet 
only three inches thick. The writer has 
had the privilege of holding such a parcel 
In his*hand, and for a quarter of a minute 
imagining himself a millionaire, with an 
income of over 30,000 per annum forlife ! 
The same amount might occupy even less 
sp ice than theabove, for Mr. Francis tells a 
story of a lost note for £30,000, which, 
turning up after the lapse of many years, 
was paid by the Bank twice over! We 
are informed that notes of even a higher 
value than this have, on occasion, been 
printed, but the highest denomination now 
issued is £1,000.—[Chambers’s Journal. 








In one of the back towns a certain 
church had become desirous of a change 
in pastorate, and were in a quandary how 
to effect it. The minister had done good 
work in his day, but latterly had relaxed 
in his zeal for the cause, and was some. 
what inclined to let the institution run 
itself. A meeting of the church was 
called which was fully attended and the 
pastor’s faults were duly discussed. Al- 


though every one present seemed to be | copies 


more or leas out of tune with the minister, 
no motion was made toward definite action. 
After several hours had been spent in 
beating around the bush, an old deacon 
who had hitherto said nothing, getting 
impatient, arose and said, ‘‘ Mr. Cheerman, 
I move that Mr. H.’s usefulness in this ere 
field come to an eend arter to-night.” The 


D. APPLETON & CO.| 


A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. 


One now ready. 


with the author, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


\ bd rt 

Glenaveril ; or, The Metamorphoses. 

By the Eart or Lytron (OWeN MEREDITH, author of 
‘* Lucile’), To be published in Six Monthly Parts. Price, 25 cents each part. Part 
The story of *‘ Glenaveril" is entirely modern, with a stirring narrative interest. It will con- 


tain sume parliamentary portraits of contemporary English statesmen, as well as sketches of 
modern London life. The American edition is published from advance sheets by arrangement 





cipal developments, this u 


Professor TyNDALL. 


With an Introduction, Notes, etc. ; 


the questions at issue. 


Louis Pasteur: His Life and Labors. 


By his Son-1n-Law. Translated from the French by Lady Claud Hamilton. With an In- 
troduction by Professor Tyndall. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


‘Since the first studies of M. Pasteur on molecular dissymmetry, down to his most recent 
investigations on hydrophobia, on virulent diseases, and on the artificial cultures of living con- 
the author of these pages has been able, if not to witness all, at least to follow in its prin 

ninterrupted series of scientific conquests.”—From the Preface. 


“A record in which the verities of science are endowed with the interest of romance.’’— 


The Nature and Reality of Religion. 
A CONTROVERSY BETWEEN FREDERIC HARRISON AND HERBERT SPENCER. 
and an Appendix on ‘“‘ The Religious Value of the 
Unknowable,”’ by Count D’Alviella. 12mo. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
The recent controversy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer, which appeared in 
“The Nineteenth Century” in England and in partin ** The Popular Science Monthly” in this 
country, has been much called for in separate form, and in obedience to the demand the present 


volume is issued. An introduction, some notes, and an appendix have been added, which it is 
hoped will be found instructive to such readers as are not already familiar with the bearings of 


The Adventures of Timias Terrystone. 
A NOVEL. By Ouiver B. Bunce, author of “ Bachelor Bluff,’ ‘‘My House,” etc. 16mo. 
Price, cloth, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“The hero isa painter who, in the freshness of youth, is set afloat upon the current, and 
borne along to his destiny without mystery, tragedy, or crime. Several of the situations are 
idyllic, and the treatment is picturesque in low tones.” 





D, APPLETON & 


For sale by ali Booksellers ; or any work will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CO., Publishers, 


1, 3,.& 5 Bonp Street, New YorK. 





JUST FROM THE PRESS! U 
Precisely what {s wanted by everyone 
Up Entertainments. Something for every perscz, 


Youths and Adults. 260 pages, 
7 Rcteede Bound, $1.00." 


DIALOGUE 





HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL. 
@ Something for every form of Entertainmment—PUBLIO AND 
PRIVATE, SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI- 
VERSARIES, ete. Sold by all theleading Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receiptof price. The National School of Zlocution 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . 





Publication Dep’t, Chas, C. Shoemaker, Manager, 





Dodd, Mead &| Company's 


NEW BOOKS, 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


A History of Huguenot Emigra- 
tion to America. 


By Cuarvtes W. Barrp, D.D. 2 vols., S8vo, with 
maps and illustrations in cloth, gilt tops, $5.00. 


This important work, which was announced 
for publication last autumn, but was postponed, 
is now issued. 


A companion to “ The Rise of the Huguenots of 
France,” by Prof. Henry M. Baird. 


“The story of the Huguenot emigration to 
America has remained, now, unwritten. 
This has not been due to a lack of interest in the 
subject nor a failure to recognize its importance. 
Yet there has scarcely been a serious attempt to 
set in order the facts that have been known with 
reference to this theme ; much less to delve into 
the mass of documentary evidence that might 
be supposed to exist. 

“The present work is the fruit of investiga- 
tions that have been carried on, in this country, 
and in France and England, during the last ten 
or twelve years ; the materials used having been 
found 1 Jy in unpublished documents.’’— 
(Author’s Preface. 


Jan Vedder's Wife, 


A Novel. By Amwetm E. Barr. In cloth, $1.25. 


The publishers are of opinion that this story, 
while of great simplicity, will attract more than 
usual attention, not only on account of the man- 
ner in which it is told, but of the fresh scenes in 
which the characters move. 


A Limited Cheap Edition of E. P. Roe’s Novel. 


Without a Home. 


Quarto, paper. Withillustrations by McVickar. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Of the cheap editions of ‘ Openings of a Chest- 
nut Burr” and “ Barriers Burned Away,” 152,500 
have been sold. Both of these are 
now out of print, and the plates have been de- 


acrpred. 

“Without a Home” is the most popular of 
Mr. Roe’s books, more copies of it having been 
sold of any other of his worksin the same 
time. e regular edition is now in its 47th 
thousand. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 





motion passed unanimously.—[ Exchange. 


755 Broadway, New York. 





Good Books for Reference. 


Just Published. 


WEBSTER’S 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, 
and trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the 
desk or in the traveling bag. 

THE CONDENSED 4s not a wepeins, but an 
entirely pew compilation on a novel and original 
plan, which allows more matter in the same 8 
with the same type than any other dictionary. It 
is the latest, and its etymologies and definitions are 
thorough and accurate. 

Beside other valuable information the appendix 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
nooner names—a feature found in no other abridged 

ctionary. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.80. 


HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 

It contains ‘8 maps and valuable statistics, is 
bound in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful 
and complete work of its kind ever issued from the 
American Press. 

THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among many 
valuable features : 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Mapsof all 
the States, Commercial Map of the United States, 
Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent 
Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the 
Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 





BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


A Series of Sermons by the late ALEXANDER G. 

Mercer, D.D., with Memoir by Manton Mar- 

BLE. 8v0, c.oth, with portrait, $2. 

“The* freshness and visor of style in which the 
thought is clothed are quite out of the common 


line of palols compositions.”"—[The Church, 
Philadelphia. 


“Was a graceful writer and an able and elo- 
quent preacher.”—[Observer, New York, 


*,* Putnam’s new catologue sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST READY 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM: ITS 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH, ‘esther, wie 


§ an Appendix of 
Letters and Documents, many of which have 
recently been discovered. By CHARLES 
Aveustus Briees, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, with 
Maps. $3. 


The book traces the origin and growth of 
Presbyterianism in Great Britain and its devel 
opment in America, with the aid of much new 
material, including ** A Description of New Eng- 
Jand ’ by John Ellot, in 1650. It recounts the 
growth of the foremost missionary movements of 
Great Britain and Americain the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and sketches the constitutional 
rogress of all branches of the Presbyterian 
amily. It has so much to do with the origin 
and early history of towns and colonies that it 
will interest not only Presbyterians, but that 
large class of students who are devoted to the 
study of the early history of America 


DR. McCOSH'S PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents per volume. 
No. 8.—HERBERT SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY as cul 
minating in his ethicr. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

Part I.—Dipactic No. 1. CRITERIA OF DIVERSE 
KINDS OF TRUTH, as opposed to Agnosticism. 
Being a Treatise on Appiid Logic. No. 2. EN- 
ERGY, EFFICIENT AND FINAL CAUSE. No. 3. 
DEVELOPMENT; WHAT IT CAN DO AND 
WHAT IT CANNOT DO. No. 4. CERTITUDE, 
PROVIDENCE, AND PRAYER. 

Part II.—HistoricaL. No. 5. LOCKE’S THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. With a Notice on Berkeley No. 
6. AGNOSTICISM OF HITME AND HUXLEY. 
With a Notice of the Scottish School. No.7. A 
CRITICISM OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE DIAMOND LENS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Fitz-James O’Brign. Col 


lected and edited with a sketch 
of the author by Wittram Winter. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents 


In the region of the fantastic and bizarre 
O’Brien has, except Poe, no superior. This col 
lection of tales selected by Mr. Winter contains 
the best and most striking of his stories. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
wil be sent, post free, cn receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743--745 Broadway, New York. 


COLLEGE SONGS 
Of the American Colleges. 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One is tempted to pronounce this the very best 
collection of songs extant. If not that, certainly 
none better of the size exists. Mr. Waite, who has 
already compiled three College Song Books, con 
denses into this the cream of other collections, and 
has brought together something that will be wel- 
come to every household, as in every college. 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or“ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, 
musical, and all sparkling bright. Price but 50 
cents! 


MODERN SINGING METHODS; Their Use 
and Abuse. 

By F. Botume. A short but important essay, with 

valuable advice to all who are studying voice cult 

ure. Price, 35 cts. 


Send for Listsof KASTER MUSIC containing 
170 fine Chorals, Anthems, Songs, dc, 


WEL®S’ 3d MASS (65 cts.), and WELLS’ MASS of 
S'P. CHECALIA (65 cts.), new works of great merit. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL, 3y Irving Fmer- 


pn. 281 well se 
lected Hymns, and about half as many Tunes, all 
appropriate and well fitted for Devotional Exercises 
in schools. Price WO cts., $1.80 per dozen. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H, Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Purge 


De.icur.’’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the *‘ Wondrous Love’’ of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
rm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
pecially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 
handsomely boundin boards. Price, 35 cents by 
mail, oe $83.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers wi!! mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The most costly copy of the Bible ever sold was the Ma- 
zarin Bible, lately bought by Mr. Quaritch for $19,500. 
It bears no date, but it was probably completed in 
1456. The catalogue described it as printed from metal 
ypes, but type-founders differ in opinion as to the style 
of type used, some contending that it was printed from 
compresscd wooden blocks, others from letters cut in 
metal, aud still others from cast letters very like those 
now in use. It seems very certain that Gutenberg and 
Faust were engaged in printing at about that time, and 
that numbers of printed Bibles were palmed off by them 
as manuscript before the fraud was detected. At that 
time they brought 60 crowns apiece. There are but five 
of them known to bein existence, hence their great value. 


** Around the World on a Bicycle” is to be the next 
attempt of Mr. Thomas Stevens, author of ‘‘ Across 
America on a Bicycle.” Mr. Stevens proposes to start 
about May 1 from Liverpool, wheel to Dover, sail to 
C Jats, thence by wheel through France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, Persia, the Chinese Empire, Japan, and 
by steamer to Sim Francisco. The remaining 3,500 
mi'e3, from Sin Franci-co to Boston, has already been 
traversed. This tremendous jou:ney will, he thinks, 
take about eighteen months, of which about a year will 
be spent actu.Jly on the road. The distance will be 
about 10,090 miles’ actual wheeling. An account of the 
trip will appear in ‘‘ Outing,” the magazine furnishing 
the money for the expenses. 


The following pretty siory gives the Chinese legend 
about the origin of the fan: ‘‘One evening when the 
beautiful Kau Si, daughter of a powerfu! Chinese man- 
darin, was assisting at the grand feast of lanterns, she 
was so overcome by the heat that she was cbliged to 
take off her mask. But to expose her face to the eyes of 
the profane and vulgar was a serious offense against the 
law, so, holding the mask as closely as possible to her 
features, she rapidly fluttered it to give herself air, and 
the rapidity of the movement still couczaled her. Tne 
other ladies present, wituessing this hardy but charming 
innovation, imitated it, and at once ten thousand hands 
were fluttering ten thousand masks. Thus the fan was 
evoked and took the place of the mask.” 


Here are some facts about women, compiled from the 
census: Of children under five years males exceed fe- 
males by about 103 5 to 100; in certain sections women 
greatly exceed in number the men, thus in Massachusetts 
the excessis 44,000, in New York 56,000; the number 
of female paupers is far less than of male; in forty out 
of the forty-four classified occupations taken account of 
by the census, woman's labor enters; about 600 000 
women are engaged in agriculture,mestly colored women 
in the South ; the number of women engaged in domes- 
tic service has declined since 1860 ; in 1870 there were 
five women lawyers, in 1880 seventy five. 


The King of the Belgians, who has spent nearly 
$500,000 of his private fortune in the exploration and 
development of Africa, is said to have remarked lately, 
‘‘Tam a very small man among kings, but I do not see 
why I should not be a great man among geographers 
and civilizers.” From the selfish and greedy scramble 
after territory it is indeed refreshiog to turn to a mon- 
arch who has done more than all the European Govern- 
ments combined to open the gates of Central Africa, to 
curb the slave dealer and the liquor seller, and to lay 
the foundations of a mighty African empire.—[Ex- 
change. 


When a Finland girl wishes to leave the country, she 
has to go first to her clergyman and partake of the sacra- 
ment and procure a letter of recommendation from him ; 
next to a physician, and obtain from him, after an ex 
amination a certificate of permission to remain absent a 
certain specified number of years. This certificate costs 
her about $20. If she returns promptly at the end of 
the time prescribed, all is well; but if mot, her name is 
erased from the book in which it has been entered, and 
she is considered as having violated her contract with 
the Government, and loses her citizenship forever. 





Austrian physicians, says a correspondent of the 
Baltimore ‘‘ Medical Record,” do not generally seem to 
be affected with the extreme degree of modesty that is 
shown by the New York doctors in their signs; in the 
cities they are of moderate siz», but in the country dis- 
tricts cccasionally rise to alarming proportions. Once 
this summer I saw one in the village of St. Gilgan, in 
the Silzkammergu', that extended a length of fourteen 
paces, and was equally broad in proportion, almost 
covering one side of the house of its owner. 


A curious medical essay by a distinguished French 
physician calis attention to the fact that groaning and 
weep'ng are the natursi ways of alleviating pain. He 
declares that those who give way to their feelings in this 
way rec over more quickly from accidents and opera'ions 
than those who suppose it unworthy in a man to betray 
such symptoms of cowardice as either to groan or cry. 


He tells of a man who reduced his pulse from 126 to 60 | 





in the course of a few hours by giving full vent to his 
emotions, 


It is reported that the only Protestant primary school 
in Rome for Italians is being regularly besieged by the 
Clericals. A circle of no less than seven Romish schools 
has been formed around it; and not only is the instruc- 
tion free, but school-books are furnished gratis, and 
soup and bread, as well as meat and potatoes, are given 
to the pupils. And yet the Protestant school holds on 
its way ! 


A contributor to the ‘‘ Lutheran Observer” affirms 
that in a country paper printed in a sleepy village in 
Northern Pennsylvania, there lately appeared a mar- 
riage notice, furnished by the minister who officiated, 
with this postscript in capital letters: ‘‘Marrying a 
speciality ; ready at all hours; strangers invited ; 
chairs free ; the pastortreats parties and their friends to 
cake !” 


A dramatic performance in aid of a church is not a 
common thing in this country, but we notice an amateur 
rendering of comedy and operetta to obtain funds for 
repairing Wolferton Church, near Sandringham, the 
residence of the Prince of Wales, announced in the 
Engli-h press. 

The Nevada Legislature has passed a bill imposing a 
fine of $20 on any person who treats another ina saloon 
The bill does not prevent any number of persons from 
going into a saloon and drinking together, but requires 
that each man shall pay for his own drink. 


Would you see, in Boston itself, gentlemen, young 
and old, giving up their seats in the cars to negro women 
as a matter of course, passing up their fares. av you in- 
varixbly do bere ?—[New Orleans Correspondent Prov- 
idence Journal 

An Indianapolis Suncay-school teacher who ordered 
twenty copies of Bunvan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” for her 
scholars was surprised at receiving instead twenty copies 
of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” by Henry George. 


The ‘‘Richard Parsons” has made an exceptionally 
short run from New York to Melbourne, Australia 
making in eighty-two days a passage which ordinarily 
ranges from ninety to 120. It carried with it Mr. Law- 
rence F, Abbott, formerly of the staff of The Christian 
Union. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


I would like to have your opinion on the following case, hav- 
ing in mind the editorials you have published on the Silver ques- 
tion in the last two or three papers. It is this: 

A and B are dealers in coal, and have contracted with C and 
D for the next year’s supply. They are to receive a certain 
number of tons, for which they are to pay a sta‘ved price in dol- 
lars. The law under which the contract is made says a ton is 
2,000 pounds, and that a dollar is a coin containing so many 
grains of gold er silver of a given fineness. To guard in some 
measure against contingencies. C and 1D have retained the op- 
tion of delivering coal from any one of several mines, and for 
similar reasons the law has given A and B the option of paying 
in either a gold or silver dollar. So far, this seems to be merely a 
contract to exchange at a future time a certain quantity of coal 
for a given amount of gold or silver. Now, A and B. and their 
friends, who are interested in obtaining a large ton of high-priced 
coal, are saying that itisa shame that Americans have not as 
large a ton as other nations, and how much more convenient it 
would be if the American and English ton were the seme, and 
are trying to have an act of the legislature passed. making the ton 
2.240 pounds. and they are also trying to have some of the mines 
closed. If successful, coal would be scarce and dear, and, get- 
ting a bigger ton of coal than their contract called for, they ex- 
pect to make more than a legitimate profit on the transaction. I 
think you will agree with me that this is dishonest ; but what T 
want to know is how this differs in principle with the conduct of 
C, D, and their friends, who, being interested in having large 
and high priced dollars, are trying to get more meta! put into the 
dollar, or, by stopping the minting of si'ver, expect to raise the 
purchasing power of the dollar and get the advantage on their 
side. SILVER. 

Wuarrewarter. Wis. 

There would be no dishonesty in an erdeavor to change 
the ton from 2000 to 2240 pounds, if the endeavor were 
made in the general interest of the public and not for the 
purpose of gaining an undue advantage in a particular con- 
tract. The question whether we should have one metal or 
two in th‘'s country to be used as legal tender, is a question 
on which thereisadfference of opinion among will in- 
structed financiers; butif there are two metals, each lega. 
tender, it seems to us clear that they ought to be made of 
equal value ; it also seems clear that it is an unbusiness-like 
transaction for the United States Government to buy silver 
for which it has nouse; and it bas not been able to find any 
use for the silver dollars which it is storing in the Treasury 
vaults. It might be very legitimate, and perhaps wise, to 
coin, either at actual cost of the minting or even free, into 
silver dollars of equal value with the gold, a! the silver that 
is brought to the mint; but the man who brings the silver 
should take it away again; there is no reason why the 
United States Government should buy it of him. 


It would be interesting to know how Webster determined that 
the correct pronunciation of dynamite is with the y long. I 
always so pronounced the word until in the * Home Interest’’ 
column of the New York “ Tribune” for January 14 I saw it 





stated that the correct pronunciation is with the y short. Ihad no 
sooner begun so to pronounce it, and so instructed my children, 
than here comes the authority of The Christian Union appealing 
to appendix in Webster cha ging all that, and telling us that 
we must say dy-namite, and not dyn-amite. 

Yet Webster says dyn-ametrical, dyn-amism, dyn-amometer. 
Worcester givesthe y short, not only in these words, but also in 
dynam, dynamic, dynast, dynasty, and several others from same 
root, in which Webster makes the y long. In some of these 
words in which Webster has the y long, Worcester gives that 
letter even less sound than y short. almost obliterating it. We 
know that in the Greek root the letter from wiich the y is de- 
rived may be either Jong or short. Why, then, when we find our 
best authorities—Webster and Worcester—differing on several 
words near akin to this, may we not say that both dyn-amite and 
dy-namite are correct ? N. M. 

WestmINsTER, N. C. 

The ultimate authority in pronunciation is the general 
usage of the cultivated writers and speakers of the day. To 
ascertain and define that usage is the task of the dictionary. 
That is, the dictionary is not to be regarded as infallible 
authority. Its decision may be ahead of general usage, in 
that it is founded on general laws which the latter has 
failed to accept ; or it may be behind it, in that a certain 
pronunciation may have been almost universally accepted 
by good writers and speakers, and yet not be recognized by 
the lexicon. In the case of ‘‘dynamite”’ it may fairly be 
said that the point is not definitely settled. In the Jatest 
edition of Webster (the ‘‘ Condensed’’), the y is made short 
only in ‘‘dynamometer’’ and ‘ dynamometric,”’ in both of 
which cases there is a double accent, and the first syllable 
is “dyn.’? We follow Webster; first, because it is the 
accepted authority in this office; second, because we think 
the best usage (so far as we have observed) makes the y 
long; third, becanse we think the corresponding letter in 
the Greek root is more often long than short. 


In conversation with a very estimable Christian ladya few 
days ago she expressed her position about as follows: “Ido not 
feel that Tam prepared to die. I have very little confidence in 
> DY prospect «of go'ng to heaven, because I really cannoi say that I 
loveto read my Bible; there are mary books and many subjects 
that I prefertoit. Icannot say t at I really love Christ as I feel 
that Tonght. Ido not have that overpowering sense of his great 
love in dying fcr me that the sacrifice to my sense of justice seems 
to demand.” !t is proper to add that the lady in question {« quite 
nervous, very sensitive. and lacking an assertive and positive se'f- 
esteem ; rather disposed to underrate herself than other- 
wise, and yet decidedly positive and unyielding in matters of 
right and wrong ; conscientious and reverent toa high degree 

Cricaeo, Ul. F 

It is a great, though common, mistake to suppose that 
willingness to die, or feeling, or emotion of any kind is a 
true test of Christian character. The Bible never recognizes 
itas such. The difficulty with this lady probably is that 
she has been long accustomed to look into herself for evi- 
dence of her religion and to seek to find her hope, not in God, 
but in ber own self. Introspection always and inevitably 
marks the soul that falls into the habit of being, hypochon- 
driacal. 


A base-ball association has recently been organized here which 
has been regularly admitted intothe *‘ Southern League of the 
National Base-Ball Association."’ It is composed of some of our 
best citizens and leading business men. Grounds have been in- 
‘losed, and professional players emp'oyed at large etpense. A 
series of match games has been arranged for an early date. As 
such an organization is comparatively new for this section, 
would be glad if you would state your impression of its tendency 
and the propriety of membership in it. R. £. B. 

Professor Sargent, of Harvard, than whom there is no bet- 
ter authority on all questions relating to physi:a! develop- 
ment, declares it is his jndgment that match games and 
professional players tend inevitably to the physical degen- 
© acy of base-ball, as trey do to the moral degeneracy of 
those who engage in the games under such conditions, A 
base-ba!] club might be made, and often is made, an excel- 
lent institution. We advise strongly against having any- 
thing do to with professional players, and against ematch 
games as usually played. 


Please inform me as to the exact and full belief of the religious 
sect known as Free-Wiil Baptists. Plesse explain in full the 
belief of the sect known as Congregationalists. B. D. 

1, Pretty difficult to answer these two questions in one 
paragraph. The Free-Will Baptists believe that immersion 
is the New Testament form of baptism, and that no one 
should receive it unless old enough to make an intelligent 
confession of faith in Christ ; but they are Arminian rather 
than Calvir istic in their theology, and they do not refuse to 
commune with Christians of other denominations. 

2. The Congregationalists believe in the right and duty 
of Christians tu organize in associations for Christian work 
and worsh'p, and that such organizations are Christian 
churches independent of all ecclesiastical control, and that 
in such churches all the members are on a footing of 
equality. They are evangelical in faith, though generally— 
not always—moderately Calvinistic in theology. For a 
fuller statement of their belief send to the Congregational 
Publishing House of Boston for a copy of the so-called 
Congreyational Creed. 


Is there any society or agency in New York which does for adults 
the good work which the Children's Aid Society has done for so 
many thousand children—that is, to transplant th m from a 
place where they are wretched and mischievous to one where 
they can be useful and happy? If there is no such agency, will 
no one undertake to establish one? H. L. O, 

Brookuyy, N. Y. 

There is no society having as its special work that de- 
scribed by you. Though not within the general ecope of its 
operation as defined by its charter, we believe that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society does sometimes apply in that way money 
sent to it with a specific request that it be so applied, when 
a suitable case becomes known to the officers of the So- 
ciety. ; 
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NOTES FROM TURKEY. 


URING the last few years the Turkish Govern- 
ment has shown a good deal of zeal in the matter 
of road-building, especially upon the leading thorough- 
fares from the seaboard to the chief cities of the inte- 
rior. The wagon-road which was begun here some fif- 
teen years ago has at last, with the exception of a bridge 
across the Euphrates, been completed to the Black Sea. 
The road is an imitation of the French chavssée, and it 
bears the same name ; that is, the French name is ap- 
plied to it, even in Turkish. A ditch is dug upon each 
side, the earth is thrown up in the center and smoothed 
down, this is then paved with stones about tiie size of 
one’s head, and over all is a coating of gravel. Lumber 
wagons have begun to pass back and forth—a sight which 
was probably never before witnessed in this pait of the 
country, even in the days of the Roman dominion. The 
work is accomplished by forced labor, except that of 
the superintendents, carpenters, and masons, the people 
furnishing their own food, and for the most part their 
own tools ; hence it moves slowly. The people do not 
yet appreciate the value of ronds, and they go to this 
work very unwillingly. A Turkish ecclesiastic, not 
lovg ago, in speaking to me of the near approach of the 
end of the world, mentioned this road-building and the 
oppression connected with it as one of the signs that 
the end of all things was at hand, and he said, ‘‘ Ever 
since the days of His Holiness Adam, these roads have 
answered every purpose ; but now that the people have 
become very poor, the Government is oppressing them 
by compelling them to make chauesées; and our Prophet 
named oppression as one of the signs of the last days.” 
Very different is the strain of the local official paper, 
established last year, the last number of which lies be- 
fore me. In commenting upon the value of public 
roads and the zeal of the Government in making them, 
it congratulates the people that they live in such a glori- 
ous age and country in the following terms: “ The In- 
finite and Eternal One having brought near the time of 
grace and of happiness, the present age is one for which 
we cannot be sufficiently thankful. It is an age in 
which every form of justice, all blessing, all wealth 
and prosperity abound, and in which it is our good fort- 
une to live. May God preserve him who is the soul of 
our great people, the pure and shining light, the embodi- 
ment of justice, the executor of mercy to all, whose care 
extends to even miaute details, the possessor of exalted 
power, the Caliph, our king of kings, upon his throne, 
with majesty, until the day of the resurrection. Amen.” 
I have read this over several times to see whether this is 
a seriously written article—for it is in reality the keen- 
est satire—but I remember that excessive adulation is 
the habit of the country. You can scarcely take up a 
number of a Turkish newspaper which does not contain 
a eulogy of the Sultan, the local Governor, or some 
other official, which is almost untranslatable by reason 
of its extravagance. 

What are the facts in the case? Has'a polltical mil- 
lennium dawned upon Turkey, or are there any signs of 
its near approach ? 

The present judicial system is a mixture of the Koranic 
and the European. The addition of the latter, with its 
multiplication of courts and judges and scribes and 
other employees, while it has greatly increased the cost 
of administration, has not, on the whole, been an im- 
provement. The machinery is too complicated, for 
Orientals in their present stage of advancement, and it 
multiplies very much the chances of bribery. There 
seems to be, however, some improvement within the 
last two or three years, although it is well understood 
that there is no court which is free from bribery. A 
man holding a high official position by direct appoint- 
ment from the Sultan told me, five years ago, that the 
Sultan told him that he was satisfied that the Minister of 
Justice, who, above all men, ought to be immaculate, 
would take as low a bribe as one dollar, and ; et he oc- 
cupied that position for many years ! 

Another evil under which the population groans, 
especially the Christian part of it, is the oppression prac- 
ticed by Turkish chiefs, and the lawless violence of 
Koords and Circassians. There is arich Turk named 
Husni Bey, who lives within seven miles of the Gov- 
ernor-General, and who is on familiar terms with all the 
Officials, who has taken violent possession of hundreds 
of acres of land within the last fifteen years, and who is 
adding to his domains every yearin the same way. 
Very few men dare to go to law with him, and if they 
do they can scarcely find a man to testify against him, 
while he can bring hundreds of men to testify falsely in 
his behalf. He is surrounded by a band of lawless char- 
acters, and he uses them to intimidate even respectable 
men to do his bidding. Another man, Isak Bey, who 
lives some thirty miles away, is a genuine feudal lord, 
who owns more than twenty villages, the inhabitants of 
which he treats as serfs, He is known to have caused 
the death of twelve or fourteen persons, and yet he has 
never been brought to justice. The Armenian patri- 
arch, Nerses, who recently died, greatly lamented, told 
me, less than two years ago, that he “had vainly made 





great and long-continued efforts to have this man 
brought to Constantinople for trial, knowing that he 
would bribe or overshadow the courts of the interior. 
He has used his money in such a way as to give him 
constantly increasing influence and power. On his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Mecca, a year ago, thousands of 
people, from the highest to the lowest, turned out to 
welcome him home. In a residence of twenty-six years 
here I have never seen so great acrowd. And the other 
day the Government promoted him by making hima 
Pasha! He has two sons just grown up to manhood, 
who are ‘‘ twofold more the children of hell” than their 
father. There is no crime too low for them to perpe 
trate, and neither age nor sex is free from their violence. 

The great, all-embracing distress, however, is finan- 
cial. All classes, from the Sultan to his humblest sub- 
ject, fee] it. Our Governor-General confesses that this 
is the most difficult part of his administration. The 
Defterdar, the man at the head of the local treasury, 
has told me that he often hides to escape the clamors of 
those who make demands upon an empty treasury. The 
Central Government demands that a good share of the 
revenue be sent to Constantinople to meet its own wants, 
while at the same time it puts off its creditors with 
drafts upon the provincial treasuries. These drafts 
upon the local treasuries are at almost any time in 
excess of the revenue for an entire year. Then, too, 
there is thelocal army corps, its officers and privates, its 
commissariat, and the horde of civil employees, all 
of whose salaries are largely in arrears. 

Whence comes the revenue to meet these dues ? From 
a people already poor, and growing poorer every year. 
Trade is in a very depressed condition. Articles of pa 
tive manufacture have been almost crowded out by for- 
eign goods. These goods must be paid for by money, as 
the country has very few exports. The Government is 
not able to contract foreign loans, as it used to do, while 
it must pay at least a little of the interest on its foreign 
debts. Russia, too, demands the prompt payment of its 
war indemnity as the installments become due, so that 
there is a consiant current of money flowing out of the 
country and no counter-current bringing it back again. 
With no gold production and very little silver, how 
long can this process continue ? With its expenditures 
some twenty or twenty-five per cent. in excess of its rev- 
enue, with no surplus fund to fall back upon, but with 
an cnormous debt instead, the Government still keeps 
up its functions. Is it surprising, however, that busi- 
ness is at a standstill, that labor is cheap, and that even 
agriculture, with only a local market, has become unre- 
munetative? The farmer gives ten per cent. of his crop 
as a tax on his produce. One per cent. was added to 
this last year as a permanent tax to build up and support 
an expensive local academy, which no farmer's son has 
the least hope of ever entering. He pays a heavy tax on 
his land, on his stock, etc., and if he is not a Moslem he 
must pay, a8 a yearly tax for exemption from military 
service, one dollar and twenty cents for every male in 
the family, young or old. The utmost rigor is prac- 
ticed in the collection of taxes. The tax-gatherer is om- 
nipresent. Many of the taxes are payable in monthly 
installments, but before those of one month are paid the 
taxes for the next month are due. In the absence of 
money, food, household articles, cooking utensils, what- 
ever can be sold, goes into this insatiable maw. I have 
even heard of the bed being taken from under a sick 
man and sold to pay his taxes. In many out-of-the-way 
places the collectors give false receipts, and put the 
money in their own pockets. After a year or two the 
people are compelled to make up these deficiencies. A 
letter lies before me from a man who is wholly trust- 
worthy, saying that while the annual tax for his village 
is an exorbitant one—30,000 piasters—the valuations of 
real estate being excessive, yet the Government now 
comes upon the village for 60,000 piasters as ‘‘ back 
taxes,” although only one-fifth of this amount is unpaid. 
The Government, of its own accord, is giving out new 
titles to the land, and it demands for that an aggregate 
of 20,000 piasters, so that in the place of the 30,000 
which they considered beyond their ability to pay. they 
are asked to pay 110,000 piasters. | 

To meet, in part, the demands of the army for money, 
the tax lists of certain villages are passed over to it. The 
cavalry having nothing to do, several horsemen are sent 
to a village, where, without paying acent, they give 
their horses extra rations, and, disdaining the food which 
the people themselves eat, they live upon the best which 
the village affords. Cursesand blows abound, as a mat- 
ter of course. Sometimes they are bribed to leave, but 
in a few days they are back again. 

——, Turkey, March 2, 1885. 





NOTES FROM SARATOGA. 


HE First Presbyterian Church has called the Rev. 
Charles H. Young, who for the past ten years has 

been the pastor of the Reformed Church in the village 
of Long Branch, N. J., and the minister in charge of the 
chapel near the hotels and cettages.. He has been some- 
what worn by his work, which has been very vigorously 








and effectively maintained, winter and summer, with 
very little interruption, and in consideration of his health 
was inclined to accept the call. A very emphatic pro 
test against his removal from his parishioners and the 
attendants of the chapel will probably be heeded, and 
the Classis will advise him to take a rest for a period, 
and then return to his pastorate. 

The Second Presbyterian Church will remove to a 
new, commodious, and beautiful house of worship, on 
the corner just to the west of the chapel which they 
now occupy, about the first of May. The pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Terrett, is a man of superior gifts, excellent 
scholarship, and an instructive and heipful preacher. 

The Congregational Church has been steadily growing 
under the vigorous pastorate of the Rev. Mr. Jones. 
The chapel is large, convenient, and attractive, and an 
ample lot at the side of it, on the corner of Caroline and 
Henry Streets, is secured for a larger building when it 
shall be needed. The diligent women of the church 
gave a New England dinner last week in Putnam Hall, 
for the benefit of the fund for the purchase of an organ. 
There was a large gatheiing of friends, and a consider- 
able sum was received. 

The First Methodist Church yields its able pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, tothe exigencies of the itinerant plan, 
and he goes to Albany, while the minister he succeeds 
takes his place. 

The Episcopa! Church is flourishing under its indefat 
igable rector, the Rev. Joseph Carey. He has secured a 
‘‘ Parish House” opposite the church, for the use of the 
Sunday-school and the various benevolent organizations 
of the congregation, and also, in the neighborhood of 
the village, a retreat and infirmary for the sick and 

eeble. He has endeared himself to the whole com- 
munity by his large-hearted charity and his devoted 
(fforts for the good of all classes and condilions of men. 

The Baptist Church has ‘eceived a Jarge number of 
persons on confession of faith since the Week of Prayer. 
Thirteen were baptized a fortnight ago, and five this 
week. 


INVOKING THE AID OF CLERGYMEN. 


M A208 VEALE, the Health Officer at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued the following circular to every clergyman 
in the city: 

‘* It is my desire to utilize all the intelligent and mora) 
force possible in favor of securing a good sanitary con- 
dition of our city. The pulpit and press are irresistible 
when directed to one end. I would suggest that, by a ser- 
mon, lecture, or talk, you urge upon landiords, agents, and 
tenants of your congregation the necessity of having all 
their cellars, yards, and alleys kept thorougbly clean; that 
the plumbing of each house be placed and kept in good 
order ; that the best traps obtainable be placed so as to pre- 
vent sewer gas from entering into houses; that in case of 
sickness, the rooms be thorougbly disinfected. Through the 
Guild, Parish Aid Society, or Working Association of your 
congregation, by aiding the Health Department with infor- 
mation, great good can be accomplished. 

‘Tt may be that cholera will not reach our city this sum- 
mer, but it is greatly feared that it wil. The best prepara_ 
tion we can make to restrict its death force, should it come, 
is perfect cleanliness; and cleanliness, with other precau_ 
tions, may prevent its lodgment in our city. But even 
should we have no cholera, we have diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, and other diseases which we are feeding, 
developing, and spreading, by maintaining the many nui- 
sances which filth, defective plumbing, sewer gas, and other 
gases give rise to. 

‘“T earnestly ask your aid, in whatever manner you may 
think best adapted, to attain the most perfect sanitary con- 
dition of our city.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—There was variety and force in the Fast Day discourses 
in Boston. At the West Church Dr. Bartol discoursed on 
“‘ Both Parties at the People’s Bar.” In this country great 
political transgressions are easily pardoned. Our President 
seems to be an independent, sincere, country-loving man, 
who starts well in the race. He will be justly judged by 
the prople. If not competent, he will go. “If he resists the 
sin of self-seeking to the extent even of splitting his party, 
then I say nothing can keep the Democratic party from 
power.” 

—Dr. Phillips Brooks preached on “The True Relations 
of the Church and National Fasts,”’ showing that a life of 
consecration means not only the redemption of the manand 
the redemption of the churches, but the redemption of the 
nation. When the self-sacrifice that was in Jesus becomes 
general, then only will the life of the nation be realized. 

—The Rev. J. W. Hamilton, at the People’s Church, enter- 
tained the people by a discourse on the war outlook of the 
world, maintaining that the present military disturbances 
do not indicate the end of the world. 

—At the South Congregational Church a conference was 
held on the condition and prospects of neglected boys in 
Boston. The Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., thought that the 
school funds might be differently applied, £0 as to give 
more to the care and education of a class now uncared for. 
He also said that we lost something when we lost the ap- 
prentice system, and that we do not gain anything by giving 
these boys employment as cash-boys, news-boys, etc. He 
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closed by refering to the statement of a gentlemen who has 
studied the matter, and who advises parents having aver- 
age good boys not to send them to the public schools of 
Boston, because of the Jarge number of hoodlum boys 
there. H. J. Jaquitb, President of the Boys’ Lodging-Rooms, 
said that most of the charitable institutions of the city stop 
just short of the object which they seek to attain, by 
limiting the ages of the boys they will care for, and the boy 
is deprived of the benefits just at the age when he most 
needs them. 

—March 30 the monthly meeting of the Baptist Social 
Union was held in the Meionaon, Boston. As the annual 
reports were to be read and officers for the coming year 
elected at this meeting, there was a large attendance. The 
report of the Treasurer showed that the Union is in a good 
condition financially, and has been so forthepast year. The 
Secretary reported that the union was never in better condi- 
tion than at present, and that it was never more efficient and 
active. At present the membership is 259; last year it was 
240. The following officers were elected : President, Charles 
A. Rogers, First Church ; Vice-Presidents, Ezekiel G. Byam, 
Bunker Hill Church, and Edward H. Earle, Newton Church ; 
Treasurer, John Carr, Dudley Street Church ; Secretary, 
William H. Vialle, Clarendon Street Church; Directors, 
Freeman A. Smith, Maplewood Church; John F. Newton, 
Dudley Street Church ; Willlam E. Wood, Arlington Church ; 
Yana I. McIntire, Medford Church; Herman D. Osgood, 
Perkine Street Church, Somerville; Paul F. Folsom, War- 
ren Avenue Church ; Cyrus 8. Hapgood, Everett Church, 
and Nathan A. Fitch, Bethel Church ; Auditors, Frank E. 
Blake, South Baptist Church, and F. A. Sanborn, Union 
Temple Church. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the Boston Baptist Bethel 
Society was celebrated April 2. The Rey. A. P. Dunn deliv- 
ered an address on “‘ The Importance of Mission Work in 
the North Eniof Boston.” The Rev. 8, W. Foljambe, D.D., 
spoke on ‘‘ The Work of the Bethel Pastor.’’ The report of 
the Treasurer showed that the amount received during the 
past year from various sources was a little over $5,400, and 
that it more than covered the expenditure. During the last 
year the Ladies’ Bethel Society raised $468 for the support 
of two missionaries. 

—A new Baptist Church wasrecently dedicated in Put- 
ney, Vt. 

—The Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church of Attle- 
boro’, Mass., was dedicated March 31. In January, 1884, the 
old church was destroyed by fire, and work on the new 
building was begun in May of the same year. Bishop Foss 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The exercises were at- 
tended by all the previous pastors of the church. 

—The Law-and-Order League of Swampscott, Mass., held 
its annual meeting last week, and re-elected nearly all of the 
old officers. Much satisfaction was expressed over the suc- 
cess of the part year’s work. 

—Last week the People’s Chapel at West Lynn, Mass., 
was dedicated. The Rev. E. R. Thorndike, of Lowell, 
preached the sermon. 

—The Second Adventists of Massachusetts held their 
annual conference in the church at Chelsea, Mass., April 2. 

—The thirty-seventh session of the New York East Meth- 
odist Conference was opened at Hartford, Conn., April 2. 
About 200 clergymen attended. 

—Thirty were confirmed at St. Paul’s Church, New 
Haven, Conn., on last Sunday morning, and in the after- 
noon fiftcen in the Church of the Ascension, same city. 

—The new Universalist church at Fitchburg, Mass., when 
completed will be an exceedingly handsome and commo- 
dious building. It will cost about $22,000. 

—Since the beginning of the present year twenty-nine 
persons have united with the Methodist Episcopal church 
at New Haven, Conn. The Sunday-school has increased in 
members; the church debt has been decreased; also con- 
tributions for benevolent purposes increased. 

—St. Paul’s parish at New Haven, Conn., is trying to 
raise a fund of $3,000 to replace the recently demolished 
wooden tower of the building with a stone tower. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, 
Conn., whos? pastor, the Rev. Dr. Goodsell, now removes 
to a new field of labor, has been most successful in its work 
during the year, the income of the church having increased 
over $2,000, or at an average of $2.65 for each member. 

—The official Board of St. James’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church at New Haven, Conn., voted some time since to 
name four jubilee pay-days, at which time subscribers to 
the church debt might pay the whole or part of their sub- 
scription. March 22 was the first of these days, and over 
one-quarter of the church debt was collected. 


—A series of revivals have been in progress at Fair Haven, 


Conn., for the last two weeks. 

—The sale of the seats of the Park Congregational Church 
of Hartford, Conp., was laid last week ; the sale realized an 
advance over last year. 

—The Congregational church at Sharon, Mase., was re- 
dedicated March 29; the church bas been improved at a 
cost of $1,400. 

—The revival services at the First Baptist Church at 
Burlington, Vt., closed Jast week. The interest bas been 
greater than ever manifested before in similar meetings in 
the history of the church, and.a number have become mem- 
bers. The Baptist church at Putney, Vt., was dedicated 
March 25. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. William H. Boole, who for the past three years 
bas been the pastor of the South Second Street Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn, N, Y., bas, with bis .wife, been the re- 
cipient of tangible evidence of the esteem in which they 
are held by the people of the congregation. It is with great 
regret that the people submit to the 

—St. James Protestant Episcopal Church on Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is being beautifully decorated. 





This church now numbers over 700 communicants, 
and is gradually becoming one of the most forcible powers 
for good in the city of Brooklyn. 

—Our readers will not be surprised but glad to know that 
the special *parsonage fund of $25,000 which Secretary Cobb 
and Dr. Wm. M. Taylor have been raising has been secured. 
The figures stand at $25,290.28. About $20,000 have already 
been paid in. 

—At a meeting of the trustees of the Murray Hill Presby- 
terian Church at New York, held last week, it was resolved 
to surrender the church property to the New York Presby- 
tery. The building will be used as a mission church. 

—The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Howard Mission 
and the Home for Little Wanderers will be celebrated on 
April 29 at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York. 

—Two confessiona] boxes have been placed in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York. 

—A deep religious fee:ing is manifested in the Laight Street 
Baptist Church, New York. On a recent Sunday twelve 
arose for prayers. 

—At the monthly meeting of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, on the evening of April 9, the Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., will read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ The Vicarious Principle in the Universe.’’ 

—On the evening of March 30a meeting to inaugurate 
the White Cross movement was held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Rooms, Twenty-third Street, New 
York. There was a large attendance at the meeting, and 
before it closed a number signed the pledge. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. B. F. DeCosta, Mr. Clifford, of 
London, England, Mr. William E. Dodge, Jr., and others. 

—The annual meeting of the managers of the Wayside 
Home, Brooklyn, N. Y., was held last Wednesday evening. 
The reports show that this Home is doing a work that is 
needed, and one that is prospering. As is well known, the 
design is to make a place of shelter for women who are dis- 
charged from the penitentiary. During the past year there 
has been in the Home 236 women, or an average of thirty- 
five daily. Places of service have been found for 136. The 
managers feel the need of a laundry which will enable them 
to furnish employment tothe inmates of the Home until! 
such time as permanent situations can be found. Every 
thoughtful person will see the need of this institution and 
use their influence for its support. 

—The Brooklyn Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
celebrated its eleventh anniversary at the Washington Ave- 
nue Baptist Church last week. The Secretary reports that 
the meetings held in the hall at the corner of Fulton and 
Jay Streets are better attended than ever before; that dur- 
ing the past year over 18,000 people have been present at the 
meetings, and that the pledge has been signed by 265 per- 
sons. The address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Berhends. 

—The evening service of the Washington Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn on the evening of March 29 
was devoted to the Woman’s Home Missiorary Society. The 
President, Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willings, of Chicago, IIL, 
made aclear and forcible address setting forth the object 
of the Home Missionary Society. An auxiliary was formed 
in the Washington Street Church. 

—At the meeting of the Board of the Eastern District 
Sunday-Sokool Association of Brooklyn, application was 
made by the First New German School (Swedenborgian) for 
admission to the Association. The chairman of the Com- 
mitteeon Applications reported that the Committee recom- 
mended allowing the school a place in the coming anni- 
versary procession, but would recommend that it be not 
admitted to membership in the Association. A member of 
the Association, who represents All Souls’ Universalist 
Sunday-school, objected to the decision of the Committee as 
being out of harmony with thetolerant spirit of the age. He 
finally withdrew from the Association. This does not affect 
the relationship of the school which he represented to the 
Association. 

—Under the pastorate of the Rev. John B. Hull the 
Greenwood Baptist Church is rapidly increasing in member- 
ship, and is now in a flourishing financial condition, being 
entirely free of debt, and having a balance in the treasury. 
They have just completed negotiations for a handsome free 
stone house as a parsonage. 

—The Forty-fourth Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn is too small to contain its present congregation. 
Funds are being collected for the erection of a new church 
on Forty-sixth Street and Fourth Avenue. 

—The Church of the Mediator, of which the Rev. J. W. 
Sparks is rector, will be recognized by Bishop Littlejohn at 
the next diocesan convention. The rector will officially 
represent the church. 

—The First Primitive Methodist Church on Park Avenue, 
Broeklyn, will petition the Conference to return their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Humphries, for another year, the church 
haying increased in membersbip, and being in a better 
financial condition than ever before in its history. 

—The daily papers announced, last week, that the Rev. 
O. E. Cox, pastor of Trinity Baptist Church of Brooklyn, had 
been requested by members of his church to resign. At the 
annual meeting, which was held on Tuesday evening of 
last week, a new Board of Trustees was elected. The 
church is in financial difficulties at present, being in debt 
about $400 on its current expenses for the past year. There 
is a mortgage on the church, which will be uue April 15, 
and there is no money to meet it. 

—A revival has been in progress in the Park Baptist 
Church at Richmond, Staten Island, for the last two months. 
A number of persons have united with the church. 

—The rector of St. Philip’s Church, Newark, the Rev. 
Mr. Massiab, who has accepted a profeesorship in the 
college at Raleigh, N: C., was presented by his vestry with a 
purse of money. Other parting gifts have found their way 
to the pastor and his family. . 

—Eighty-four convicts were confirmed in the New Jersey 





State Prison, March 29. The keeper of the Trenton Prison, 
Mr. P. H. Laverty, has fitted up a chapel for holding 
religious services and opened it to all denominations. The 
effect of this has been most happy on the prisoners. 

—On the first Sabbath in March the Presbyterian church 
in Le Roy, N. Y., the Rev. W. W. Totheroh, pastor, received 
fifteen persons into membership, twelve on profession of 
faith, and all but one adults. The Rev. W. W. Totheroh 
has succeeded the Rey. E. B. Walsworth, D.D., as Chan- 
cellor of Ingham University in Le Roy, N. Y. 

—The United Brethren in Christ of Pennsylvania have 
purchased a tract of land on the ocean front at Cape May 
Point, N. J., which they propose to use as a camp-meeting 
site. They will begin the erection of suitable buildings at 


once. 
THE WEST. 


—The new St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopai Church at 
Chicago, Ill, will be one of the neatest and most complete 
buildings of the denomination in the city. The Church of 
the Epiphany will be ready for occupancy about Christmas, 

—The new Congregational church at Evanston, Ill., which 
will cost $30,000, will be completed in a year. The vestry of 
St. Mark’s Church of the same town have decided to erect 
a new building. 

—The Second Baptist Church of Chicago, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. William M. Lawrence, has had almost 
phenomenal success. Since the beginning of Mr. Lawrence’s 
pastorate (four and a half years ago) there have been some 
720 additions to the church. On Monday evening of last 
week, in response to an invitation issued by the pastor to 
members of the church, a sort of testimony meeting was 
held. Since January 1 the membership of the church bas 
increased 212 by baptism and 30 by letter. Its present 
mewbersbip is 1,300, which makes it one of the strongest 
churches of the denomination in the United States. 

—A new free Methodist Church is in process of erection 
at Jefferson, Ill. 

—By a decision of the Governor of Illinois the convicts in 
the State Prisons will not be compelled to attend chapel 
services. This allows the Romanists the opportunity to 
remain away from Protestant service, and will eventuall) 
lead to the inauguration of a Catholic service for their 
benefit. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—T. J. Lee has received a call tothe church at New Milford, 
Mass. 

—T. H. Pruden, of Lansing, Mich., is talked of in connection 
with the pulpit of the Leavitt Street Church at Chicago, III. 

—William E. Moore will supply the pulpit of the church at 
North Madison, Mass., for one year. 

—Levi Rodgers, pastor of the church at Georgetown, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—Allen Hazen will supply the pulpit of the church at Deerfield, 
Mass., for another year. 

—Alfred H. Moment was installed pastor of the New York 
Congregational Church at New York last week. The church is 
located in the Music Hall on Seventieth Street. 

—Robert Thorne, rector of Trinity Chapel at New Haven, Conn , 
has resigned. 

—F. 8. Jewett, rector of St. Mark's Church at Evanston, Ill, 
has resigned. 

—H. W. Eldridge, recently of Turner's Falls, Mass., bas ac 
cepted a call to the church at Buena Vista, Col. 

—C. L. Guild, pastor of the church at Charlemont, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—vV.F. Hardy, of West Randolph, Vt., will receive a call to 
the church at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—F. J. Fairbanks, pastor of the church at West Boylston, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—P.8 Hubbard, of Warsaw, N. Y., has accepted thecall to the 
Prospect Street Church at Newburyport, Mass. 

—Stephen L. Bowles, pastor of the First Church at Bethel, 
Me., has resigned. 

—Nathaniel West, of Louisville, Ky., has received a call to the 
Firft Church at St. Paul, Minn. 

BAPTIST. 

—William B. Williams, pastor of Amity Baptist Church at New 
York for the past fifty years, died April 1, aged eighty-one years 

—A. W. Kungan, pastor of the Saco, Me., has received a call 
to San José, Cal. 

—S. G. Hastings, pastor of the church at Belchertown, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—C. E. W. Dobbs, of Indiana, has accepted a call to the church 
at Columbus, Miss. 

—J, Ongman, of St. Paul, Minn., has received a call to the 
Swedish church at Chicago, Ill. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—James M. Ludlow, who recently resigned the pulpit of West 
minster Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call to the 
Presidency of Marietta College, at Marietta, Ohio. 

—S. W. Leonard, a retired minister, dled at West Monroe, 
N. Y., March 81. 

—Clarence Geddes, pastor of the church at Hunter's Point, 
N. Y., has recovered and entered upon his pastoral work again. 

—William A. Jenks, pastor of the church at Norristown, Pa., 
died last week, aged forty eight years. 

—William Harris, of Princeton, N. J., died at Savannah, Ga, 
last week. 

—Lyman Gilbert, a retired clergyman, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last week, aged eighty-six years. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—T. D. Martin, rector of St. Andrew's Church at Meriden, 
Conn., has accepted a call as assistantin Trinity Chapel, New 
York. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—S8. T. Schaner has accepted a call to St. John’s Lutheran 
Church at Port Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 

—J. A. Kerr, pastor of the Grace Methodist Episcopal Churcli 
at Elgin, 11!., died at Mobile, Ala., April 1. 

—G. R. Spink, pastor of the Universalist church at Providence, 
R.L., bas 

—H. 8, Haines, pastor of the Reformed church at Astoria, 
N. Y., has ed. 


Julius r, of St. Matthew’s German Episcopal 


Church at Newark, N. J., died March 27. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ASTER mornifg broke over the city 
bright and beautiful, and with a 
genuine tonic in the air. Crocuses lifted 
their white and blue and yellow forms to 
the light, an occasional song-sparrow 
chanted his note of joy, and here and there 
a robin was seen, asif to give his testi. 
mony that a long and trying winter has fled, 
though reluctantly, from the path of the 
advancing sun. In the churches, music 
and decorations were attractive features of 
the services, and crowds flocked thither, 
drawn a8 much by sentiment and esthet- 
ics, I opine, as by deep spiritual longings. 
At the Back Bay throngs gathered, com- 
ing in horse-cars and carriages from the 
Highlands and suburban places, large 
numbers standing without at Trinity and 
the Old South till after the opening of the 
service, in hope of then gaining entrance. 
Many were unable to get in. The Old 
South makes a speciality on Easter Sun- 
day of florzl offerings for: a children’s 
service ; each child in the Sunday-school 
receives a bouquet, and the pastor makes 
an address, In the morning the flowers are 
banked in front of the pulpit—large azalia 
bushes, various pot-plants, together with 
the bouquets, ia exquisite taste. The 
preaching in the several churches is ac- 
cording to custom and the tastes of in- 
dividual preachers. Considerable use of 
the doctrine of the resurrection is observed 
in the non-ritual churches, There is 
Easter music, and the preacher adapts the 
sermon in whole or in part to the occa- 
sion. Mr. Gordon, at the Old South, em- 
pbasized the presence of God on all oc- 
casions and at all times, as if he thought 
there is liability of divorcing religion from 
the ordinary and concentrating it in 
the extraordinary, missing thus the help 
of a faith that realizes God in every expe- 
rience and duty of life. Special services 
were held last Sunday, in various parts 
of thecfty, under the direction of the Rev. 
D. W. Waldron, of the City Missionary 
Society, and the hearts of thousands were 
made glad by these purely Gospel greet- 
ings and cheer, and also by the distribut- 
ing of large numbers of Easter cards and 
flowers among the poor and the sick, 
Apart from all sentiment, all that is pure- 
ly wsthetic, it seems to me that Easter 
takes hold of men, hold of common peo- 
ple, as nothing else does. The declaration, 
“He is risen,” outweighs all the argu- 
ments for immortality and the blessed 
life. Christ’s ‘‘ All bail,” after he came 
out of the tomb, is so brotherly in its 
divineness that it transfigures even the 
common life. In the afternoon of Easter 
Sunday, at the Central Church, St. Paul's, 
and Old South, the children of mission 
schools supported ‘by the churches at- 
tended the children’s service, and received 
bouquets and pots of flowers. 
I note continually how the old denomi. 
national walls are broken down. People 
pass from one communion to another, as 
a matter of convenience or taste, almost 
as freely as they change residences. This 
remark applies to Protestants and Catho- 
lics. As the result of Catholic mission 
services in Cambridge a priest announced 
that twenty-eight Protestants had been 
converted during the meetings. On the 
other hand, [ know of some, among them 
an intelligent lady, who have abandoned 
Catholicism. The tendency of these last 
is to bound from the hierarchy clean over 
to Radicalism. Losing faith in infalli- 
bility, they push out along the lines of 
human reason. 
A constant surprise to me {js the success 

of Dr. R. R. Meredith’s Saturday after. 
noon Bible class, or rather congregation. 
In a severe and forbidding storm last week 
I judge a thousand persons were present. 
The Doctor is more than master of the 
occasion ; he js a tremendous inspiration. 
He has sensible views of the Bible, and a 
sensible and forcible way of getting the 
salient thoughts into the minds of people. 
He Gua'el) ables and sécts to hear him, 
but does not offend people wh» differ 


ist in Bible interpretation. Dr. Meredith 

addressed the Congregational ministers at 

Pilgrim Hall last Monday, earnestly 

pleading for a system of lessons that shall 

give continuity and harmony of thought. 

He reasoned cogently in favor of three se- 

ries or grades of lessons : one for the infant 

classes ; one for youths of from ten to fifteen 

years of age, and taken mainly from the 

New Testament ; and one for older pupils, 

taken from both Old and New Testaments. 

Some remarks urging that great caution 

should be exercised not to degrade the 
Bible by throwing doubt upon the authen- 

ticity of the Old Testament, drew from 
Dr. Meredith some very emphatic remarks 
in self-vindication. He said he had been 
accused in public of *‘ belittling the Old 
Testament,” and had been ‘‘ foully slan- 
dered by a writer who signs his name as 
Plymouth Rock.” He then avowed that 
no man has a profounder regard for the 
Scriptures of both Testaments than him- 
self. 

Henry Irving was greeted by a brilliant 
audience at Saunders’s Theater in Cam- 
bridge to hear his lecture on the Art of 
Acting. He read from his manuscript, 
without any attempt at oratory. His 
elocution was admirable, simple, per- 
fectly adapted to the style of thought, and 
free from impassioned utterance. I 
remember that Choate said of Webster 
tha: he had three styles of oratory ; one for 
the bar, one for orations, and one for the 
Senate. I heard Mr. Choate, after an 
impassioned address to the jury, address 
Judge Shaw upon the bench, on a question 
of law, calmly, devold of gesture and 
action, appealing only to the intellect and 
judgment of the court. Mr. Irving had 
the power to leave the actor at home in his 
lecture at Cambridge ; and the good sense 
not to rival masters in a new field. He 
adapted his service to the occasion with 


graceand dignity. I saw many clergymen 
among his listeners. OBSERVER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S EPIS- 
TLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


By Jostrn AGAR Best. 12mo, uniform with 
“Romans” and “ Corinthians,” by the same 
author. $1.50. 

“Tt is long since we had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing the advent of a new and young expositor of 
such high promise as Mr. Beet. This one work 

{, Romans’), which we understand to be his first, 

8 of itself sufficient to give him a place in the front 

rank of Biblical commentators.”—{ Dr. 8S. Cox, in the 

“ Expositor.” 


SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishop of Jerusalem. 


His Life and Work. A Biographical &ketch 
drawn chiefly from his own journals. With 
portraits and illustrations, 400 pages, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

“Whoever opens this book will find it very dim- 
cult to lay itdown. It isone of the most fascinat- 
ing memoirs ever written. Almost wholly autobio- 
graphical, the style hasachildlike simplicity which 

8 simply charming.”—(The Christian Secretary. 


INSPIRATION. 


A Clerical Symposium on “ In What Sense and 
within What Limits is the Bible the Word of 

















God?” By Canon Farrar, STANLEY LEATHES, 
Epwarp Wuite, Principal Cairns, and 
others. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“... The result has been an instructive and in- 
esting résumé of the opinions of some of the best 
Biblical scholars of the day, thus making It a con- 
tribution to theological science valuable at once for 
scholarship and fairness.”—{Church Press. 


REVELATION : UNIVERSAL and SPECIAL. 


By the Rev. W. W. Oussen, 8.T.D., author of 
* Personality, Human and Divine.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“This is a very fresh and striking presentation of 
the doctrine of supernatural revelation. ’—{ Herald. 

“Will be assigned a foremost place in the list of 
Christian polemics.”—{Living Church. 


COPY.” 


Essays from an Editor’s Drawer on Religion, 
Literature, and Life. By the Rt. Rev. Hven 
MILLER Tuomrson,D.D. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“It has more straightforward common sense tn it 
than any book we have met within a year.”—[{Dr. 
Holland, in “ Scribner's Monthly.” 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE 
DIVINE. 


a 
Self-interpreted. A commentary for English 
readers, with a new translation. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL FuLLER, D.D., Professor in the 
Berkeley Divinity School. 12mo, cloth, $2.50- 
mh complete Catalogue mailed free on applt- 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating-that they saw the 
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MACMILLAN & CO/S 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
NOW READY. ’ 

Uniform with “ The Graphic Arts.” 


LANDSCAPE, 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of *‘ Etching and Etchers,” ‘‘ The Graphic Arts,” &c., &. 


Columbier 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, $35. Large paper Copies, with Proofs of the 
Engravings, $70. 


z ile 





The Large-paper Edition is limfted to 500 Copies (of which 350 are reserved for 
sale in England), A few Copies are also printed for Presentation. 

The Edition at $35 is limited to 1,250 Copies (of which 1,000 are reserved for 
sale in England). 

The Publishers reserve the right to raise the price after a certain number of 
Copies have been sold. 

The Large-paper Coples will be numbered, the last Thirty in each Hundred being 
allotted to the American market. Of those reserved for sale in England, all but about 
Forty Copies have already been subscribed for. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VISTA SEEN BETWEEN COLU MNS. By Claude. 
MANTES LA JOLIE. By Corot, 

WOOD AND LAKE, By Corot. Moore. 

THE WAVE. By Courbet. THE FARMYARD. By Samuel Palmer. 

RHAIADR CWN, NEAR FESTINIOG. By David Cox.| FIGURES AND LEAVES. Decorative Design by 
PONT-Y-CYSSYLLTE, By David Cox, Etched by F. Albert Diirer. 


THE WINDMILL. By J. Linnell. 


THE BEACHED MARGENT OF THE SEA. By H, 


Slocombe. BULLS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. By Camille 
THE WOODCUTTERS. By Dameron. Etched by A. Paris. Etched by A. Massé 
Massé, VENICE FROM THE SEA. Original Etching by 


BANKS OF THE SEINE. By Daubigny. Joseph Pennell. 
LA VIERGE AU DONATEUR. By Van Eyck, CULZEAN CASTLE. By G. Reid, R.S.A. 
LANDSCAPE, WITH HILL AND CLOUD. By T.]| BIRCH TREES. Etching by F. Slocombe. 


Girtin. Engraved in Mezzotint by 8S. W. Rey-| CHISELHURST COMMON. Original Etching by 


nolds. E, P. Brandard. 

A SPATE IN THE HIGHLANDS. By Peter Graham, | THE SILVER STRAND OF LOCH KATRINE. By 
R.A. M’Culloch, R.S.A 

EVENING PRAYER IN THE SAHARA. By Guillau-| ON THE THAMES. Original Etching by Stephen 
met, Parrish. 


STAG AND TREE. Original Etching by Heywood | wInpDsOR. Original Etching by Alfred Dawson 

Hardy. NEAR THE COAST, CAYEUX-SUR-MER. Original 

THE SEINE, NEAR THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. By Etching by Edmond Yon. 

Harpignies. Etched by G. Greux. VIRGIN AND CHILD, WITH LANDSCAPE. By 

WOODLAWN LANDSCAPE. By Hobbema. Titian. 

THUN. By Alfred Hunt. Engraved in Line by F. P.| FISHING BOATS, By Turner. Engraved In Line 

Brandard. by-E. P. Brandard. 

LOBSTER FISHERS. Etching by Colin Hunter, A.R.A | KIRKSTALL ABREY. By Turner. 

LANDSCAPE, WITH CATTLE. By Huysmans de} TOTNES. By Turner. Etched by A. Brunet De 
Malines. baines. 

HEIDELBERG. By R. Kent Thomas. ST. DENIS. By Turner. Engraved in Mezzotint by 

LE BAS ME UDON, ON THE SEINE. Original etch- A. Brunet-Debaines. 

ing by M. Lalanne. THE MER DE GLACE. By Turner, 

ROUEN, Original etching by M. Lalanne. THE OLD DEVIL'S BRIDGE. By Turner. 

THE EAGLE’S NEST. By Landseer. Etched by | LUCERNE. By Turner. 

Cc. O. Murray. 


EXPLANATORY PEN SKETCHES. 


PENDLE HILL AND MOUNT BEUVRAY. By the | SKETCHES ON THE ARROUX. By the Author 

Author. SKETCHES AT CHALON AND AUTUN, By the 
TOPOGRAPHY AND EXAGGERATED ART. By the Author. 

Author, T. Allom, and J. M. W. Tarner. CASTLE URQUHART AND INVERLOCHY CASTLE 
CLOUDS ON BEN CRUACHAN AND BEN ANEA. By | By G. Reid, R.S.A. 

the Author. THE HEAD OF LOCH AWE. By the Author. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
STEPHEN'S DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Leslie Stephen, 
Volume 2. 8vo, $3.25. 

Only that small part of English history that is covered by the last two centuries, and 
indeed, not all of that, is in any way foreign to us. All that lies back of that belongs as 
much to us as to our English cousins, and, while our history is not theirs, theirs in very 
great part is ours. ... It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, that this dictionary 
will find as ready acceptance here as in England. It is quite as necessary to an American 
as to an English library’s completeness.—[New York Commercial Advertiser. 


MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN. His Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 vols., large 12mo, $6. 


There is no living writer who excels Mr. Pater in grace of style. He does not indulge in 

assages of sustained eloquence, but every word he writes is calculated to be the best word 
n that place to have its full signification brought out. Here and there, of course, there are 
passages of exceptional beauty ; but fine as these are, Mr, Pater’s special faculty for verbal 
expression is more noticeable in his occasional use of certain words which, in his mouth 
80 to speak, are like acharm. While he is the most rhythmical of English prose writers, 
his is the music of the viola rather than of the violin. ... It is no joyous evangel that 
Mr. Pater proclaims in these two volumes, albeit it clearly infers the possibility of many 
joyous experiences. Everything that is is evanescent ; the darkness beyond is still darkness 
for us; hence it is that these joys, these exhilaratiog flashes of insight and moments of 
vivid, pleasurable emotion, are enhanced “like the glow of summer itself” by the thought 
of their brevity. Consciously or unconsciously, there is in all that he has written a strain 
of that partly sad, partly genuinely contentful resignation of the great Aurelius.—{Athe 
neum. 


MEMOIRS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 12mo, $2.50. 


A more interesting fragment of autobiography has rarely been given to the world.— 
(Standard. ; 


PAPERS ON ART. By J. Comyns Carr. Large 12mo, $2.25. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. Aninquiry into the Causes which have 
Retarded the General Adoption of Free Trade Since its Introduction into England. 
By the Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., F.R.S. New and revised edition. 
$1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


12mo, 
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NEW PU BLICATIONS. 








APPLETONS’ 
HOME BOOKS. 


The twelve books comprising this series are now put 
up in three volumes, four books to the volume, 
handsomely bound in cloth, decorakd, 
as follows: 


BUILDING A HOME 
HOW 10 FURNISH A BOME. 
TRE HOME GARDEN. 

HOME GROUNDS. 

HOME DECORATION. 

HOME NEEDLE. 
"AMENITIES OF HOME. 
‘HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Pa Men RAR 

) s. 

Volume Three: HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
HEALTH AT HOME. 


Volume Onez 


Volume Two: 


This series covers almost every topic pertain- 
ing to the American home, and makes alto- 
gether an invaluable library on the most in- 
teresting of all themes. Many of the books are 
copiously illustrated. 

Price of each volume, as above, $2; or $6 the 

set, put up in box. Sold insetsor separately. 

(The separate books may still be obtained 

price, in cloth, 60 cents each.) 


New York: D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s New Volume 
The Pattern on the Mount, 


And other Sermons by CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 
D.D., pastor of the Madison Square Church. One 
vol., 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 





Also by the Same Author, 


THE BLIND MAN’S CREED, and other Ser- 
mons. One vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & (0., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





GREAT HEART. Ht CLAMS | ERCHINGS 


Sermons to Children by the Rev. W. W. Paes Value. 


Newton. 16mo. 6 illustrations, 
THE PILGRIM SERIES. 
By the Rev. W. W. Newron. 5 volumes | Frederick Kepp el & Co., of 
i. << . 3600, London, and 23 East 16th St. 
‘(Union Square), New York, 


lt al dtd: 


16mo, in a box, - - - 
Containing 

Bitdietbaues 1s. oo 2 publish the Etchings o Sey- 
Interpreter’s House, - - - 1 _mour Haden, Pennell, De 
‘Loker «Pe 1% | Gravesande, and other  cele- 
“Most admirable sermons very way. at chit brated artists, A new Cata-|? 

do yon good" [Christian Advocate new mer | logue has just been published. 
Be Hh New a eta Paar a 
The Jewel Case, 6vols. 16mo, - $7 50 g g g asle 
The Wonder Case, 6 vols, 16mo, 7 50 | if ully fi ramed, cost $10 each, 


Ra he 8 - + 198|— 
yy hp A af UNMOUNTED. 


Pebbles from the Brook, - - 125 


Bible Promises, - 's' PHOTOGRAPHS 


Covenant Names, with Portrait, 





| Sie ‘reproduces and 14 Modern Vi Works of Ar eraeee 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage | A ete. ee, Bend 1 cove in stamps 


prepaid, on receipt of the price | for catalogue ogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 


| jects, paper. 
"SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, | 335 Washington 8t., Boston, Mas, 


ae clot RENCE, “GERMAN SPANISH. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. | Y%y aigebtennecty suey uy for every 


= busimess conversation, by 
Attractive 


| Saree a hal’s celebrated “Meister : 

Covers 0 Yy F UL a privilege ee eens 8 OF eft fat ane 
. a ues 

| correction 1 Of ex ercises. Sample copy, Part 125 





Beavtitul ral Terms to Teachers. 
Hymns. T pisloterechart Educational Co., 
Charmin 
elodies. 


|“ 257 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
anual ae Tome Pale THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


| 66 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
| and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 





ARE USING 


JOYFUL LAYS, 


Price, 830 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, | 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





“JOHNSON’S CYCLOPAEDIA.” 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEBF : 
F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
Arnold Guyot, Ph. D., L.LD., M.N.A.S., College of New Jersey. 


“THE BEST.” Planned by Horace Greeley, LL.D. 
It has eine : ona de fopertmente, with an editor of the! mis scholarly standing for each—viz. : Public 
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Best” and the only o nal Teeptioee 

finest kind. More condensed than the 
subjects, is later than Ap; 


pelled to read the whole article, as in Appleton’s. 


Other Cyclopedias. (Appleton’s, kee 


te., by Puor. WILLarD ParKER, M.D., LL D. ete, etc., ete. : 
lopedia. lilustrated with maps, plans, and engravi wae of the | apply to the Employment Committee of the 
ritannica and more accurate than Appleton’s. Contain: 
ton’s,and costs about one-third the price. It is tru 
ia, the articles being ivided and subdivided AJ any point may be turn 
‘eachers w 


5 eR os: . 18 Great Jones Street, New York. 


er's—Britannica, 
SON’S, for sale cheap. 


Tace, coJor, or previous condition. Whuso- 
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8 more | y 
the busy man’s Cyclo- A 
to without being com- 
wanted in every county. 


M. C. A., Twenty-third Street, 
Fourth Avenue. 

No applicants are sent to positions until 
their references have been carefully inves. 
tigated. No charges. 


corner 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 
People’s, etc.), exchanged for 








Pirate 


which we have recently been called upon to discuss recalls to mind 
Literary Revolution ” 
It bears repeating, and has an appropriate ring to Ww ith Addison, Dryden,and others, quite 


the ‘‘ Parnassus Dream” which a * 


us some time ago. 


its melody in these days of new and glorious victories. 


e Reneath the shade of Parnassus tall, 
Choice On Pegasus Place, in Helicon Hall, 
Were holding a big eonvention. | y 
a RES ish 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ONE HUNDRED PAGES, 
Books sent for examination before payment on evi- 
Following are representative works: 

8 vols., 426 illustrations. Reduced from | 


sent free on request. 
dence of good faith. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 

$36.00 to $8.00—cheaper edition, $5.00. 


RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES. Reduced from $18.00 [Beneath th the great ‘economy ’ lash, 
to $3.00—in 3 volumes, over 700 illustrations and maps. 

HAMERTON’S “THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE.’ 
$2.00 to 50 cents in cloth binding, $1.00 in full Russia, gilt edges. 

PRESCOTT’S GREAT WORK, Ferdinand and Isabella, reduced from $4.50 | “ I hoid in my hand a letter from four 
to $2.00—in our fine illustrated edition in 2 vols.; cheap edition, 1 vol., $1. 26. | American publishers,who feel sore, | But 

EENRICE’S ANCIENT EGYPT. Reduced from $15.00 to $1.00. 

Reduced from $18 00 to $2.70. 

Reduced from $9.00 to $2 25. 

DORE’S MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Superbly Illustrated. $2.00. 

Price, 40 cents. 

Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, 25 cents 

COOPER'S LEATHER STOCKING TALES and The Spy. 


GROTE’S GREECE. Complete in 4 volumes. 
MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


ESSAYS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
BACON'S ESSAYS, complete. 


@ in 3; fine cloth, price, $2.50. 
PROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. 
style, gilt tops, price. $9.00. 


1.ONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. 
ROSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 


1 volume, fine cloth, price, $1.00. 
WORES of BULWER-LYTTON, complete in 13 volumes, fine cloth, library 


1 volume, fine cloth, price, 65 cents. | 
6 vols. in one, haif Russia, price, §0 cents. 


SONG of VICTORY 


The literary I slept where the moon, serenely bright, | Then Chaucer said, “1 am rather old, 
a Sh« aa fullin my face through asumme r Butlam mighty lad this day to be told 
pirate” question night ; How Dr a my Canterbury Tales are 
Idreamt | was in a Land of Light, (Anne fold, 


With Fielding and Moore and Shelley 
and White, sight '- 


ie and wits of the Queen 
And Shakespeare and Milton—a goodly 


And - poets 

Steele the bright and De Foe the bold, 

Berkeley the sober and Swift the sc old, 
From the time of Sir Walter Rale igh; 

ame! 8 works, and Smollett’s 

nd Sterne’s, 

Bacon’ Bolingbroke, Byron and Burns; 

and Babington Lord Macaulay.’ 


friend sent 


Too numerous to mention 
And there the worthies, one end all, 
Whom we the “ classical authors ” call, 


Charles Dichene said, * ‘Twould be fool 
to let 


Virgil was sitting beside Voltaire, | Good luck of mortals cause regret ; 

boceaccio chatting with Dumas, pere, For the pric e of a theatre-ticket they get 

And Pope curled upin the corner there, | Milman’s Gibbon —the perfect set— 

w hile old Sam Johnson was in the chair, | Dante and Virgil, two shillings net, 

Vall-eyed and grim, with carroty hair, | For a dottar Adam Smith on Debt, 

And he said, “Of course you’re all aware | And Mill on the Laws of Nations; 
Of the latest earthly advices : And I see > this wondrous circular’ 

| The a seem to be going to’ Sent up by J. B. A. that for (War, 

Three cents you get the Seven Years’ 

For a dime King Henry of Navarre, 

| and for thrice the price of a goodc ‘igar 
Will Shakespeare’s inspirations.” 


For John B. Alden is cutting a dash 
Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, | 
Price reduced from In selling for almost nothing for cash, 
And ruining regular prices! Then Golsepaieh rose and expressed it 
| thus: 
“It is simply a ease of de gustibus, 
I see no reason for all this fuss, 
And SS I ieee for a score, or possibly Boe pene rs never did mruch for us, 


| fle needy, summer and winter: 
w ho live by traffic in printed lore. Therefore, confreres, hold this view : 
I rend ‘We pray from this earthly | The mige i price houses are doubtless 
snore— 
} Ye authors of old attend us! 
| O, give us a lift in this hour of need, 
| For the a business is going to | 


| That mam adden istnaking with abeed. 
As many § the folks can rea 
And selling Gisanecatelay low, Sarlond; 
It sr your fame—for you we 
Ye pay ghosts, defend us! 
“What word shall, we send to this 


earthly 
Then Scott, ywith an “Elzevir” & hand. 
Arose (amid er cries of “ Take the Stand 2) 


| Put unto the man our thanks are due 
Who sends > pe thoughts each palace 


throu 
And into the humblest cottage too, 
For the Many ar e always imore than the 
a oe And the people are more than the 


A slight shade rose —’twas Edgar P. 
0 , “T’'ve been talking here w nith 
OF; 


Weagree, & the ancients have told us so, 
That mae! makes twy printed leaves to 








GRACE GREENWOOD’S NEW BOOK, Stories for Home Folks, Young and | and said willp the Where only one did formerly gtow 


Old. Pric2, 50 cents. 
CHINESE GORDON, by Archibald Forbes 


Russia, price, $5.00. 


he of sage and schola 
Books by Mail require ® per gent. extrato prepay. Mention this paper. | the ae 4 Pindiog Saesr, 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, @ 


393 Pearl Street, New York. | 


P. O. Box 1287, 


Cloth, price, 50 cents. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for English Readers. 27 volumes bound in 9, half 


is on good a man as we want to know ; 
| mogesdte ih @ Harper or Scribner brand | And this letter here, from tae realms 
Ww wie Alben shows that he can com. below, 

Reveals. its earthly anim 


Fp 3 a, received !” m About 
A age voices removed al! doubt, 
Ben spoke out and Halleck and Hood 
out, 
North and Irving and Father Prout, 


; and Aa storm of cheers 
Forte for half en om ‘And the motion Sea tonaeaimoust | ae: 





‘ogress, | 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January ist, 1895, 
CASH CAPITAL, - - + © «+  2,000,00000 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, - - 257,608 78 
Reserve forreinsurance, + + + 1,286,661 94 
NET SURPLUS, oe FM gt Oy ‘772,587 19 
TOTAL ASSETS, § 4,316,057 91 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


¥ SPEAR Aas Gen veers Cincinnati, 0. 
DeAvaieteecraee Recmehoeg warmanate 


MADAME 
FOY’S Gill Tk Hoon 
CORSET \\\\ \\ aug 
AND ) baat 


Skirt Supporter. J 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FiT- 
TING CORSET 






of the most popular and © 
satisfactory corsetsas regardsHEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented, It is centage 
adapted to the present style of dress, 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





AGEXTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861—1881, 
by James G. Blaine. 
Hon. J. 8S. Wise of Va. says 
“Whoever takes it {up no matter 
whether hebe Mr. Blaine’s friend 
or enemy, will ere it down 
until he has read the whole.” 
__ Agents make from @200 to 
~ Pa 88, 










@ 1000 per month. 
The Henry Bill Pub. C 
Norwich, Conn, 


To Owners of Fine Surburban Residences, 
Architects, 

And Others Interested in Securing the Best, 
WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


Absolutely Pure. In Paste or Liquid Form, 
E °O 





‘ VES, 
DRABS, GREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRON ANCE 


COLONAIS RED. ke., eC: 


These xis are all guaranteed free from Barytes, 
Water, Benzine, or any other adulteration. 


Samples and prices given by 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 




















© CAUTION. _w. L. Douglas, e3 Shoe is the 
pry and only Glove Kid Top, Sewed Shoe, adver- 
to the consumer. Beware t! impeeione that 
downot $ contats Glove Kid ened Douglas’ 
hoe Is no imitation of any cehus 83 shoe. 
See that my name and warranty are stamped on 
pottom of each shoe. 

Gentlemen, ask your 
deater for these shoes, 
and you will get a La 


Sewed, Tannery 
Glove Kid 
Tops, Oak Leather Bottoms, Stitched with Silk, 
button-holes worked with same, best of material, 
perfectly finished. Every ir guaranteed. No 
other $3 shoe pretends to c above qualities. 
e in Congress, Button, and , broad and nar- 
row toes. ey are within the reach of everybody. 
If Ap A pnt oo fit you, measure foot as above, 
tate s =: worn and style desired, apce 
receipt of Sie willsend you a pair by mail, post 
d, or by express C, O. D, at your ex nse. 10: 
these inducements to introduce my $3 shoes through: 
out the country, wr at, further information, ad- 
dress , any JGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


BAR ‘ 
Patent Foot Power Machinery. CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power 
Machineson trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, i.lustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F.& John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No344 Ruby St. 












OS STEAD for the MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER, 


It will pay any intelligent man or woman 
seeking profitable employment to sot - 


for Lilustrated Circular 
Agency for this Celebrated Washer. 


Exclasive toryand sampleWasher 
sent on ten days trial on liberal terms. 


J. &, O'BRIEN, S.W.cor 4th & Market Sts., Philadelobia Pa 


A PRIZE B tree, acowiy box ot goons wh which will 








ht away than anything 
oo ee int this, wortd. mane of either | oon, succeed from 
Sree hour. broad road to fortune 0; 


before 
iy. Meee absolutely sure. Atonce address, Tave 
ugusta, Maine. 





WANTED A WOMAN 





of Sir middie aged 
Refercices widget GAY BROS. neta AY 885 3 iF a88 io ga 
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FINANCIAL. 


The culmination of the Reading Rail- 
way’s relation to the New Jersey Central 
came with the default in interest on the 
New Jersey Central consolidated bonds 
the 1st of April by the former company. 
The financial straits in which the Reading 
company has fallen are almost beyond ex- 
planation or comprehension, its liabilities 
are really appalling to contemplate, and 
it was an unfortunate day for the Central 
of New Jersey when it allied its interests 
with such a bankrupt concern. Now the 
holders of the bonds of the latter com- 
pany will have to wait until a new receiver 
is appointed and provision made before 
they will receive interest. The bonds aré 
perfectly good so far as security is con- 
cerned, and no other condition could have 
been conceived in which the interest would 
not have been duly met from the current 
income. For the credit of the company 
it is to be hoped that their fixed charges 
will be early provided for. 

The West Shore Company has finally 
made its reorganization plan, issued by a 
committee appointed for that purpose 
during the past week; the conditions 
of this plan, to which we referred 
in our last issue, have been accepted 
by quite a large holding of the bonds, 
and it is confidently expected that 
the scheme will prove a success. The 
Toledo & Wabash Company have finally 
made a plan forareorganization. Its first 
step will be to secure a ratification of this 
plan by the general mortgage bondhold- 
ers abroad; a meeting for that purpose 
will be held April 6, after which the com- 
pany will seek release, through the receiver- 
ship, in the United States Court, by which 
the receivers were appointed, from over 
twenty leases, most of which have proved 
unprofitable, If it secures this release, 
then it will at onee take steps to reorgan- 
ize on this new basis. The interest on 
the bonds of several of the divisions of 
the road has been met under the receiver- 
ship, as well as that on the main line 
bonds, with the exception of the general 
mortgage referred to above. These senior 
bonds are perfectly secured, and are first- 
class bonds, really, though suffering under 
the diseredited condition of the junior 
bonds. The perfectly good bonds of the 
Wabask Main Line are the 1st Extended, 
the 2d Mortgage, and the Consolidated 
Convertible bonds, together with the 7s 
of '79. ‘Then the Wabash St. Louis Di- 
vision and the Chicago Division 5s are 
equally good. None of these will be dis- 
turbed in any way by the forthcoming 
scheme. It will be a stimulating event 
to the general interests of Wall Street, as 
well as to the business outlook of the 
country, when these railway adjustments 
are all effected. There are a few others, 
like the New. York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, for instance (just gone into a re- 
ceiver's hands), which will have to under- 
go similar treatment ; but we may reasona- 
bly anticipate that the last of thesecrippled 
railways has been heard from, and that 
a change for the better is before us. The 
repeal of the Silver Coinage bill alone re- 
mains as a necessity before prosperity, cr 
any approach to it, ean be hoped for. We 
see that the “‘ Financial Chronicle,” the 
very ablest financial journal id the coun- 
try, is urging President Cleveland to call 
an extra session of Congress by the 1st of 
October, for the purpose of dealing early 
with this vital question. Such a call 
would meet with a quick response from 
the intelligent public sentiment of the 
country, and would greatly strengthen the 
hands of the President in his stand which 
he has taken against this utterly foolish 
addition to our already burdensome sup- 
ply of false silver dollars. We note, by 
the recent report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, published on the second of the 
month, that the full ameunt of silver ccin 
and bullion in the Treasury is over $191,- 
000,000 ; of this only a little over $3,800,- 
000 is bullion. The accumulation is going 
on rapidly, while the circulation of silver, 
which can only be for subsidiary uses, 


h asreached its maximum. ot 





The stock market has remained stead ¢ , 
as arule; some shares are quoted a little 
higher and some a little lower than a week 
ago. The bond market is somewhat ir- 
regular, but good to fair bonds are well 
sustained. The payments for the first of 
April amounted on governments to seven 
or eight million dollars, and on miscella- 
neous securities to probably 30,000,000 or 
more, These payments throw large sums 
of money in the market for investment. 

The lease by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany of the Central Pacific Railway for a 
term of ninety-nine years, on the basis of 
the payment of fixed charges,including the 
yearly payment to the Government under 
the Thurman act, and not less than $1, 200 - 
000 or more than $3,600,000 in addition 
into the Pacific Railway treasury, consti- 
tutes a feature for the week in financial 


circles. The agreement between the 
Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co. will probably be con- 
tinued as it has existed for years. The 
bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase .... .......... 


Specie. decrease.............-..+- 268,400 
Legai tenders. decrease....... .. 1,217,400 
Deposits, decrease... .......  759,7 

Reserve, decrease... .. 1,205'875 





This gives the city bade about $48,900, - 
000 surplus reserve. Money is one per 
cent. on call. 


A.S. HATCH & CO , 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and soldou commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on mar 
gin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVE-TMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRE WT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





» PER CENT. INTEREST 


e FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


versonal acquaintance witn japds and valu 
Over 1,200 loans in force EVER HAVE 
AD TO FOREC LOBE A 
LEY MORTGAGE, and bave NEVER LOST | 
A DOLLAR. ‘3 prince! pal or interest on any loans 
made here. Interest coll ected and sent to you free 
of cost, ams year. These loans are ae uy an 
pay nearly three am known 
times as much as U. 5. BONDS. and recom- 
ded b di men 2 one clergymen, 
Kast and V be we 3 oy shems I have been making 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 
tt?” RE FERENCES. 3, 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, C 
M. E. GATES, Ph.D., LL. D-» President 1 Rutgers Col- 
lege, ry Brunsw ick, N. J. 
Dr. WM. MILNE, Pret. Geneseo Normal School, 
i N.Y. 
Hon. E. M. TOP LIFF ,Manchester, N. H. 
Rev, JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn 
Dr. JOHN K. BU CKU YN Mys ic brid e, Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn, 
The “ Congregationalist, ” Boston ; “N. Y. Observer. 
All are vioaseé with my investments Cir. 
cular, with full pntcammation. ssteremep letters 
from old customers, and a New peep ot aketa, 
gent! pres on application. Mention this paper. Ad- 


E.! P. CATES GHAND FORKS. Dak: 


% NET °2 T0 1h es, 


I, ESTATE 
in ip INN ESOT A, ‘wort three times 
the loan, ears’ uot bageen im this city. 
S.H. cling reforencen. Bend for circular 

Only = mest desirable loans. Ab- 

ortcaces. solute safety and satisfaction. The 


Kansas-Mis. a “etrast Oo., Wyandotte, Kan. 














WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Premium for | 


ter, 


Premium for Print Butter. 
Remember the COOLEY 
has a Patented Process. 
Others imitate construction 
but cannot use the process. 


SUVERMONT FARM MACHINE 060., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 








ORTH SAGO AND 
WESTE 
now has for sale 













—y i 
of the 
ing Lan s in ‘the famous 
Garden Spot of Southern 
Minnesota and Daxota, at 
00 to 86. 





ra) , aD 


ma guides and 
information, apply to 
HAS. FE. EK. SIMMONS, 

mim amones’ 


N. Go, 
gRETNES 0, “itinots:e 





Established 3 35 Years, 


eet Refrigerator 
ks in the 
weworid. ? 


60 SIZES AND STYLES 


Sold by first-class Deal 
ers everywhere 

The internal construc 
tion of our Refrigera 
tors is our own, 4 the 
subject of patents ; cor 
sequently, not availab lo 
to other manufacturers 
A 16-page book of testi 
mouials tree to all og 
application. 


SS John C. Jewett & Song 


Burvrao, N. Y. 


| REFRIGERATORS 















To ers vtect the 
2 public from 

SSS ésanterfelts we {4 
~ have secured [f/ 










the annexed | 


wee =} Trade- Mark. 






It fs neues allie can he SAFER or MORE DEL y 
7 LIGE 

for the Toilet or Bath, than a SHAVING SOAP Sone 
PURITY and MIL DNESS, age ty iis = tcle Isso extensively 
used for TOILET purposes. it JXURY with which no 
lover of fine — can AFFORD ta o be vat quainted. Put up in 

uare and round cakes; also, im pound bars. Ask your Drug. 
gst wre it, or rr nee stamp for trial sample. Be sure your Barber 

iNliams’ Genuine Yank 

Soaps are the finest in te en rid. a 





Those answe ving a an Ade e ertise ment w iu 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


| Mfrs. and race SS 


in the mark: 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. Desi nsof 
Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, &c. 4 Dx 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden a 
Lawp. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 84 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on receipt of I5cts. Address 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
| The ‘Standard 4 Seanad Wire Nettings. 





For (ee Carden 
Poultry | Fencing 
Runs, § 5 6 Vine 
mn 2 Training. 
7s Lawn 
Aviaries, a : Fencing 
TRADE MARK. 
The ** Success” Hatcher. The simplest and best 


et. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons 


Poultry an 


BROCKNER & EVANS 
422 West Street, N. Y. City. 


and /ots of them can te 


BIGE B ARIE grown if you follow ous 


IE ree ease descri 
So, Glastonbury, Conn, 











mae Revolving Book Cases, 


a Folding Tables, 





elsewhere. 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Dictionary Holders, 
Stationery, and 


Our location is a little out of the way for Retail 
Trade, but, as an inducement to buyers, we are offering 
all goods at unusually low prices, 


It will pay you to give us a call before purchasing 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 4 Bond St., New York. 


Send for New Catalogue, and mention this paper. 


Book Rests, 






School Sup plies. Gr $ fy 








Andrews’ 


Parlor Folding Beds. 


30 STYIL Lah $20 UP. 








Call and see them. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FOLDING BED. 
Elegant and Comfortable! 
Well Ventilated; on Casters. 


Saves Room Rent! g 





Send for Catalogue. 


| Send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OFFICE FURNITURE, 
OUR OWN MAKE, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


19 BOND STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











Wanted in 
Every Town. 











| ivered .. receipt of price. 
TH E PIQUA MW’ F's 00., Pig ua, Ohio, “Oe Frank A Hall, 200°C anal St., NewYo 
Fred. Walpert & Co., 28 XN’ An nar St., Baltinene F, Howle. 96 Stat 8.» Chicago, i 


STERNBERCER’S 
Folding Dress Pillow. 


folds into one-twentieth of its size when 
closed and weighs but two pounds, 


Perfection, Durability, Simplic ity. 


The Folding Dre ss Pillow is simply perfect. 
Can be folded in a second and put anywhere. 
We guarantee one pillow to outwear a dozen 
old style stu ffed s ham pillows, Housekeeper 
buy them o ae sight. 


2-00 PER PAIR, 



































OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 


everything new ae rare in Seeds and 


to cover postage (6 ce’ 


fants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 


To customers ate season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON « CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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PuBLisHer'’s Desk. 
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There is probably no paper in the 
country whichhas so delightful and in- 
timate relations withits subscribers as 
The Christian Union; indeed, the letters 
are often of so personal and friendly a 
character that the Publisher feels as if 
there were no commercial element in the 
conduct of the paper. Hating ascer- 
tained that the Editors propose to devote 
this number to a series of articles on 
home matters, the Publisher has decided 
to use some of the material accumulated 
in his hands to indicate the regard in 
which The Christian Union is held in 
numberless households all over the 
world. The letters which follow are 
only a few selected from a multitude, 
but they represent the mass which must 
remain unpublished for lack of space. 
It is such expressions as those contained 
in these letters which encourage all con- 
nected with The Christian Union in their 
efforts to make it the best newspaper in 
the world. 


Reno, VENANGO Co., Pa., January 2, 1835. 
Dear Sir : 

I wish you could know how much pleasure 
it gives me to send the inclosed subscription. 
For twelve years I have been taking your 
paper, buying it from news agents and pay- 
ing eight cents a week. Sometimes I could 
not spare the amount, and the papers would 
be kept for me for several weeks. I always 
managed, however, to get them, though some- 
times I had togo without other comforts. Last 
January I commenced to save enough tosend 
on aad get my paper secure and regular for 
@ year, and have accomplished it. Iam a 
workingman, have a largo family, and have 
to practice very close economy to make ends 
meet ; but the comfort, information, and in- 
struction I get from your excellent paper 
more than repays my whole family for the 
self-denial necessarv to procure it. 

Respectfully yours, 


Sr. Peter, Minn., January 21, 1885. 
Gentlemen : 

Inclosed find amount of subscription fer 
year 1885—$3. I am not a member of the 
church “ militant”? or “triumphant,” but I 
like your paper. It contains a less amount 
of twaddle than is usually contained in papers 
of the kind. A sensible discussion of Chris- 
tian subjects is useful and proper, but an 
article which shows that the writer does not 
know the difference between argument and 
exhortation is of no value in any point of 
view. Respectfally, ° 

W. F. Coiiecr, Macon, Ga., January 21, 1835. 
The Christian Union, No. 20 Lafayette Place, 

New York: 

I inclose check for $3 to pay my renewal 
subscription. The paper is a means of grace 
to me. I find it one of the few things that is 
really what it claims to be: *‘ A progressive, 
comprehensive, fearless, clean, helpful, home, 
Christian newspaper.’’ It is a great pleas- 
ure as well as a great privilege to speak 
kindly of people who are carrying so much 
of good into Christian homes. 

Yours truly, 





Owatonna, Minn., January 6, 1885. 

I take nine other religious papers, but I 
think The Christian Union is worth very 
much more chan the other eight. You are 
doing a grand work. God bless and prosper 
you, and help you to induce many to ‘‘ clear 
the way’ ! Yours truly, 





CENTREVILLE, Crawford Co., Pa., Jan. 28, 1885. 
Christian Union : 

1 do not know how I could get along with- 
out the religious instruction and spiritual 
help which I derive from The Christian 
Union ; but as a guide in political matters I 
think it a perfect and entire failure. 

You can publish the above if you think it 
will add to yourcirculation. I would be glad 
to see it in every house in the land ; then I 
know there would be a better knowledge of 
the Bible, and less ignorance of what Chris- 
tianity is. 





March 38, 1885. 
Dear Sir : 

I received your note, and have concluded 
to renew for five years. Inclosed you will 
find money-order for $10, and fifty cents 
worth of stamps for ‘‘ Cottage Hearth.”’ I 
am sometimes told that I may aot live till 
1890, but my reply is that I know of nothing 





better to bequeath to a friend than the most 
excellent Christian Union. 
Very truly yours, 





Macatas, Me., March 7, 1885. 
Tublishers of Christian Union : 

I notified you, some months since, that I 
should not renew my subscription for the 
Union. Iam no less mad than | was then, 
but there are so many valuable things in the 
paper that I am willing to forego the disg 
which I feel to have a religious paper ainse 
aid and comfort to the enemies of our coun- 
try, and sustaining, by its advocacy of the 
Democratic party, its shotgun policy in the 
South, by which a President has been foisted 
on the nation, and inclose $3 for another 
year, to include the issue of March4. My 
wife is very partial to ‘“‘Aunt Patience,’’ 
and there is really a good deal of sense in 
her talk—much more than there is in the ed- 
itorial advocacy of modern Democracy. I 
think myself that ‘‘ Aunt Patience ’’ is worth 
@ year’s subscription, and so, for her sake, 
I willrenew. lam, very respectfully, 





116 Frees Street. PorTLanD, Me., } 
March 3, 1885. j 


Christian Union Company: 
Sirs,—Inclosed please find check for $3. 
We prize The Christian Union so highly in 
our family we are pleased to renew the sub- 
scription. It was our intention to discon- 
tinue it, owing to its position toward Mr. 
Blaine as candidate for President, for whom 
we felt unlimited confidence; but we con- 
sider The Christian Union the best family 
paper we have ever taken, and would punish 
ourselves more than the publishers if we 

discontinued it. 
Yours penpectsanty, 

Curnton, N. Y., March 6, 1885. 

It is now several years since I have read 
The Christian Union. Recently I sent you 
a dollar that I might see what changes you 
had evolved. 

I am astounded at the power you are dis- 
playing in the Editorial Department. You 
have transferred the mission of “‘ The Na- 
tion,’’ in handling current topics, to your 
columns. Your articles on the impending 
revolution (evolution, I hope) are worthy of 
great praise. 





MoLaax, In. —_ 1885. 
Editorsof The Chriitian Union : 

I feel constrained to add a word of com- 
mendation for The Christian Union by say- 
ing that the most valuable part of my small 
library consists of the Bible, Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, The Christian Union, and ‘‘ The Pal- 
pit of To-Day.”” I have made some effort to 
increase your subscription list in this place, 
but owing to denominational interests being 
stronger than true merit can overcome, I 
have failed. When will it be possible for 
pure Christian character and its teachings 
to overcome denominational enmity? ‘ But 
if we hope for that we see not, do we with 
patience wait for.” 





Norwicu, N. Y., March 31, 1885. 
The Christian Union Company : 

GENTLEMEN,—I inclose check on New York 
—$3—to renew my subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union. We prize highly its weekly 
visits, 

An agent of the “Christian at Work”’ 
urged his paper strongly, claiming the sub- 
scription litt of the Union was very small. 
I replied { was sorry people showed such 
poor taste, and he left. 

Yours respectfully, 


[The Christian Register, Boston. | 


The Christian Union started originally on 
the reputation of Henry Ward Beecher, who 
did much for its early popularity. Butunder 
Dr. Lyman Abbott it has achieved a reputa- 
tion and influence of its own. It is one of 
the broadest and best religious papers pub- 
lished. It has celebrated the New Year by 
adding eight pages to its girth, thus becom- 
ing a thirty-two page journal. We havea 
theory that progress in journalism is to be 
made by condensation rather than expan- 
sion; but we wish our contemporaries all 
success who take the other view. We can 
hardly say more for the new pages which the 
Union has added than that they are equal in 
quality to the old ones. 


{Morning Star, Dover, N. H.} 

The Christian Union is a little too latitu- 
dinarian (that’s a safe word to use!), per- 
haps, but it has no superior in the country 
for ability, versatility, vigor, and rectitude of 
intention. It has been enlarged again, and 
becomes now a thirty-two page journal. We 





can’t find time to read half we want to in it 
each week. 


[The American Grocer. | 


The Christian Union now appears as a 
thirty two page paper. Its editors are well 
known as men of high purpose and great 
ability. They lead, rather than follow, pub- 
lic sentiment. Their criticisms upon the sins 
and follies of the day are generally just, and 
tempered with Christian charity, which 
grace is generously exercised toward those 
whose religious opinions differ from their 
own. Their list of contributors is large, and 
contains the names of many of our best 
thinkers in private and public life. We con- 
gratulate The Christian Union that it pre- 
sents so many evidences of prosperity and 
usefulness. 


[Saturday tints! Mail, Des Moines, Iowa. | 

The Christian Union has been enlarged 
from a twenty-four to a thirty-two page 
paper, and this leads the Observer to re- 
mark that, in his opinion, The Christian 
Union is the ideal religious and family news- 
paper of the United States. It is character- 
ized by broad and catholic views, is ably 
edited in every department, and bas an un- 
usual number of departments, adapting it- 
self to the wants of all members of the 
family. I have noticed this about the 
Union, that its political progoostications 
from Washington and other cities, and 
its general predictions, are more to be relied 
upon than are those of any other paper that 
I knowof. Within the past year the paper 
has introduced “choice fiction as an attractive 
literary feature, and the recent enlargement 
is in a measure for the purpose of making 
room for this without interfering with the 
completeness of other departments. The 
Observer takes pleasurein extending con- 
gratulations to a model paper over its re- 
newed evidence of prosperity. 








WHY SOME PEOPLE FAIL TOSUCCEED. 
They are lazy. 
They neglect details. 
They overlook the small things. 
They have no eye to business. 
They hope for fortune to drop in their laps. 
They let their help waste and destroy. 
They let their fires burn at will. 
They are slovenly in their shops. 
They let their shops get filthy and dirty. 
They try how cheap they can do everything. 
They fail to advertise. 
Tbey have too much outside business. 
They talk politics too much. 
They fail to invent or have new ideas. 
They are pexpy wise and pound foolish. 
They imitate their neighbors. 
They are not polite or accommodating. 
* They think most things take too much 
trouble. 
They fail to push business. 
They know not the best is the cheapest. 
They know not the power of method. 
They are flliberal to home enterprises. 
They attend:to everything but their own 
business. 
They become rusty and lose ambition. 








One of the lost ideals of childhood is the 
circus. What old boy does not recollect the 
bitter disappointment with which he used to 
contrast the play-bflls with the actual per- 
formance, to which he went with bated 
breath, and from which he generally re- 
turned with something like disgust? There 
is, however, one exception to this universal 
dissolution, and that is ‘*‘ The Greatest Show 
on Earth,’’ now exhibiting at Madison Square 
Garden in this city. The only fault to be 
found with this show, or series of shows, is 
that which has lately been laid at the door of 
The Christian Union; namely, there is too 
much ofit. One must have at least six pairs of 
eyes to see all that is going on in Madison 
Square Garden and to take in all the curios- 
ities of every kind and description which are 
there collected. Mr. Barnum is indeed pe- 
rennial, and remains, in the language of the 
poet, ‘‘the contemporary of his own un- 
Wasted prime.’’ It is impossible to imagine 
any further additions to the Great United 
London Circus. It has already collected the 
ends of the earth, and the ingenuity of man 
cannot go further. 


Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, while it is the most 
healthful, strengthening, and invigorating drink, 
is also the most economical, costing less than 
one centacup. It is warranted absolutely pure, 
and is recommended by eminent physicians for 
its highly nutritive qualities, and is unsurpassed 
as a delicious beverage. Baker's Chocolate and 
Cocoa preparations have been the standard of 
purity and excellence forjmore than ene hundred 
years, 


Home is woman’s domain, and she is en- 
titled to everything that can add to its com- 
fort and spare her annoyance, ‘‘ The Stern- 
berger Folding Dress Pillow’’ is one of the 
many conveniences which materially lighten 
the labor and burdens of the housewife. An 
advertisement in another column gives full 
details in regard to this favorite article, 
which is meeting with such remarkable sale 
wherever it is introduced. 








Awarded the GoLp MEpaL at the International 
HeEaLtTH Exhibition, London, 1531. 





PROTECTED’ BY PATENTS. 


MESSRS. FR. BECK & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


AND 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


Descriptive pamphlet of Lincrusta-Walton on 
application. 


MANUFACTORIES: 
STAMFORD, CONN., and NEW YORK CITY. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT: 


Fifth Avenue and 30th Street, / 
Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, j NEW YORK 


Biliousness and Spring Fever 


CURED BY A FEW DOSES OF 








JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1883. 


Have been troubled with Billousness from boy- 
hood. This Spring I_ commenced using your 
SEKLTZER APERIUNT, and have been more 
aoe from those disagreeable — hn — Ay 4 + 
fore. 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and 





9-inch Border for - - $20.00 
Without Gold - - = 12.00 


Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 


paperaroom, - ~ - §.090 
Without Gold, - = 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE (0., 


816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHURCH -EQU IPMEN rc. 


No. 1 SUIT. 











Terry, $62: 
Plush, 968. 


8. Cc. 
SMALL 





Catalogues sent free. 





CHURCH FURNITURE, 
774 Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 


Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
. J. & R. LAMB; 
Ny] } 59 Carmine St., New York. 












BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Cheve'! 
Schools, Fire Alarms,arms,ete, FOLL 
WARRANTED, C atalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
_ een Prsaye FOUNDRY 











eon icaaet x, for Ohurchon, cate 
as seat Eros, & Oo., Baltimore, M4. 
MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
For Churches, etc, : also 
Chimesand Peals. For more half 
@ century noted » over 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
HE present week has been unusually 
quiet, though politically both Demo- 
crats and Republicans have used every 
minute in preparing for next week’s elec- 
tion. With the Prohibitionists in the field 
with a third candidate, the election of 
Judge Smith will be more difficult, and 
the triumph of Mayor Harrison and as 
corrupt a gang as ever went into politics 
the easier. Republican defeat for Chicago 
at the coming election means a moral dis- 
aster from which the city will perhaps 
never recover—open doors for ballot-box 
frauds, for an increasing number of 
saloons, gambling-houses, brothels ; in 
short,for everything that is degrading and 
evil. Though Judge Smith is a Republi- 
can, and the candidate of the Republican 
party, he is really a reform candidate, 
and a man who, if elected, as he might be 
by a fuil vote of all professed lovers of 
good government, would introduce an 
era of economy, honesty, and enforcement 
of laws, which would add not a little to 
the prosperity of the city, and to the com- 
fort of living in it. 

Death has carried off two of our promi- 
nent men the past week—the Hon. Perry 
H. Smith, and C. B. Nelson. Both died 
on Sunday, and within a few hours of 
each other, and very suddenly. Mr. Smith 
was a railroad man, as well as a man of 
culture and a patron of learning. One of 
the buildings at Hamilton College is’ called 
after his name, and was erected with his 
money. He had been in poor health sev- 
eral years, but was unusually well on retir- 
ing Saturday evening. Hehaslefta large 
fortune to his wife and four children. Mr. 
Nelson, a stanch Presbyterian, one of the 
founders’ of the Lake Forrest institutions 
and of the Chicago Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, and a liberal giver to all 
the objects of benevolence fostered by the 
church, was also a man of fortune, and 
highly esteemed for his quiet, unostenta- 
tious ways, and for hissincere piety. He 
died Sunday morning, after an hour’s .ill- 
ness. Both men will be greatly mourned, 
not only in the circles where they were 
best known, but by the public for whose 
welfare they freely gave time and money. 

A revival interest still continues in con- 
nection with the labors of Mrs. Robinson 
at the Longley Avenue Methodist Epieco- 
pal Church, and at the Trinity Church, 
Mr. Harrison, at Trinity Church, reports 
between five and six hundred conversions, 
and Mrs. Robinson about two hundred. 
In all the region around these churches 
there is, and long has been, a genuine re- 
ligious interest, and in the case of Mrs. 
Robinson, at any rate, it was only nec- 
essary to shake the tree to secure the fruit. 
Mr. Moody is to be in the city to-morrow, 
and will speak in his old church, the Chi- 

o Avenue, and at Farwell Hall. He 
will also address the noon meeting. 

We see as yet few signs of spring. Snow 


is nearly gone, but the air is chilly and has 


trying. Reports as to the condition of 
winter wheat from the West and South- 
west are not gratifying, and if the cold 
continues the yield of spring wheat ma 
be small. The deadlock at Springfield 
not yet broken. Three months have now 
been wasted in the useless effort to elect a 
Senator, and though the people undoubt- 
edly favor the re-election of ex-Senator 
Logan, they would willingly be represented 
by any one of a dozen good men who 
could easily be chosen. It is a serious 
question to know how to bring the proper 
pressure upon our eee so that 
they may carry out the popular will, and 
retain the good sense in the Legislature 
they were supposed to have when they 
became members of it. 

April 4. 








ABANDONED CASES. 


A comparatively large number of the cases 
which ~4 Starkey & Palen, of 1,109 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, are 8o successfully treating with 
their new Vitalizing remedy, are what are known 
as abandoned or “desperate” cases—many of 
them a class which no physician of any school 
would undertake to cure. They are, in fact, 
such as have run the gauntlet of experiment within 
the regular schools of medicine, and of F nny J 
without, until between diseases and drugs the 
patient is reduced to the saddest and most deplorable 
condition, and one for which relief seems i ible. 
No treatment can be subjected to a severer test 
than is offered by these cases. The marvel is 
that Drs. Starkey & Palen can effect a cure in so 
many instances, If you need the help of sucha 
Treatment, write for information in regard to 


its nature and action, and it will be promptly 





Important Discoveries 


facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from eawses which were 
deemed, originally, of too little importance 
to oceasion solicitude; and that fatal re- 
sults proceed from the neglect of trivi:a! 
Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., writes: “* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission 
of a message over @ 


Telegraph 


wire is not @ more positive proof of the 
electric current, than are pimples and boils 
of the contamination of the blood by im- 
pure matter, Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock | 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “ For years my 
blood has been in a bad condition. The 
circulation was so feeble that I suffered | 
greatly from numbness of the feet and 
legs; I was also afflicted with boils. After | 
taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood circulates freely, and I have no 
boils or numbness.” Like an 


Electric 


shock, the pains of Rheumatism dart 
through the body. Rheumatism is a blood 
disease, and needs an alterative treatment. 
Charles Foster, 370 Atlantic ave., Boston, 
Muss., Says: 


ailments. 





“Two years ago I was pros- | 
trated by Rheumatism. I tried a variety 
of remedies, with little benefit, until 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
helped me, and, at the end of the fifth 
bottle, I was entirely cured.” Miss A. 
Atwood, 143 I st., South Boston, Mass., 
says: “IT have been ill a long time, from 
poverty of the blood and abscesses. 


Ayer's Sar 


saparilla has had the effect of toning me 
up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, 
appetite, and strength.” 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
Which astonish the world, but there has 
been no discovery, in seience or medicine, 
more impoitant than that of Ayer’s Com- 
pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
restored health and strength to thousands. 
Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes: 
* Avery's Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 
und Bilious troublés, when everything else 
failed.” The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
to order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 
from an impure and vitiated condition of 
the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 
sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., writes: “I wish to express my 
appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
cases, With excellent results.” 


L h t 
up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 


thousands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has brought 
happiness to the homes of rich and poor 


| alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 


ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 
widow ; the only support of three children. 
Several months ago she was suffering from 


| general debility, and was compelled to give 


up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a botile of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 
to resume her work, and is gaining 
strength daily. Use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


No other preparation is so universally 
esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 


| ating qualities, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for 5. 





, BUFFALO. 
ee LITHIA 
WATER 


\ FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
y IN ITS MOST 
FORMIDABLE PRESENTA- 
>= TIONS, THE 
RADE MARK PAL, GOUTY DIATHESIS, ETC. 







Dr. Wm, A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral U. 8. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of 
the Mind and Nervous System in the University of 
New York, etc, 

“I have for some time made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous 
System complicated with Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys, or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results 
we been eminently satisfactory.” 


Dr. Austin Flint, in his “ Practice of Medicine,” 
under the head of Bright's Disease, says, ‘“ Symp- 
toms referable to the Nervous System are among 
the most important of those belonging to the clin- 
ical history of the disease.” 

A + and Convulsions are the 


in he says, * Coma 
most important of the symptoms referable to the 
Nervous System. They occur in a pretty large pro 
rtion of cases, and are 'y Sorerunners ofa 
Fatal termination.” 

It isevident then that Dr. Hammond attests the 
efficacy of the water in the most formidable presen- 
tations of Bright's Disease. 

Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
vig case at the ee. 
FOR BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
Springs pamphlet sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


. = 9 Dyspeptics and others 
IY > 5) not sick enough to be 
MAAC y { in bed, but just in that 

Fi condition when noth- 
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ing can be fully _en- 
oyed, should adopt 
tidge’s Food asa daily 
diet. It will accom- 
plish the desired re- 
sult: viz, strength 





ss Me without taxing the di 

{ : gestive organs. In 
| ° N sickness, Ridge’s Food 
7 y — lis invaluable. For 


table use, it is delicious 
for Puddings, Cus 
tards, Blanc Mange. 
etc. Itisafact that more chidren have been saved 
and reared by Ridge’s Food than by all other foods 
combined. OOLRICH & CO. on label. 
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Men or Ladies, in eac' 


A MONTH AND BOARD for 5 live Young 
h county. Address 
$6 P, W. ZIEGLER ré CO., Phila. 








very low. Send fer Catalogue. 


ets. each for BEDDING PLANTS. ROSES 
5 . 8. NIXON & SON, CHaTTanooas, TENN. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH*% U. 8. GOV’. 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington: 
~ Route. . 


OHLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha we 
DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City and Atchison te Denver, con- 
necting in Union ts at Kansas City, Atchisen, 
Qmaha and Denver with through trai for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
@nd all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points in the South-West, 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can be payonessa via this Great 
Zhreush Line, to all the Health and Pleasure 

rts of the West and South-West, including 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of the 


te, the 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republica, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that ti" “ine leads direct tc 
the heart of the Government Rallroad Lands ip 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 


ton tory. 

Itis known as the t THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equi pet Railroad in the World f=. 

al c asses of Travel. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all sali- 
road Coupon Ticket Ottices in the Unitet, States and 


tice Pre’ and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWEL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t Unleaga 
BIO. Q, A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
617 Broad 


way, New York, and 
#6 Washington St., Boston, 





ARSON \yILDER 
Calls op Ma-Pujf' 


LB 
{Ne ees 


an sarge T did my soul 


f YER a good,” said Mrs 
| ¢ f oie, a Puffy, “te see old 
aw ay cull Parson Wiider 

Vj FAN, ze come tn, the dear 
Go \ N old soul; he 
—— ‘O) 2 ™)\ lLoked as smiling 


y \J = ON as a basket of 
fA\" le 7 ‘ chips, and it was 





ae % ——~lgh <.') 
SN l_ Po EF) 
Le} TN 


7 the stun ehining 


a nice morning, 

‘ 
right inio our setting-room ; 
have it, I’d just gotall cleaned up and had put on a 
clean calico and white apron, and, if I do say it,1 
looked as slick as a whistle; and our garden—well, 


and, as luck would 


you’d oughter to seen it—a mass of posies and blos- 
soms everywhere ; and as it had rained in the night 
everything was as fresh asacowcumber. ‘ Well, 
well!’ says the parson, ‘this is a picture one could 
never forget,’ and he looked at my floor and kitchen 
table; they were both white as snow ; and my milk- 
pans—well, you could just see your face in ’em, and 
everything was as neat as pink, 





“TIcut him a pie andfgot him a pitcher of’milk, 
‘cause I could see he was powerfu! hungry, and 
when he got filled up he commenced: ‘ Cleanliness 
is next to Godliness; now,’ says he,‘what makes 
this home look so bright and pure as the lily ” 
Says I, ‘It’s Sapolio!’” 





1 “‘ How ? says he,putting his hand to his ear,’cause 
he’s a little deaf. ‘Sapolio!’ I yelled in his ear. 


| ‘Xo,’ says he, ‘no; it’s virtoo, moral virtoo, that’s 


er shining through it all ;’ and he kept that up till 
supper-time, and stayed and eat a big supper (I’m 
afraid they ain’t er feeding the old man as well up 
to his house as they oughter); and afterhe had gone 
hum, I couldn’t help thinking, as I looked at my 
floor, table, pans, and etceterer, that it may be 
moral virtoo shining through ’em, but it takes 
Sapoliozto Jetch it out |” 


What is Sapolio? 


Itis a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which 
no equal forall cleaning purposesexcept t é laun- 
Md. 7 1454 yng . 

t io do? hy, it will clean paint, 
make oll-clothe bright, and ahve the floors, Fables 
and shelves a new appearance. 

It will take the grease off the dishes and off the 

pots and pans. 

You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 

make the tin things shine brightly. 

wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy 
kitchen sink, will be as clean as anew pin if you use 


One cake will prove all wesay. Be a clever little 
per snd try it. 


BEWARE _OF IMITATIONS, 
THERE IS BUT ONE 


SAPOLIO. 





noc MORGAN'S SONS CO., 


NEW YORE. 
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O9*, Pure. 


Clean painted walls with it. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent toany one who can not get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 











sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Please 
mention this paper. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance  Ccmpany, 


New York, Janvaky 2“th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Chrter of the 
Company, submit the following Sta~ment of ite 
affairs on the 3\st December, 1884 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Is, 
January, 12884, to 3ist December, 


1s81 $3,958,039 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 168!..... .... 1,447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums..... 


rPreminms tnarked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 188}, to 3ist December, 1884, $4, p4,066, ila ws 
wosse: pail during the 


; $5,400 AM. 796 1 i 











same peri od.. . . $2,109,919 20 
Returas of Pre- — 

miumns and 

Expenses . $787,789 40 





The Company has the following assets, viz : 
Jnited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


ON gee re $8,776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Stel cos se. obeiamnas 2,005,100 60 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estim ated at 440,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Thecetvnbie. 1 ay 959 73 
Cach ta Bank, . .3.)>..-baseosep-< 1,544 65 
pT RE ae CAO doa $12,938,280 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of pi will be piid to the holcers 
thereof. of their legal reprerentatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of Februery next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18*0 
wil! be redeemed and to “he holders thereof, 
or their legal repr esentatives. on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of Febru next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates fo be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending Sist December, 1884, for w ich cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 

Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYN 


DAVID LA WILLIAM RYCE. 
GORDON W y DURNBAM, JOHN 
A RAY JAMES G. DE FORFST, 
WMS c D. LEVERICH, 
BEND AMIN FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K TRBE: 


HOKACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEG 
WILGIAM E. DODGE, 

WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SM 
c, A. HAND, GEORGE BLI 
JOHRN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HA 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, Ww ILLI — D. MORGAN, 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, nines 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, } 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t: 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS 
18 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Next door to The Christian Union Office. 


om (THE POPE. MFG.CO:: 
587 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON. MASS. 











| 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


wilt) offer, on and after 
‘Thursday, the 9th inst., a 


very largestock of Black and 


Colored Dress Silks at a 
notable reduction from pre- 
vious prices. 

imported Black Satin Da- 
masses at $I per yard, Suit- 
able for Wraps and ‘Dress 
Combinations. 21-inch Col- 
ored Satin Rhadames at $I 
and upward. Complete as- 
sortments of all the New 
Colorings in our finer quali- 
ties at correspondingly low 
prices. In Summer and 
Fancy Silks, Foulards, etc., 
we are exhibiting a very 
large variety of exclusive 
styles. 


Broadway and {ith Street. 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


OUR SPRING STYLES NOW ON FXWIRITION 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTION EVEL 
SHOWN. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
THIS WEEK. 


PIECES EXTRA QUALITY VFI.VETS 
/ PIECES BEST BODY BRUSSELS 
| PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL INGR\AINS. 
- T2 jay EST PRICES FVER KNOWN IN THE 
TORY OF THE CARPET TRADE 
AN remier® E VARIETY OF WILTONS, AXMIN- 
SIEKS, AND ee we el EQUALLY 
RIK 


MATTINGS.,) 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVFD OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 
WHITE, RED QGHEGK, AND FANCY MATTINGS, 
FROM $35 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS. 


THE FKNTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTLRE- 
ER’S STOCK (FROM 1 TO 8 YARDS WIDE) 
AT HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 


ereneAreat. 


NEW GOODS. NEW STYLES. BOTTOM PRIC LS 
10) PIECES oF. SUL.K PLUSH AT $1.75 PER 
RD; WORTH §2.50. 

” PIECES SILK Bi Bs 0 = 4 at $2 PER YARD; 
80 PIE“ES “r RNITURE T PLUSH = $l AND 81.3 
PER YARD; W get mi -) AND $2. 

SOD —_ TURCOMA NILLE CURTAINS 

T $12 PER PA WORT: 8. 
ino Pals OF LACK CURTAINS M $1 PER 


WL DOW SHADES. (A SPECIALTY. } 


KEPPARD KNAPP) 


& €0., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


| Kime French China end Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 
lF Fine White rcelain Dinner ner Sets, 100 pieces. $14 


100 feats So 
| Gold-Bamd Tes Sets, 44 p'ces, white 7 

| Riehty Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 13 0 
| Dee Sets, 10 pieces, i; white. 300 
| Decorated 


Dinner oan all colors and designs . 2) ©) 
| Parlor and Hanging Lamps, ete 5 (U0 
| 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catal and Price-List mailed free 


on application. Estimates and information fur- 
| nishea. 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 











Orders packed and neers on car or steamer free ; 


Cae Sent C.0O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. 


W’S INDI 








ip Its merits as a WAS LUE have been fuily test 

and endorsed by thousandsof housek rs. Your 

rerces ought vd -‘s it on pape ait ane dx’ ae 
WILABERGER, Prop., £33 8. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


4th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVIFLTIFS OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MANUFACTURE. 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN, OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION, 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


iN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOSTLY 
OUR OWN DESIGNS. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from ¢arefully selected 
linen, and the button-holes are hand-made. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 

Shirts made to order. Unlaundried, at 99 cents. 
Laundried, at $1.24. $1.49, and $1.99. 

Consult Catalogue or send for instructions about 
self-measurement. 

EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators, 


LEWIS & CONGER, | 


601 and 603 6th AVE, 
1,338and 1,340 BROADWAY. 





WANTS. 


[Oards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
Jor fifteen cents per line.) 


Wanted.—A middle-aged person of quiet habits 
is desirous of obtaining a position as companion 
to an invalid lady; is willing to travel, has no 
Objection to the charge of children over three 
years of age, and would make herself generally 
useful. Can speak French fluently. Please 
address E. G., 180 Washington Street, Brooklyn, 
ES 


To Guardians.—A lady, who has had many 
years’ experience in teaching girls, wishes to 

take charge of several young erphans in her own 
| home. Thorough education, home comforts, and 
a mother’s care given. Would also take charge 
of ¢hildren whose parents wish to travel abroad. 
| For references and terms address Post-Office Box 








_-} 488, Baltimore, Maryland. 





| A Bargain—The elegant Memorial Edition of 
Longfellow’s Poems, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. F. A. Brainard, 59 Greene Street, 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 





ling m my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large 


 WGOMBER'S PATENT BOOTS AND SHOES. 


ony trae, can now enjoy, my Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Iam now manufactur- 
scale with new and improved machinery, 


lend P selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to —— them within the reach of all, Rich 


Poor. I will a to all applicants price 
{ment for men, women, and children, an 
) made. 


workmanship, by an 
in every respect to all others at the same 
shoes shoul 
information that is required. 


‘| Siption Tee Christian Union. 


ists, full instructions for self-measure- 


return the shoes as coy A as they can be 
They will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure 

|and wi:l restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. 
gonds, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
y goods in any ceo Da ae my lowest-class goods are superior 


e tepderest foot, 
I make no shoddy 


Those who desire perfect boots and 


send for my free JOEL, ted pamphlets which wiil give price-list and all 


OMBER, Inventor and Manufact- 


urer of M'ComBER’s Detorit Boots and Shoes, and M’Comber’s 
Patent anata 52 East 10th Street, five doors west of "Stewart's Store, New York. 





a § enol) 
(Si giogip hk C., 


HIGH-CLASS CARPETS. 


Spring Importation now in store of 
AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, and BRUS 
SELS, which for beauty of design and 
artistic colorings have never been 
equaled. 

ALSO, 
To close at once, a large line of ENGLISH 
AXMINSTERS at $1.75 and ¢2. 
per yard. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WIL- 
TONS at $1.75 and $2 O00. 

300 PIECES HARTFORD BODY 
BRUSSELS, warranted of the best qual- 
ity and full five frame, at $1.00 per 
yard. 

150 PIECES MOQUETTES in superior 
colors for Parlors, at $1.15 per yard. 

Buyers who wish to avail themselves of 
these extremely low prices should make 
an carly call, as they cannot be dupli 
cated. 


Broadway AS 49th at. 
NEW YORK. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
P. T. BARNUM 


And his Greatest Show on Earth united to 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 
Triple Circus, Museum, Two Menageries, Elevated 
Stage, Roman Hippodrome, and 
GREAT ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
Strange and Savage Peo A a x. Lands. <7 
mese, Nubians, Afghans, Zulus, Uj 
Megyare, Hindoos, Newton | edn “it 8, Quiche 
People, Guatemalans, Miram nd, Ceylonese, 
Slamese, Cannibals, Buddhist Priests, Singholese, 

Gypsies, and others, surrounding the 
8200,000 sacred White Elephant. 

Ladies and Children delighted, Sages and Scientists 
amazed, and everybody charmed at the 

1,000 Natural and Unnatural Wonders. 
Giants, Midgets, Dwarfs, Skeletons, Fat People, etc 
ete. Trained Horses, Elepbants. s, Dogs, Fi Pontes, Tigers’ 
Bears, etc., etc. 100 Marvellous Acts. 300 Performers 
Admission, only 5D ots. Children under nine, 25 eta. 


ho Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 
{pit TEACHERS, , AMERICAN, 


"Cain ar Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AweERicax SCHOOL Instirurr,7 East 14th St.. NewYork. 
LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
Florence, Italy. 

Home for safle studying in Europe. Ine. under 
Laws of Mass. Specialties, Music, Art, ahd Modern 
Languages. Facilities for travel on the Continent. 


Reduced rates of ocean ze. Address, for circu 
lar, FLORENCE, 75 Hanover Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mest BOLYORE SEMINARY, 
¥ a omay | BF eral 1 
cam Syn ‘or women. courses in 
French, German, wand Greek. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and observatory. Library of 11,000 vols., and urt 
gallery. and tuitio: me yee. 
MISS CHARD, Principal. 
Obe rlin edvantenes at the lowest cost. 
ithful; no saloons; beat 
religious influences ; pen ma studies; 1,3 a4 students 


last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘J.B. Tf. MaRsH, 
Secretary. 





“COL! L EGE, "Oberlin, O., ofters 
both sexes the best educational 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF OF Mustc. —Under the Col 
lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 


Piano, Coane, Rae > In- : 
struments, Address e r l I}. 
Prof. F. B. Ric : “Director. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE eliinore. 


Thorough instruction. Terms low. Speciul discount 

to m ——— Good board, Low . Term 
ns Oct. 1, 1885. Address Dean, “ih Park Ave., 
timore, ud. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 


University and Collegiate Courses. 


Instruction is provided for Graduate, Under- 
graduate. and Special Students. The next aca- 
demic year begins September 22, 1885. 

For circulars address, by postal card, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


e Christian LUninn. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1885. 


Interior Peco ration of American tomes. 


Most people are now alive to the impor- | proportioned designs and morbid coloring — ple who wish to combin 


7 


tance of beauty as a refining influence, and we | which are even more depressing than the old — in their homes will e: 


cannot be too thankful that the interior deco- | heresy, becoming a very ghastly parody on , blinding their own pr 


ration of buildings is now re- 
ceiving due attention, and that 
the horrors of glossy white 
walls and vulgar designs have 
been relegated to seaside lodg- 


ing-houses. 








made of 


ed 1 
essional 
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mtort ancl + 
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+ “yf 1 ld 
the protessional decorator. 


1 
iwWle mention could pe 


several firms and pro- 


decorators In Ne W 


7 
vy upon whom reliance 


1 ] 4 ] 
BORDER IN LINCRUSTA WALTON may ve placed for aecorating a 


Society has confessed its Art sins and prom- | true decorative Art. Clearly some enlight- | house in a manner wh 


1 


ised to amend; indeed, the reaction has set in | ened discrimination is necessary to guide the ture of the beautiful 


with such vigor that the danger exists of the 


popular aspirations in this direction; here and | adaptation of things to 


popular taste running to the opposite extreme, | there an individual capable of thinking for In this connection, the 


and the new faith threatens to tend to stiff, ill- | himself is discovered, but the majority of peo- Co. appear to occupy 





ich will reveal a cul- 
and an harmonious 
their proper purpose. 
firm of Fr. Beck & 


the leading position. 











LIBRARY IN THE HOUSE OF FRANKLIN H. TINKER EsSQ., AT SHORT HILLS, N. J DECORATED IN LINCRUSTA-WALTON 
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The head of the firm, Mr. Frederick Beck, 
has made it the one object of his life to 
raise the standard of interior decoration in 
this country, and for so many years has he 
cies and fortune in this diree- 
tion, that the date of his first efforts appears to 
be coeval with the budding forth of a taste for 
the beautiful in home embellishment in this 
country. This uniformity between the rise 
United 


and progress of decorative Art in the 


States, and the elevation of the firm of Fr. 


Beck & C mpany to the leading position it 
now holds, is not an accidental circumstance. 
Credit cannot be withheld from Mr. Fr. Beck 
merican Decorative Art what it 
is to-day. He ransacked Europe for Art 


+ ] a2 aw ] - } : 
invented costly and wonderful 


machinery to 


4 
a 


op the Art of wall-paper 


making: he expended money without stint in 


working out his plan to cheapen the manufact- 
ure of the most beautiful of paper wall deco. 
rations, that their value should not exceed 
that of the unartistic hangings 
hitherto in use. It was bis in- 
ee ; = 
genuity that invented the ma- 
chinery tor manufacturing 
Bronzed wall-papers by machin- 
ery, a discovery which revolu- 
iA 
business. 


, 7 
> wh > 
he Whole 


This invention he never patent- 


¢ ix gave the beneht oi it 
1r¢ to the public 
I ist achievement of Mr 


cognition of the 
» new dee ative ma- 
‘rusta-Walton, for 
are indebted to him 
its production in the United 
States in its present fully de- 
veloped artistic form, covering 

new designs 
whole schem » of inte- 
naterial has revolution- 
work of the decorator and brought 
> reach of every man possessing a 
home, a beautiful and lasting decoration, supe- 


rior both in design and 
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ART OBJECT IN LINCRUSTA (PANEL.) 


description of Lincrusta-Walton which we 
shall offer, we present a view of an interior 
decorated in that material. It represents the 


library of Franklin H. Tinker, Esq., of Short 


HANGING FOR WALL IN LINCRUSTA-WALTON 


Hills, New Jersey, who is so delighted with 





Vou. 31, No. 15. 


All the designs in Lincrusta are in relief, 
thus producing the infinitely various and charm- 
ing effects produced by light glancing on raised 
surfaces, in addition to the ordinary method of 
pleasing the eye by colors and lines. The mate 
rial is almost as indestructible as the walls, and 
waterproof, thus insuring a perfect protection 


from damp external walls. Being a non-absorb- 


ent its sanitary properties are so apparent that 
further comment on this point is unnecessary. 

As Mr. Robert M. Hunt, the eminent archi- 
tect, observed, the cheapness of Lincrusta 1s 
one of its many advantages ; in fact, it is not 
flock On the 


more expensive than a paper. 


other hand, the higher development of Lincrus- 
ta, and when embellished with color and gild- 
ing present opportunities for the most sump- 
tuous decorations that can be produced, which 
far exceed in beauty the artistic effects of any 
other material. 

One of the best examples of Lincrusta- 
Walton can be seen at any time by making 
a visit to the palatial branch 
retail store of Messrs. Fr. Beck 
& Co., at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirtieth Street. 
All are cordially invited, and 
we promise that it will prove a 
revelation to those who can ap- 
preciate a chef-d’ceuvre of deco 
rative art. The beautiful ceil- 
ing in renaissance is worthy 
building as St. 


of such a 


Peter's at Rome, while the 
Mi orish Chamber recalls a visit 
we once made to the Alhambra 
Probably the deco- 
rations in Early English will 
attract great attention. 

We cannot close the subject 
without reference to the beau- 
tiful Art Works in Lincrusta 
which have been produced un- 
der the direction of Mr. Beck. 


The series at present number about one hun- 


the result, that he regrets not having used | dred objects, and are sold plain or decorated in 


Lincrusta throughout the building. 





YY tearma! 
Mave idi 


to the costly 
hand-work seen in the 
mansions of millionaires. 

That our readers may 


follow us in the short 


ART OBJECT IN LINCRUSTA-WALTON 





appropriate forms. They are made in the form 


of panels, medallions, 


aan es ae Te 





plaques and friezes. 
We offer an example, 
but they must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

J. M. 














